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A PRAIRIE BAKERY 


MT IS a hard stretch for the 


imagination to picture a 
modern, automatic bakery 
complete in every detail, 
equipped with every pos- 
sible labor saving machine, on the desert 
in a village with a population of only 
60 people. It is more difficult to visualize 
such a thing if one cannot find this vil- 
lage listed in the postal guide, the atlas, 
the railway guide, or, indeed, on the 
map! That just such a plant should be 
erected and operated by three bright 
young business men greatly complicates 
the situation. 

This has been done at Claypool, Ariz., 
and Claypool is not on the map, nor is it 
a postoffice, nor is it a railroad station, 
though the railroad runs through it, and 
the population is rather less than 60 
people, though the village claims that 
number. Claypool has no municipal gas 
or electric light plant, no water system 
or fancy red-painted fire department. It 
boasts no city hall or court house. It is 
just Claypool, a bend in the road. There 
is an adobe house where, if you can 
locate the proprietor, you can buy gas, 
oil and auto accessories; and there’s a 
poolhall where you can buy a few lunch 
goods and soft drinks and play a game 
of pool while waiting for your packages 
to be wrapped. 

Just a “bend in the road,” but oh! 
what a road. Between Miami, Ariz., and 
Globe is 11 miles, and Claypool is three 
miles from Miami and eight miles from 
Globe,—that is, from the city limits of 
Claypool, each way. Truth told, Clay- 
pool is one block off the highway, but as 
there really is nothing but sage brush, 
cactus and empty tin cans in between, 
this discrepancy is hardly noticeable. 
Also, there is a large sign on the high- 
way which announces the locality as 
Claypool. Probably this sign is its north 
and south city limits. 

But never get the idea that the three 
clever young fellows who put the bakery 
in Claypool are mentally unsound. By 
no means; they need all the equipment 
they have, and need it badly, for business 
is rushing with them. They work about 
14 hours daily, as it is. 

Miami is a city of about 10,000 popu- 
lation, while the country round about is 
stuccoed with large mines or mining 
camps that have their own stores and 
commissaries and house their own em- 
ployees,—all consumers of bakery prod- 
ucts. It is just three miles, or about 
40 city blocks, from Claypool. 

Globe is a city of 15,000 population. 
It’s an “up and coming” place, too, with 
mines around, adding greatly to the pos- 
sibilities of a live baking concern. As 
the city man measures distance, Globe is 
a bit better than 100 city blocks from 
Claypool, and what are 100 blocks to the 
city baker? 

When John, Tom and Bob (and it 
isn’t Robert—just “Bob”) Gays started 
the City bakery, they wanted to be mid- 
way between the towns of Globe and 
Miami, so they went to Claypool. They 
operate automobile delivery trucks, and 
give average city service to both places. 
From the beginning the business grew, 
and good goods and cheerful service kept 
it growing. 

Until recently all their work was done 
in the daytime, because there is no elec- 
tric light service in Claypool. Two high 
tension power lines from the famous 
Roosevelt Dam power plants pass di- 





rectly over Claypool, but they belong to 
mining companies and no part of the 
many thousand volts they carry can be 
sold to the chief manufacturer of Clay- 
pool. 

_As the business outgrew the small 
plant in which they started, the three 
brothers went oversea with the A. E. F. 
When they came back—and it is said 
they have plenty to show for their war 
record—they found the new plant en- 
tirely too small for their business. Also 
there weren’t enough hours of daylight. 
Something just had to be done, which is 
why there’s a modern bakery in Clay- 
pool. 

John and Tom Gays are bakers. They 
learned their trade in Europe, and both 
had worked in a number of American 
bakeries before settling down in Clay- 
pool. They knew what they wanted, and 
proceeded to get it—‘“everything auto- 
matic” and “everything sanitary.” On 
these phrases they based their plans, and 
worked toward them. 

They ordered equipment. It must be 
the most modern and up to the minute. 
That meant each machine must be indi- 
vidually motor driven—but there ‘was no 
“juice” to be had in Claypool. Beit 
driven machines were unsanitary, trou- 
blesome and obsolete, so they ordered a 
generating outfit to make their own elec- 
trical energy to run their machines and 
light, the bakery. 

They called in an engineer to advise 
regarding the proper remodeling of 
building and plant, and set a crew of 
men to making the changes. The new 
plant must be “efficient” and “labor sav- 
ing,” it must be “economical of opera- 
tion,” therefore no proper expense was 
spared to make it so. 

A modern high-speed mixer with flour 
sifting equipment and water tempering 
tank was installed. This made possible 
the short fermentation or “no dough 
time,” the newest idea in baking, for 
even a desert bakery must be “up to 
date.” 

A divider, rounder, automatic over- 
head proofer and molder were put in to 
reduce labor, make the product more uni- 
form, and cut cost and operating ex- 
pense. The right kind of bakery labor 
is hard to get and harder to keep in 
Arizona, especially during the hot sea- 
son, when business is best and additional 
labor needed; also, wages are high. 

More commodious quarters were ar- 
ranged for cooling, wrapping and pack- 
ing the bread, and a new type automatic 
electric wrapping machine installed. 
Proper wrapping meant their bread was 
on a par with the competition they must 
meet, and speed was necessary in order 
to put their bread fresh daily in the 
hands of the consumer, for, mind you, 
John Gays, the manager, believes in real 
service to the trade he serves. 

The sweet goods department was not 
overlooked. A new cake mixer was put 
in, with other facilities to make it more 
convenient. Though this is only a small 
end of the business, it must be in line 
with the times. 

Then, when all these changes were 
made and the machinery was ready to 
operate, they sent over to “The Coast” 
to have an expert baker come to them, 
not because Tom, who has charge of the 
baking or manufacturing department, 
isn’t proficient, for he also is an expert 
in his line, but because, with everything 
else modern, they wanted their methods 
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and shop system modernized. What they 
wanted to learn from the expert was 
these new things, the latest developments 
in bakerydom, and they got the best man 
available to teach them. Now they know 
their product is right, the best obtain- 
able. 

Two new automobiles have been added 
to their delivery system. They have 
large, tastefully decorated bodies which 
make a very good appearance. 

John Gays is manager, Tom is produc- 
tion manager, and “Bob” is sales man- 
ager, but titles mean little to these young 
men. They all get up early, and they 
all hustle. This spirit has built the 
“Gays Brothers’ City Bakery,” and some 
day the City bakery will put Claypool 
on the map. 





BAKERY REGULATIONS 





What the Courts Hold as to the Power of 
Cities to Adopt Ordinances Gov- 
erning Sanitation 

In a case lately before the Illinois 
supreme court that tribunal had occa- 
sion to reaffirm the power of municipali- 
ties to adopt and enforce health regula- 
tions for the government of bakeries and 
other industries, as defined in the case of 
Chicago vs. Drogasawacz, 99 N.E. 869. 
In the cited case the court upheld the 
validity of an ordinance of the city of 
Chicago, as against an attack upon its 
constitutionality. 

The ordinance defined a bakery as 
“Any place used for any purposes of 
mixing, compounding or baking, for sale 
or for purposes of a restaurant, bakery 
or hotel, any bread, biscuits, pretzels, 
crackers, buns, rolls, macaroni, cake, pies, 
or any food product of which flour or 
meal is a principal ingredient,” etc. A 
license fee of $5 was required, and the 
ordinance further provided, among other 
things, for ventilation, light, cleanliness 
of the premises, employees and machin- 
ery, plumbing and screens, that no per- 
sons afflicted with certain diseases should 
be employed, that basement bakeries 
must have cement or other impervious 
material for floors, that storage rooms 
must be kept dry, that no person should 
sleep in a bakery or in rooms where the 
flour and meal were stored, and that 
the use of tobacco or spitting on the 
floor in the bakery was not permitted. 
Additional requirements as to the size 
of buildings and rooms of new bakeries 
were also made in the ordinance. 

Upholding the validity of this or- 
dinance, the court said: “The principal 
contention in this case is whether the 
city of Chicago has been given the pow- 
er, under the cities and villages act, to 
enact this ordinance. A city possesses 
no inherent power to license any occu- 
pation. That power must be expressly 
granted in its charter or be a necessary 
incident to the powers so granted... . 
It is conceded that the state legisla- 
ture has the power to pass any law not 
contravening some provision of the state 
or federal constitution, and that the leg- 
islature may delegate to municipal au- 
thorities such power as that sought to be 
exercised in this ordinance, . . . but it 
is insisted by the defendant in error that 
the legislature has not, thus far, granted 
to municipalities in this state the power 
here attempted to be exercised. 

“The plaintiff in error has been grant- 
ed the power, in section 50 of paragraph 
62 of the cities and villages act, ‘to regu- 
late the sale of meats, poultry, fish, but- 
ter, cheese, lard, vegetables, cotton, to- 
bacco, flour, meal and other provisions.’ 
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Manifestly, the phrase ‘other provisions, 
in these two sections, in the connection 
used, includes the bakery products coy- 
ered by the ordinance here in question, 
such products being articles of the same 
character as those specifically enumerat- 
ed. . . . The power to regulate confers 
the power to license. . . . Clearly, by its 
terms this ordinance is not a revenue 
measure, but one to regulate bakeries in 
said city, the sale of the food products 
therein and the sanitary conditions un- 
der which they are produced. 

“The contention that the passage of 
the bread ordinance the constitutionalit, 
of which was upheld by this court in City 
of Chicago vs. Schmidinger, 243 Ill. 167, 
exhausted plaintiff in error’s power tv 
regulate bakeries cannot be sustaine:! 
The provisions of the bread ordinance 
are not in conflict with the ordinance 
here in question. On the contrary, the 
regulations of the two ordinances ca: 
be enforced in harmony to protect and 
promote the comfort, health and we! 
fare of the community. 

“Plaintiff in error has the power, un- 
der section 78 of paragraph 62 of the 
cities and villages act, ‘to do all acts, 
make all regulations which may be nec- 
essary or expedient for the promotion 
of health or the suppression of disease.’ 
One of the most important of police 
powers is that of caring for the health 
of a community. Not only under sec- 
tions 50 and 53, but also under this 
provision of the cities and villages act, 
plaintiff in error was authorized to pass 
the ordinance in question... . 

“It is contended by defendant in error 
that cities do not have authority to pass 
the sanitary provisions provided for in 
the ordinance here in questiori, as that 
subject is fully covered by paragraphs 
40 to 49, inclusive, of chapter 127b, with 
reference to the inspection of establish- 
ments where food is prepared, manufac- 
tured, packed, stored, distributed or sold. 
Municipal ordinances must be in har- 
mony with the general laws of the state, 
but this ordinance does not in any way 
conflict with the state law. 

“The further contention is made that 
the ordinance is void because it delegates 
to the commissioner of health the power 
to determine whether the license should 
be granted, and to the mayor the power 
to revoke the license if the provisions of 
the ordinance are not complied with. 
This same argument was made with ref- 
erence to similar provisions of an or- 
dinance in Gundling vs. City of Chicago, 
supra, and this court in that case held 
that such a provision did not render the 
ordinance void, as did also the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Gundling 
vs. City of Chicago, 177 U.S. 183. 

“The ordinance in question was with- 
in the powers granted to the city authori- 
ties under the cities and villages act, and 
does not contravene any provision of the 
state or federal constitution.” 


A. L. H. Srreet. 





CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 

It was calculated by the dominion bu- 
reau of statistics that, at the close of 
navigation on the Great Lakes, some 
303,000,000 bus of the year’s crop of 
wheat had been sold at an average price 
to the farmer of 75c bu, or about $227,- 
250,000. The same bureau, says Consul 
General Halstead, estimates that about 
100,726,000 bus wheat were still in farm- 
ers’ hands at that time, not including 
some 45,000,000 for seed, feed, and coun- 
try mills. 
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AN INTERESTING ANALOGY 


FAVORITE plan of the false econo- 
<% mists for solving the problem of low 
wheat prices is to separate the surplus 
for export from the amount needed for 
lomestic use, so that the surplus may 
ec sold at the world price without af- 
ecting the domestic value. If this could 
e accomplished by some sort of eco- 
nomie legerdemain, it is obvious that the 
jomestic price could be arbitrarily fixed 
t some predetermined point, and the 

heat grower thereby be enriched by the 
imple method of extracting toll from 
the domestic bread consumer. 

The difficulty in bringing about this 
politically ideal adjustment for class 
venefit lies in the disposition of the loss 
which would inevitably result from the 
sale of the surplus at the world price. 
In the so-called Norris bill, this was very 
simply accomplished by providing that 
the government should buy the surplus 
it the domestic price, sell it abroad at 
the world price and charge the loss to 
the Treasury. In the more ingenious 
plan of the McNary-Haugen bill, report- 
ed to have been written in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and having the per- 
sonal indorsement of Secretary Wallace, 
the loss on the exported surplus was to 
be prorated back to the grower through 
the use of a complicated system of scrip. 

There is a curious analogy between the 
problem of wheat prices thus considered 
and the present position of flour prices, 
as they are influenced by the sale of the 
surplus. The surplus, in the case of 
flour, is not, however, the amount ex- 
ported but the quantity sold to a group 
of large buyers, less than twenty in num- 
her, who buy and use approximately 
seven million barrels of flour annually. 
These buyers, by reason of the volume 
of their requirements, are able to exert 
a buying power no less effective in mak- 
ing prices on flour than that exercised 
by world values on the domestic price 
of wheat. 

Here, however, the analogy ends. For, 
in the case of wheat, the price controlling 
surplus is created at harvest time, is 
fixed and measurable, and its effect is, 
therefore, unavoidable. It must, sooner 
or later, be disposed of, regardless of 
the price realized for it. The flour sur- 
plus, on the other hand, is created cur- 
rently, and need not be created at all. 
It is brought into being bv the mills in 
response, not to demand, but to pressure 
in terms of “create me a surplus of 
flour and sell it to me at a surplus price.” 

If, as incorporated in the economic 
dream of the McNary-Haugen bill, this 
could be accomplished by treating that 
surplus as a separate item and charging 
it off, all would be well. Unfortunately, 
the surplus flour created and dumped in 
response to the demand of concentrated 
buying cannot be segregated from the 
rest of the country’s flour production. 
The price at which it is sold reacts upon 
the price of all other flour, just as surely 
as does the price of the exported wheat 
surplus fix the price of the whole crop 
of wheat. 

Congress and all of the farmer saving 
organizations are urging the wheat grow- 
er to reduce his production to domestic 
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and thus relieve wheat 
prices from the blighting influence of the 


requirements, 


surplus. Millers watch the argument and 
the proceedings as they would a pano- 
rama, not considering, evidently, that in 
them there is a lesson which they may 
read, 

They are not in position to secure help, 
or even the political gesture of help, 
from Congress. They are, in fact, much 
more likely to be investigated and as- 
sailed. But it is conceivable that they 
might take their own part sufficiently to 
cease creating an unmerchantable sur- 
plus of flour to be “exported” to a few 
large concentrated buying factors and 
thus, by their own act, depressing the 
price of their whole flour production, 

There is another, if minor, analogy 
between the wheat surplus and the over- 
production of flour. The farmer is being 
told that his trouble arises from too 
great concentration on wheat growing, 
regardless of demand, cost of production 
and price obtained. He is urged to 
diversify, and is about to be loaned 
money to enable him to diversify. It is 
merely a parallel statement to say that 
the miller is concentrating too greatly 
on the production of flour without re- 
gard to demand, cost of production and 
the price realized. He also should di- 
versify by supplying his trade with what 
it wants, at a fair profit, and then ceas- 
ing to produce. 


UNECONOMICAL WHEAT 
| P aeberenrvsonages farming is as old as 

agriculture itself. It has been a 
natural remedy for the ills of one-crop 
cultivation throughout the history of the 
civilized world. The habits of the farmer 
are the same today as they were in the 
days of Cain, who, according to Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, contented 
himself with “harassing the soil.” He 
kept no stock. His acres became ex- 
hausted—he killed Abel—and eventually 
he was obliged to move on. 

This old story symbolizes the world’s 
perpetual search for new lands, and the 
consequent riot of exploitation, culminat- 
ing always in exhausted soil and the ne- 
cessity for migration or for altering hab- 
its of cultivation. Most of the Old 
World passed through this process gen- 
erations ago. America is still in the 
midst of it. The plowshare has pushed 
greedily westward through the virgin soil 
of the United States, leaving behind it 
the scars of its spoliation. Long ago 
these began to heal in the eastern states, 
and the progress of soil restoration has 
extended slowly and surely westward. 
Minnesota, for example, was once known 
as a wheat state. It is more widely 
known now as a butter state. 

But beyond Minnesota, westward, in 
general, of the Mississippi, lies the great 
region of the one-crop farmer. His soil 
has lost its fabulous primeval richness. 
It no longer raises thirty, forty and even 
sixty bushels of wheat to the acre. The 
average for the entire wheat producing 
region is less than fifteen bushels. In 
Canada the average for the past fifteen 
yeats is more than sixteen bushels; last 
year the yield was 22.1 bushels per acre. 





England’s average is thirty-one, Ger- 
many’s twenty-seven, France’s eighteen. 

That the time for diversification in 
America has arrived is emphasized, not 
only by these figures but by the recent 
report of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, which has gathered data for the 
use of the President in determining the 
desirability of adding to the import duty 
on wheat. Investigators of the commis- 
sion visited the hard spring wheat area 
of the Northwest and obtained cost rec- 
ords on representative farms. Their re- 
port showed that in 1923 the yield per 
acre on the United States farms visited 
varied from 5.3 bushels up to 18.5 bushels 
per acre. In Canada the lowest yield 
per acre was 10.6 bushels and the high- 
est 40.8. 

The best commentary on these figures 
is the commission’s further finding that 
the cost of producing hard spring wheat 
last year on the United States farms vis- 
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ited averaged $1.29 per bushel, against 
eighty cents in the dominion. 

Canada is still exploiting its virgin soil. 
The United States has come to the end 
of that tether. One-crop farming has 
become unprofitable over a large area of 
this country’s wheat land. The obvious 
remedy, therefore, is to reduce farm 
costs by increasing wheat yields. Diver- 
sification has been doing this ever since 
Eden. In a word, it produces more 
wheat from less soil. Every acre is made 
to pay its own way. 

The American farmer's problem is 
not so much an unprofitable surplus of 
wheat as it is a dearth of profitable 
wheat. The remedy lies, not in reducing 
wheat acreage, but in growing more 
wheat per acre, thus lowering the cost 
per bushel. Any measure of finance or 
legislation that does not contribute to- 
ward this end can at best be considered 
no more than a temporary expedient. 





forty-five cents a bushel. 


ing market. 


products. 
him with the other. 


removed. 


pounds, or $1.5288 per barrel. 


mockery. 


be identical. 





A WARNING 


NCE again a proposed change in the tariff on wheat brings up the 

question of proportionate duties on the manufactured products there- 
of. President Coolidge has been asked, on behalf of the wheat growers 
of the United States, to advance the tariff on wheat from thirty cents to 
He has called on the Tariff Commission for 
information, and this commission, while evidently believing that the differ- 
ence in production costs for wheat in the United States and Canada war- 
rants the fifty per cent increase in the wheat duty, has not as yet decided 
what specific recommendation it shall make to the President. 

The wheat grower must have the full benefit of the domestic consum- 
He suffers equally if the millers buy Canadian wheat fcr 
grinding and if the bakers and housewives buy Canadian flour for baking. 
A tariff which shuts out Canadian wheat and lets in Canadian flour is as 
ruinous to the United States wheat farmer as no tariff at all. 
advocates of the forty-five cent duty on wheat are sincere in their desire 
to benefit the wheat grower, as they doubtless are, they must be the first 
and most ardent advocates of a correspondingly increased tariff on wheat 
They cannot afford to help the farmer with one hand and rob 


The millers of the United States ask no more than fair play. 
ask only that whatever duty may be fixed for wheat shall automatically 
carry with it a compensatory duty for wheat products. 
because Canada, with a wheat crop of nearly half a billion bushels, and 
with a flour milling capacity far in excess of the present maximum demand, 
is in a position to flood the United States with flour if the tariff permits, 
and thereby to destroy a vast industry which, in the single item of wages 
alone, is paying nearly fifty million dollars a year to American labor. 

But the demand of the millers for fair play is based first of all on 
the welfare of the American wheat grower. 
it is, in the long run, absolutely essential to the prosperity of the whole 
country. Unless the duty on wheat products is advanced proportionately 
with the tariff on wheat itself, the farmer will lose his domestic market 
just as surely as if the duty on wheat, instead of being raised, were actually 


The present duty on wheat flour is seventy-eight cents per hundred 
If the tariff on wheat is advanced to forty- 
five cents, the duty on flour must be correspondingly increased to at least 
$1.17 per hundred pounds, or $2.29 per barrel. 
added protection to the American wheat grower is nothing but an empty 


It has been argued that the Tariff Commission has as yet insufficient 
data to permit it to make any recommendation based on the actual produc- 
The ratio established between wheat 
and its products in arriving at the schedule of duties in the 1922 tariff 
law was determined after a very careful investigation, and thus ought to 
remain undisturbed; in other words, the proportionate increases should 
The essential point is that the 1922 duties on flour and feed 
were compensatory in nature, and this compensatory feature must be 
absolutely maintained if the proposed increase in the wheat tariff is to be 
of the slightest value to the farmers, 

The millers can do much by seeing that the facts are fully and clearly 
understood by those in Washington who have influence with the President. 
They can do still more by seeing that every trade and commercial organiza- 
tion which has the welfare of the wheat grower at heart understands the 
situation and acts upon it vigorously and promptly. The wheat farmer 
stands in grave danger; his friends may ruin him if they rob him of his 
domestic market by opening the gates to the manufactured products of 
wheat even while they are seeking to safeguard him by increasing the bar- 
riers against the importation of the raw material. 


tion costs of flour and wheat feeds. 


If the 


They 


They ask this 


His safety is their safety; 


Otherwise, the proposed 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 27.) 

Puiapverewia, Pa.—Flour is dull, but 
limits are generally steadily held. Mill- 
feed is steady under small supplies, but 
trade is quiet. 


Nasuvitie, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
from the Southeast continues extremely 
light. Buyers are manifesting little in- 
terest. Millfeed is slow, and there is 
no material change in prices. 

New York, N. Y.—Demand is slow, as 
buyers are not prepared to meet mills’ 
prices. Occasionally flour can be ob- 
tained at concessions, but most of the 
prices are held firm. Export demand is 
not active. 

Co.umsus, On1o.—The week starts off 
with very little inquiry for flour. Buy- 
ers seem to anticipate lower prices. Mills 
are holding quotations firm, and very 
little price cutting is reported. Feed is 
slow, with prices lower. 


Mitwauxee, Wis.—An easy feeling in 
wheat is checking improvement in the 
flour trade. Millers are adhering firmly 
to previous limits. Rye flour is fairly 
active, but buyers press for concessions. 
Millfeed is in a rut, with prices nominal- 
ly unchanged. 


Bartimore, Mp.—Flour is easier in 
tone, with lower wheat and feed, and 
demand has apparently dried up. Feed 
is $1 ton lower on spring bran, soft win- 
ter bran and standard middiings; other- 
wise unchanged and generally lifeless. 
Flour quotations are unchanged. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour demand is dull 
and uninteresting. Some business is he- 
ing done in the South on soft patents, 
but this trade is iimited to purchases 
for immediate requirements. Export de- 
mand is very light, and almost limited to 
the trade in South American markets. 
Millfeed is practically unchanged. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a continued 
slow demand for all grades of flour, 
with no material change in prices. Pres- 
sure to sell genes | patents is not so 
marked as last week. The trade is well 
supplied with flour, under liberal offer- 
ings. Millfeed is dull and lower, espe- 
cially on spring bran, offerings of which 
are excessive. There is some accumula- 
tion of Pacific Coast bran, and some 
pressure to sell. Other feeds are dull 
and lower. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Flour prices are held 
at unchanged levels, with little change in 
the character of buying. Spring and 
soft winters are moving very slowly, 
most business passing being in hard win- 
ter wheat flour. Feed is steady, and 
prices unchanged. There is some in- 
quiry for March feed, but no life to 
demand. Crushers have advanced the 
price on oil meal, and are asking $43 ton, 
Chicago, but demand is rather quiet and 
trade slow to follow the advance. 


NEW WARD CORPORATION 


Officers and Directors of Baking Company 
A d—No © tion with United 
Bakeries Corporation 


In purchasing the Ward Baking Co., 
as announced in The Northwestern Mill- 
er of Feb. 20, William B. Ward and 
his associates came into control of what 
is probably the largest and oldest baking 
company in America. It was founded in 
1849, and operates 16 plants in 12 cities, 
with an approximate annual output of 
390,000,000 loaves of bread and an an- 
nual consumption of 1,300,000 bbls of 
flour. 

The officers in the new company are: 
W. C. Evans, John W. Tolley, George 
Hoernle, John Hines and Harry Kehoe, 
vice presidents; P. H. Helms, secretary- 
treasurer; John M. Barber, assistant 
treasurer; R. A. Peterson, second assist- 
ant treasurer; George Zacharias, assist- 
ant secretary. 

Directors: William B. Ward, W. C. 
Evans, P. H. Helms, John W. Tolley, W. 
J. Jackson, president Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad; Charles A. Ward, 
president Ward Motor Vehicle Co; How- 
ard Walter, lawyer, Pittsburgh; Edward 
Gwinner, capitalist, Pittsburgh; C. B. 
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Comstock, architect, New York; Edgar 
Palmer, president New Jersey Zine Co., 
and J. L. Kirkland, director Transcon- 
tinental Oil Co. 

Seventy-five years ago James Ward 
and his son, Hugh Ward (William 
Ward’s grandfather), opened a small 
bakery on Broome Street, New York. 
Later Hugh Ward and his son, Robert 
B. Ward, opened a bakery in Pittsburgh, 
and it was in that city that William B. 
Ward was born in 1884, 

The R. B. Ward Co. of Pittsburgh 
became the Ward Baking Co., and in 
1900 the Ward-Corby Baking Co. was 
organized, with plants in Boston, Provi- 
dence and Chicago. Robert B. Ward 
and his brother, George S. Ward, went 
to New York in 1909 and organized the 
Ward Bread Co., and bakeries were built 
in New York, Brooklyn and Newark. 

In 1911 the Ward Baking Co. was 
formed, and took over the Ward-Mackey, 
the Ward-Corby, the Ward Bread, and 
the Ohio Baking Co. of Cleveland. At 
the death of Robert B. Ward, several 
years ago, George S. Ward became his 
successor as president of the corpora- 
tion. During recent years his son, Ralph 
D. Ward, second vice president, was in 
charge of the business. 

William B. Ward is but 40 years old. 
At 28 he was director and treasurer of 
the Ward Baking Co. He has outlined 
a comprehensive Bg pony for his 
company, which calls for an expansion 
of business to $100,000,000 worth of 


sales in the next two years. The cor- 
poration employs more than 4,000 per- 
sons in its plants in Boston, Providence, 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, South Bend, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Columbus and Youngstown, 
and operates a fleet of over 1,000 deliv- 
| trucks. 

or the purpose of averting misunder- 
standing, Mr. Ward on Feb. 20 made 
an announcement to the effect that there 
is no connection between the United 
Bakeries Corporation, of which until re- 
cently he was president, and the Ward 
Baking Corporation. 

At the annual meeting of the United 
Bakeries Corporation, held in New York 
Feb. 18, the following officers were elect- 
ed: Brayton Campbell, president; How- 
ard Ward, M. Lee Marshall, Wade Hol- 
land, Harry D. Tipton, Paul J. Stern 
and Samuel F. McDonald, vice presi- 
dents; George E. Barber, secretary- 
treasurer. The officers constitute the 
board of directors, with the addition of 
Otto Schenk, Frederick G. Stroehmann 
and George Smith, the latter being chair- 
man. 





Seventeen class 1 railroads in the 
United States operated at a loss in 1923, 
nine in the eastern, one in the southern 
and seven in the western district. In 
1922, 26 roads had operating deficits, of 
which 12 were in the eastern, one in the 
southern and 13 in the western. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 24 Feb. 25 
Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1923 1922 





Minneapolis ...266,113 232,568 295,160 252,720 
Bt. Paar .cccece 13,478 12,436 14,390 7,500 
Duluth-Superior 14,065 16,395 25,860 9,075 
Milwaukee ..... «+... 3,800 800 2,400 

Detele ov cncces 293,646 265,199 336,210 271,695 


Outside mills*..179,203 215,222 180,620 177,113 





Ag’gate sprg.472,849 480,421 516,830 448,808 


St. Louis ...... 35,600 31,100 26,800 27,200 
St. Louist ..... 49,300 47,600 40,700 32,400 
Buffalo ........ 123,534 122,649 ...... 143,825 
Rochester ..... 4,700 56,700 3,600 8,900 
Chicago ..... -- 28,000 38,000 20,000 25,000 


Kansas City... .104,990 101,190 99,295 98,320 
Kansas Cityt...295,277 299,458 269,445 297,385 


OUBGRE .cccccee 21,126 22,867 23,680 20,750 
St. Joseph ..... BECO BASOe cccvcee seccce 
Salina ........ 20,921 21,183 23,000 38,555 
Wichita ....... $5,887 36,630 ...... w..00. 
Toledo ........ 32,200 35,000 30,100 25,800 
Toledof ....... 58,350 85,913 62,235 63,525 
Indianapolis ... ..... 9,565 11,660 b 

Nashville** ....119,135 126,679 98,040 117,270 
Portiand, Oreg. 45,703 44,065 30,970 32,560 
Seattle ........ 28,356 32,368 41,479 24,900 
Tacoma ....... 29,035 38,455 29,245 37,830 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 24 Feb. 25 
Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1923 1922 

4 


Minneapolis ...... 46 0 62 46 
Be. POE coceccsces 54 50 61 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 44 70 25 
BER WOEES ccc cccce se 32 5 16 
Outside mills* .... 53 56 53 42 

Average spring... 48 46 53 42 
Bt. TeOUle cocscvces 57 49 53 54 
Gt. Leowiaf .ccccse'’s 57 55 52 42 
ee 74 74 ee 86 
Rochester ........ 25 31 19 47 
Chicago .......... 70 95 60 63 
Kansas City ...... 68 67 74 85 
Kansas Cityt ..... 58 59 52 63 
Omahe ccccsccsece 84 90 100 110 
Oh. SONU csvccces 49 64 os ee 
BaMMS scccccccces 52 53 50 83 
WOR cccvecéocs 55 55 ee oe 
TOGO wccscocccess 70 77 63 53 
Toledof .......04. 65 73 53 49 
Indianapolis ...... .. 48 61 46 
Nashville** ....... 62 57 53 59 
Portland, Oregon.. 73 71 54 67 
Beattle .ncccccceces 54 61 79 47 
TACOMA occcccccce 61 67 61 66 

Totals ...cccccce 57 63 53 63 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





INCREASED OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Chairman O’Con- 
nor, of the Shipping Board, has been re- 
quested by President Coolidge to inves- 
tigate and report to him regarding the 
recent increase in Atlantic Ocean freight 
rates on certain farm products. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace has declared 
that the increase, which amounts to 10c 
per 100 lbs, is wholly unwarranted and 
detrimental to American agriculture. 
Farm organizations carried a protest to 
the President. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





BUFFALO MILL CONTRACT AWARDED 

Minneapous, Minn.—The — Russell- 
Miller. Milling Co., of Minneapolis, has 
awarded a contract to James Pye, local 
representative of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., for the machinery to equip the 
2,300-bbl mill now under construction at 
Buffalo, N. Y. The contract calls for 
67 stands of double rolls, of special con- 
struction and finish. The new mill will 
be a duplicate of the company’s B mill 
in Minneapolis. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 “out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,465 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Feb. 23, 1924, with 

comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
utput——, -—Exports—. 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis ... 6,344 8,724 39 43 
St. Paul ....... 364 eT ere T 
Duluth-Superior 530 Gee «esses. | cede 
Outside ....... 5,482 6,312 44 23 





Denmark finished a record year of but- 
ter exportation in 1923. 
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SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 


Organization Perfected at Minneapolis in 
Attempt to Do Away with Exist- 
ing Trade Evils 


Minneapouis, Minn.—What was de- 
clared to be the most constructive meet- 
ing of spring wheat millers in years was 
held here on Feb. 26. There were millers 
present from Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota, Montana and Minnesota. 
George M, Palmer, president Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, presided, and C. 
T. Vandenover, secretary Southern Min- 
nesota Mills, acted as secretary. 

The present unsatisfactory condition 
»f the milling business was freely dis- 
cussed, and James F. Bell, vice president 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., suggested 
he formation of a bureau that could 

nlighten millers on their manufacturing 
osts, through the introduction of proper 

ccounting systems. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
hury Flour Mills Co., told how weak the 
ailling industry was because of its lack 
f constant and proper representation at 
Washington. He referred to the various 
hills, adversely affecting millers, that 
ome up from time to time for enact- 
ment into law and have to be combated 
hy the Millers’ National Federation, 
hough that body is not supported by the 
nillers of the country as a whole. Mr. 
Loring reminded the millers that eco- 
nomic problems cannot be regulated b 
law, but must be worked out in a logical, 
easonable way. He added that, if con- 
\itions do not improve, there will be a 
further curtailment in milling operations, 
ind pointed out that idle mills are not 
in asset to the industry. 

H. H. King, of the H. H, King Flour 
Mills Co., made a motion that the chair- 
man appoint a committee to work out a 
plan along the lines suggested by Mr. 
Bell. A unanimous vote was taken on 
this, and the chair a Mr. King, 
Dwight M. Baldwin, W. N. Smith, H. 
H. Whiting, Walter Stern, J. H. Mulli- 
ken and C, T. Olson. 

Other speakers at the meeting: Willis 
C. Helm, of the Russell-Miller Millin 
Co., Walter Stern, Milwaukee, W. N. 
Smith, Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., and C. T. Vandenover. 
Points brought out were that millers 
should adjust their capacity to changed 
conditions. 

It was finally decided that a perma- 
nent organization be formed, to be 
known as The Spring Wheat Millers’ 
Club, and that the temporary chairman 
and secretary should remain in office un- 
til permanent officers were elected. Mill- 
ers in the five states represented in the 
meeting are eligible to membership. 

With one or two exceptions all Minne- 
apolis mills and interior Minnesota mills 
having headquarters in Minneapolis were 
represented. Outside millers present: 

isconsin: Walter Stern, W. H. Ca- 
hill, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee; E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie; W. G. Grover, New 
Richmond Roller Mills. 

Minnesota: George M. Palmer, F. E. 
Browder and H. R. Harmer, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato; C. S. Olson, New 
London Milling Co., Willmar; L. B. 
Denison, Northfield Roller Mills Co; W. 
S. Weiss, La Grange Mills, Red Wing; 
Richard Swartz, New Ulm Roller Mill 
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The rate of flour mill operation during the week of Feb. 17-23 showed 
little change from that of the preceding weeks. 


two-point gain; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills, 
with a 61 per cent output, remained unchanged, while the central states 
soft winter wheat group reported a reduction in output, from 73 per cent 
The Buffalo flour production remained un- 
changed, at 74 per cent of capacity; St. Louis and the surrounding terri- 
tory showed a distinct gain, reporting a 57 per cent production. The 
activity of the Pacific Coast mills was materially less than during the 
preceding weeks, the Portland mills reporting a 73 per cent flour produc- 
tion, Seattle 54 per cent and Tacoma 51 per cent. 
Domestic flour business continues quiet, with prices unchanged. For 
patents, springs remain about 65c Pr bbl above hard winters, and about 
hard winter wheat flours are running 
about 20c per bbl below their respective levels at this period a year ago, 
but soft winters are about 75c lower than they were then. 
feeds are slow and weak; bran has declined about $2.50 per ton since the 
first of February, and is at least $5.50 lower than it was at this time a 
Thus the lower wheat price, which, based on Chicago May, is 
about 9c per bu below last year’s level, is now being compensated for to 
the farmer by the lower price of feeds. 
The week’s main interests for the milling industry have been in Wash- 
ington, where the Tariff Commission has held hearings on the proposed 
increase in the wheat duty. Millers and others have 


the wheat tariff correspondingly in the duties on the manufactured products 
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Co; A. Green, Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Milling Co., Glencoe; R. A. Hoyt, Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City; F. A. Rue- 
nitz, Springfield Milling Co; B. Stock- 
man, Duluth-Superior Milling Co; F. J. 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; 
H. C. Jorgenson, Cambridge Milling Co; 
C. E. Hutton, Osakis Milling Co; C. R. 
Anderson, Red River Milling Co., Fer- 
s Falls; Howard G. Berry, eves Bros. 
illing Co., Norwood; S. Stewart, Mor- 
ris; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm; H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud; 
Albert F. Koch, Echo Milling Co; S. M. 
Sivertson and J. J. Padden, Crookston; 
C. J. Marboe, Hormel Milling Co., Aus- 
tin; E. A. and G. W. Everett, Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca; A. L. 
Goodman, Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
North Dakota: F. W. Breakey, Farm- 
ers’ Mill & Elevator Association, Devils 
Lake; A. D. Brophey, Fargo Mill Co. 
South Dakota: J. F. Kelly, Britton 
Mill, Light & Power Co; F. C. Smith, 
Charles Mix County Milling Co., Platte. 
Montana: W. N. Smith, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown; S. B. Fairbanks, 
Hobson Milling Co; W. C. Boeke, Cas- 
cade Milling & Elevator Co. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





AUSTRALIAN BAKERS STRIKE 


Mexpourne, Vicrorta, Jan. 21.—-Fol- 
lowing upon the decision of the master 
bakers of Sydney to revert to the system 
of night baking, many of the operative 
bakers recently went out on strike. The 
employers, however, are apparently not 
in the least perturbed. They declare 
that they are able to provide an ample 
supply of bread of better quality than 
previously. The master bakers are so 
well organized that all the shops are in 
close touch with the position, and if any 
master baker is short of a few loaves he 
can quickly obtain a supply from others 


who are able to bake more bread than 
they require. 

An application for the deregistration 
of the Operative Bakers’ Union on the 
ground of it having participated in an 
illegal strike has been made on behalf 
of the Master Bakers’ Association. 

The secretary of the union has stated 
that the employers are offering £7 10s@ 
£9 per week for foremen, and cannot 
get them. The maximum rate under the 
award is £5 10s 6d. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





DEATH OF JOHN V. HECKER 


New Yorx, N. Y.—John Valentine 
Hecker, aged 76, and formerly president 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
of this city, died at his home in Green- 
wich, Conn., Feb. 19. . 

Mr. Hecker was a native New Yorker, 
and in 1874 was a member of the firm 
of George V. Hecker & Co., millers, and 
when the merger of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell interests was formed in 1892 he 
became president of the merged firms, 
which position he held until forced by ill 
health to retire in 1897. 

Mr. Hecker was a member of the 
board of managers of the Produce Ex- 
change in 1880, and later was its secre- 
tary. He was a member of the Union 
League Club of New York and of the 
General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





MEMPHIS ELEVATOR BURNS 

NasHuvitte, Teny.—Fire destroyed the 
storage elevator of the Sessums Grain 
Co., Central and Cooper avenues, Mem- 
phis, Feb. 23. The loss was estimated 
at approximately $100,000. The cause of 
the fire has not been determined. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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BRITISH STRIKE SETTLED 


Dockers Get Shilling Extra Pay and Another 
in June—Flour Market Firm, Owing 
to Weaker Exchange 


Lonpon, Enc. Feb. 26.—(Special 
Cable)—The dock strike has been set- 
tled, the men getting 1s per day extra 
pay now and another shilling in June, 
restarting work immediately. 

The flour market is firm, owing to 
weaker currency exchange, but demand 
is very slow. Canadian mills offer top 
patents at 37s@37s 6d ($5.55@5.65 per 
bbl), export patents at 34s 6d@35s ($5.20 
@5.25 per bbl), c.i.f., March seaboard, 
but business is possible only at lower 
prices. Australians are 33s, c.i.f., April. 
Home milled straight run is officially 
39s, delivered; actually, considerably less. 

The Holland market is apathetic. 
Home mills are getting the bulk of busi- 
ness at 16 florins ($5.35 per bbl). 

C. F. G, Rarxes. 








CHAMBER FILES AN APPEAL 


Minneapolis Exchange Asks Court to Set 
Aside Recent Restraining Order of 
Federal Trade Commission 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has appealed to the United States 
circuit court of appeals to set aside the 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 
directing it to “cease and desist” from 
certain practices, charged to be con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. The peti- 
tion of appeal was filed at St. Louis by 
Judge David F. Simpson, counsel for the 
chamber. 

The commission order directed the 
chamber to cease “conspiring” against 
the St. Paul Grain Exchange and the 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, from en- 
deavoring “to maintain a monopoly of 
the grain trade within 100 miles of Min- 
neapolis,” from refusing to give its quo- 
tations in trading hours to other than 
members of the exchange, from exacting 
a uniform commission charge on grain 
handled, and from denying membership 
to farmers’ co-operatives paying patron- 
age dividends. 

“The Chamber of Commerce is not a 
corporation, company or association or- 
ganized to carry on business for profit 
either for itself or that of members,” 
the petition to the federal court states. 
“The charges in the complaint and prac- 
tices referred to do not constitute unfair 
competition. The findings of fact filed 
with the order are not sustained by the 
evidence, and are erroneous.” 

The petition sets forth that the com- 
plaint is the result of a proceeding in- 
stituted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in 1914, and that the final order was 
filed in December, 1923. The proceeding 
was prompted by differences between the 
chamber and the Equity Co-operative 
Exchange, which is now in receivership. 








LIVE STOCK LOAN BILL’S PROGRESS 
Wasurnorton, D. C., Feb. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Norbeck-Burtness $50,- 
000,000 live stock loan bill for the spring 
wheat area of the Northwest was made 
unfinished business of the Senate late 
today, and is expected to come to a vote 
by the end of the week. 
CuHaries C. Harr. 








jutes; milifeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS . 
Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 26. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
NE oes coo ceevedcesicovcstes $6.30@6.70 $6.35 @7.00 Bocce Deore $6 .30@6.70 $6.75 @7.25 $6.55 @6.80 $7.00 @ 7.35 $7.70@7.85 $6.60@6.85 $7.40@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...........-+-eseeee 5.80@6.30 6.25 @6.45 cece ccee 6.00 @6.25 6.25 @6.75 6.15 @6.40 6.70@ 7.00 6.75 @7.65 6.35 @6.60 Tre, were 
GEE TNE GONE ccc cccccccccccccccecccoece 4.60@5.20 4.50@4.75 coves @ecee 4.60@5.00 5.15 @5.60 coce@es 5.60 @ 5.90 5.40@6.10 oece@ecece ooee@® wee 
Hard winter short patent.................- 5.60 @6.10 os ce Mos 5.80@6.40 5.70@6.10 5.90@6.50 6.25 @6.50 6.60 @ 6.85 6.00@7.15 6.40 @6.65 6.40@ 6.75 
Se EE EE « vans v.cccseveseccesees 4.90@5.20 .-@. 5.10@5.60 4.90@5.25 5.60@6.10 5.75 @6.00 6.25@ 6.50 cece eees 6.10 @6.35 ee Pe 
Har Winter Bret GIOAF 20. ccccccccescccsece 4.40 @4.80 --@.. 4.00 @4.35 4.10@4.35 4.75 @5.00 coce@oceee coon @ coce cooc@ecee cove @ocece ms seer 
Soft winter short patent.................+-. 5.30 @5.60 seeWPeces rT See 5 .60@6.00 oes s@aees 5.55 @5.80 ooeale asec 6.00@7.00 5.85@6.10 7.20@ 7.50 
Ge WEES ecccccccccccescctcscese 4.70 @5.00 coe Wceces coeM@ene 4.75 @5.10 4.85 @5.50 *4.70@4.95 *4.75@ 5.60 5.50@6.00 5.60@5.85 5.75@ 6.00 
ee OS 6 os wecccc ccc Coccece 4.40 @ 4.60 coos @ecee coerce 4.00@4.25 cvceQ@oecce doos@oore Ceee 000:¢ 5.15 @5.85 cone @eves 3.50@ 4.50 
nd ok vidiccg <08atetenscceses 3.90@4.30 3.90 @3.95 <astibces a er 4.25 @4.75 4.35 @ 4.60 4.60@ 4.80 4.60@5.00 a oe ope” eRe 
Se OE ec wadosclcgcedsccesesseccs 3.70@4.15 3.35 @3.40 ce@vce o@a<ese ee Perr 3.85 @4.10 ccc @ coce evceGPeose oo@ue oe@ ccce 

FEED— 
tle iis ih irheee beeen teccesees 25.50 @ 26.00 23.00@24.00 ee ee ETe, Tee _— po 30.50@31.00 33.00@33.50  31.00@31.50 29.75@30.75 wo20M cece 
ED a wins stnrercsersocseeve 25.50 @ 27.50 coce@eecsec ++++@24.50 26.50 @ 27.00 5 Pe eee @orcc cee @ cece 32.560@33.00 coco Qaucee coos cuee 
ee SE EE AS 6s ens ds coddcccccvceesve 26.50 @ 27.50 co Q@ecee 27.00 @ 27.50 -@.. 33.00@34.00 33.00 @ 33.50 +++ +@33.50 cove @eciee 30.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 25.50 @ 26.00 23.00@24.00 25.50 @ 26.00 ve ne Nees -— 30.50@31.00 33.50@ 34.00 31.00 @31.50 29.00 @30.00 33.00 @34.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 28.00@31.50  27.50@29.00 -+++@28.00 28.50@29.50 -@.. 35.00@36.00  37.50@ 38.00  35.50@36.00  33.00@34.00 inv Se Cnet 
WEEE 4h adRGbdACeSeREDchase ibe seeteccces 32.50 @34.50 33.00@34.50 ooes@enee woes Qesse a Ae 39.00@40.00  40.00@ 40.50 «+++@39.00 36.00@37.00 cove cece 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
eee $5.70@6.30 (49’s) $4.50@5.10 (49's) $4.65@5.15 (49's) $0. -@oeee $6.80@ 7.35 $6.20@6.40 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 5.60@5.75 5.35 @5.50 7.00@7.30 é 7.55 @ 7.75 6.90@7.20 


‘Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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STANDARD WEIGHT PLEA 


Representative Brand, of Ohio, Declares His 
Bread Bill Would Save the Con- . 
sumer $50,000,000 a Year 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bread should be 
sold throughout the United States by 
weight instead of by the loaf, under a 
federal law, just as other articles are 
sold only by weight and measure, Rep- 
resentatives Charles Brand, of Ohio, au- 
thor of the bread standardization bill, 
said in testifying before the House agri- 
cultural committee. 

“Bread,” he said, “is being sold in 
short-weight loaves over the United 
States generally, wherever there is no 
law requiring standard loaves, These 
short-weight loaves are, as a rule, sold 
at the same price as full-weight loaves 
are sold, where full-weight loaves are re- 
quired by law. ‘The loss to the people of 
the country where there is no protecting 
law is an enormous sum, which I think I 
can show amounts to $50,000,000 a year.” 

Mr. Brand submitted official reports 
from Ohio and Indiana, which have full- 
weight laws, to show that prevailing 
prices are 8c for 16-0z loaves and 12c 
for 24-0z loaves. The prevailing prices 
throughout the country, he said, were 8c 
for the small loaf and 12c for the large, 
the same as in the states which have full- 
weight laws. In the states without such 
laws the public, he said, was sustaining 
a loss. In computation of this loss he 
cited the following figures: 

“According to the Department of Ag- 
riculture the bakers used 68,253,000 bbls 
flour in 1923, worth $6 bbl, or $409,000,- 
000 worth of flour. As the flour in the 
bread is less than one fourth the value 
at which the bread is sold, the value of 
the bread produced from this flour is 
therefore $1,638,000,000. If the bread 
is short-weighted two ounces on a 1-lb 
loaf, the consumers lose one eighth of 
the value of the bread, which would be 
$204,500,000. If only half the bread is 
short-weighted in the United States, the 
loss is $102,000,000. 

“To be sure that we have not over- 
estimated, we have claimed only a loss 
of $50,000,000, which is only half of 
what the loss really appears to be. The 
purpose of this measure is to save this 
loss to consumers of the country in so 
far as a federal statute will serve this 
purpose.” 

Detailing his experience as author of 
the bread standardization law in Ohio, 
Mr. Brand said he was induced to draft 
the Ohio law by reason of the discovery 
that in Ohio bread was sold at the same 
price in weights ranging from 12 to 15 
oz, often in the same store. As to the 
effect of the law, he said: 

“T am able to say to you that the 
measure has worked well in Ohio. The 
weight of bread was immediately in- 
creased to full-weight, showing an _ in- 
crease in Ohio of two ounces on a 16-02 
loaf and four ounces on a 24-02 loaf, as 
the prevailing weights before had been 
respectively 14 and 20 oz. 

“IT am able to report also that there 
was no increase of price when the 
weights were changed, and the consum- 
ers immediately got the benefit without 
any additional cost. 

“This needs an explanation. It seems 
hard to believe that the bakers can add 
‘one eighth or even more to the weight 
of bread without adding to the price, 
until you analyze the situation, 

“In raising the weight, the baker does 
not lose one eighth but only loses on 
the cost of the materials, which are only 
about one fourth the selling price of 
bread; that is, a 16-02 loaf of bread 
selling at 8c only has about two cents’ 
worth of raw material in it. The bak- 
ers will question these figures, but I sub- 
mit to you the cost of bread in the United 
States army, where the government is 
baking for 100,000 men. These two re- 
ports are trom Fort Riley, Kansas, one 
showing the cost of $.0174 per lb for all 
ingredients, the other showing a cost of 
$.0189. These two are the lowest cost 
reports that I have; the highest is $.0222. 
I also submit a report from a large bak- 
ery in New York, the Shults Co., which 
shows a cost of ingredients of $.0291 per 
loaf, but you will note the loaf is a 14-oz 
one; it would be for a 16-0z loaf $.0311. 

“Whether the cost of the ingredients 
of bread is two cents or three cents per 
loaf, the cost of raising the weight two 
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ounces would be one eighth of either two 
or three cents. If it is two cents, it 
would be one quarter cent. This extra 
cost in Ohio was absorbed by the bakers, 
and the consumers receive one eighth 
more bread, which would amount to one 
cent per loaf to them. That is, when the 
bakers add one fourth of a cent to the 
cost, they give the consumer one cent 
more of value. 

“T submit to this committee this propo- 


. sition: when consumers are paying in the 


United States four times the food value 
of a loaf of bread, they shouldn’t be 
forced to submit to a short weight if we 
can avoid that by passing a law.” 
Cartes C. Hart. 





DRIVE FOR EXPORT BILL 


Efforts to Force McNary-Haugen Measure 
Through Congress Show Increaeeg 
Intensity 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The past week 
witnessed growing intensity in the drive 
that is being made to force the McNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill through 
Congress. Practically every agricultural 
district in the United States, and cer- 
tainly every district in which wheat is 
produced on a large scale, was represent- 
ed at a meeting called at the Capitol by 
Representative John W. Summers, who 
represents the Palouse wheat district of 
Washington. No fewer than 100 mem- 
bers of the lower house of Congress 
were present. 

Charles J. Brand, farm marketing 
specialist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, appearing as spokesman for the 
Secretary of Agriculture, told the meet- 
ing that the McNary-Haugen bill was a 
measure which would put the price of 
wheat and other farm products on a 
basis equaling in purchasing power the 
pre-war value of the commodity. In 
this connection he is believed further 
to have aggravated the growing feeling 
in administration circles against Secre- 
tary Wallace for having placed his de- 
partment back of the export corporation 
bill, notwithstanding President Cool- 
idge’s refusal to indorse it. 

If comparisons are odious, contrasts 
are worse, it is pointed out, because, aft- 
er saying that the McNary-Haugen bill 
was superior to all other proposals de- 
signed to improve farm credit condi- 
tions, Mr. Brand took a back-handed 
swing at the $50,000,000 live stock loan 
bill for the Northwest, intended to ac- 
complish more diversified farming, by 
saying that diversification was already 
practiced to about the degree possible 
under climatic and soil conditions in the 
varied localities. The latter bill has been 
officially indorsed by President Coolidge. 

Another sensational disclosure in con- 
nection with this meeting was contained 
in the call for the gathering sent out 
by Representative Summers to his col- 
leagues. This call contained the state- 
ment that Mr. Brand had drafted the 
McNary-Haugen bill, a circumstance 
which caused the comment that Secre- 
tary Wallace might, as a result, have to 
answer to a charge of insubordination. 

George C. Jewett, of Portland and 
Minneapolis, general manager of the 
American Wheat Growers Associated, 
Inc., told the meeting that farmers 
throughout the wheat and live stock sec- 
tions were practically a unit for the ex- 
port corporation bill. He listed 50 farm 
and co-operative marketing associations 
as having given their indorsement. 
Chester C. Davis, commissioner of agri- 
culture of Montana, and S. R. Thomp- 
son, president of the Oregon Export 
Commission League, also spoke for the 
bill. ‘ 
The live stock loan bill has been held 
up in the Senate for almost two weeks 
on account of the debates on the oil leas- 
ing controversy and the consideration 
latterly of the Interior department ap- 
propriation bill. 

Renewed pressure has been asserted in 
the past few days in behalf of the Nor- 
ris-Sinclair bill, but efforts to extend the 
field of interest beyond the four or five 
states where there is a strong admixture 
of radicalism have failed. 

The $50,000,000 live stock loan bill, 
otherwise known as the Norbeck-Burt- 
ness bill, is being closely linked in the 
minds of administration leaders with the 
$10,000,000 corporation recently organ- 
ized following a meeting here in Wash- 





ington addressed by President Coolidge 
and Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
The impression is going out that the ad- 
ministration regards the live stock loan 
bill as necessary to the fullest measure 
of benefits from the broader proposal 
to help the serious banking situation in 
the Northwest. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 


ATTACK ON CROP SERVICE 


Complaints of Southern Senators of Exces- 
sive Estimates on Cotton Result in 
Omission of Spring Report 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has decided to omit the 
spring report on intentions to plant cot- 
ton, because of the bitter complaints of 
several southern senators that the cotton 
market has suffered from excessive esti- 
mates made by the department. 

It is pointed out that this decision is 
important to the growers of grain, be- 
cause it has been asserted many times 
by the representatives in the wheat sec- 
tions that some of the government’s crop 
estimates have had a bearish effect on 
market prices. 

If the champions of the cotton grow- 
ers can stop the government from mak- 
ing such reports there appears to be no 
doubt that the grain growers can accom- 
plish the same thing should they decide 
that crop reports are hurting the market 
for wheat. Cuaries C. Harr. 











RUSSIAN FOOD SUPPLY LOW 

Reports of grain shortages in some 
parts of Russia indicate that the Soviet 
government requisitions for export may 
have unduly reduced the food supplies 
of the Russian people, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture in its 
monthly review of world agriculture. 
It is estimated that at least 75 per cent 
of the available surplus of Russian 
wheat and rye has been exported. 

The Argentine wheat harvest was 


. practically completed in January and 


the crop is now estimated at 259,000,000 
bus, an increase of 10,000,000 over the 
preliminary forecast, the department 
says. The final estimate for the 1922-23 
crop was 189,000,000 bus. 

Stabilization of German currency is 
stated to have “decreased at least tem- 
porarily the demand for foreign food 
products. Stocks held through fear of 
famine are being consumed. The peas- 
ants are marketing their surplus of grain, 
and food consumption is becoming more 
diversified, with the result that more 
meat and dairy products, either from 
Germany or neighboring countries, are 
appearing in the German markets.” 





DETRIMENTAL TO WATER TRAFFIC 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Departures from 
the long and short haul provision of the 
fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act, which are being granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
der authority of law, have been instru- 
mental in driving boats from the inland 
waterways of the country, J. B. Camp- 
bell, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, said to the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, 

Commissioner Campbell was testifying 
in favor of an amendment to the fourth 
section, offered by Senator Gooding, of 
Idaho, which would make it illegal for 
railroads to reduce their rates to ter- 
minals to meet water competition with- 
out making corresponding reductions to 
the interior. All sections of the coun- 
try have been represented at the hear- 
ings. The railroads are opposing the 
amendment, 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





FATAL INJURY FROM FALL 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Winfred M. Giles, 
aged 50, Kansas City manager for Thom- 
son & McKinnon, ain brokers, died 
at Research Hospital here Feb. 21 from 
a double fracture of the skull. The in- 
jury was received the night previous to 
his death, when he fell down the stairs 
leading to the basement of his home as 

he started to attend the furnace. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILL DESTROYED 

The Spring Garden Mills, Montours- 
ville, Pa., were entirely destroyed by fire 
on Jan. 28. W. E. Corson & Sons had 
purchased the plant on July 1, 1923. 





February 27, 1924 
DEATH OF SCOTCH MILLER 


W. F. Stewart an Outstanding Figure in 
Flour Industry of Scotland—Well 
Known in America 


Guiascow, Scortanp, Feb. 5.—W. F. 
Stewart, an outstanding figure in the 
flour milling industry of Scotland, passed 
away recently at his residence at Leith 
at the advanced age of 79. Mr. Stew- 
art, who was commercial manager of the 
flour and oatmeal mills of the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society since 
1894, was active until a year ago. Im- 
mediately after decontrol took place in 
the flour markets, following the close of 
the war, his energies led him to revisit 
the United States and Canada in order 
to study at first hand the prospects for 
wheat and flour supplies. 

During control Mr. Stewart was a very 
frank critic of the government handling 
of flour supplies, and he was particularly 
severe upon the food control department 
for the quality of much of the Chinese 
flour that was latterly distributed. 

As long as 53 years ago, Mr. Stewart, 
through his active interest in the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement on this 
side, became a director of the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. His 
first big post in the movement was as 
manager of the Leith branch of the so- 
ciety, which handled a mixed class of 
produce for distribution to local retail 
societies. 

In 1894, when the wholesale society 
opened the big Chancelot Flour Mills 
in Edinburgh, which are reckoned to be 
among the best equipped in the world, 
he became manager of the milling side of 
the society’s enterprise. Since that date 
he had initiated many important develop- 
ments, including the acquisition in 1903 
of the large Regent Mills, in Glasgow, 
to serve the west of Scotland. It is 
well known that at the end of the war 
he hoped to be able to buy or build an- 
other big mill on the Clyde, because the 
society’s declared policy has always been 
to mill its full requirements of flour, 
but a suitable building was not found 
for sale, nor could the costs of a new 
one at the peak prices then ruling be 
faced by the society. 

As events turned out, it was well this 
further venture, with its huge capital 
commitments, was not entered upon, be- 
cause the retail societies found, when 
decontrol arrived, that they could buy 
flour cheaper from the importers than 
from their own mills, and loyalty to the 
co-operative movement did not deter 
them from seeking supplies at the low- 
est costs, since their members were suf- 
fering wage reductions and required 
cheap food, especially bread. 

Mr. Stewart had paid many visits to 
North America on behalf of develop- 
ments in the interests of co-operative 
bread production. On one occasion he 
submitted a report on his return, recom- 
mending a large purchase of wheat 
growing land in Canada. This created 
much stir in co-operative circles, but 
the discussions lasted beyond the time 
allowed in the option to purchase, and 
the project fell through. It was on his 
recommendation, however, that the Scot- 
tish Co-operative Society opened its 
Winnipeg grain depot and erected grain 
elevators all along the supply route to 
the seaboard in Canada. Later, in 1915, 
again, on Mr. Stewart’s recommendation, 
the society bought the Weitzen estate 
and farm in Canada. 








ROUND-THE-WORLD SERVICE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Five large pas- 
senger and freight vessels are to be as- 
signed by the Shipping Board to the 
United States lines to take the place of 
the five combination passenger and cargo 
vessels recently sold to the Dollar Steam- 
ship Line for the round-the-world serv- 
ice. The new steamers are known as of 
the “B” type, and were completed at the 
Hog Island yard in 1920-21. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





The D. Pender Grocery Co., Norfolk, 
Va., early this month formally opened 
its new $150,000 modern bakery, de- 
clared to be one of the best in tidewater 
Virginia. The plant is equipped with the 
latest type of machinery, and has four 
Standard bread ovens with a capacity of 
4,000 loaves per hour. W. R. Miller is 
general manager. 
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MILLERS GET HEARING ON FLOUR DUTY 





Present Before Tariff Commission Their Case for a Corresponding Increase 
in Import Levy on Mill Products if an Advance on Wheat Is 
Recommended to the President— Comparative Costs 
in the United States and Canada Cited 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers of the United States, 
under the leadership of A. P. Husband, 
secretary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, took up their drive before the 
Tariff Commission Feb. 25-26 for a corre- 
sponding increase in the import duty on 
flour should the commission recommend 
to the President that the present tariff 
on wheat be advanced from 30c to 45c bu. 

The millers presented their principal 
argument in a typewritten brief which 
covered every phase of the question of 
the cost of production of flour in the 
United States as compared with Canada. 
This brief, which had been prepared by 
a group of the leading millers at a con- 
ference over the week end, was read to 
the commission by Fred J. Lingham, of 
the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., of 
Lockport, N. Y. Other testimony was 
given by John Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and Bernard J. Rothwell, of 
Boston, president of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., and the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. Among 
other millers participating in the hearing 
were Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the 
Buffalo plant of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., John A. Sim, manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, T. S. Blish, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., and A. 
E. Bernet, of Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Mr. Crosby testified at some length, 
without interruption by the commission, 
pointing out the difficulties under which 
the American millers were operating, and 
asserting that Canadian competition was 
steadily growing more intense, 

Some of the members of the commis- 
sion indicated that they had information 
as to the truth of his statements that 
Canadian flour had rapidly been elbow- 
ing the American product out of several 
countries in Europe, in the West Indies 
where the British grant a preferential 
tariff, and in some of the South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Mr. Crosby contended that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to retain the present 
relationship between wheat and flour, as 
it exists in the tariff law, in order to 
preserve the domestic trade of the 
American miller, which, he said, was 
nine tenths of his market. 


QUESTION OF FEED TARIFF 

An interesting line of discussion de- 
veloped relative to whether an increase 
in the tariff on wheat and flour should 
also be followed by a proportionate in- 
crease on millfeeds. The position of the 
millers, as presented by Mr. Crosby, was 
that it should. He said, however, that 
he was unable to give the committee any 
definite statements as to the production 
cost of feed, such as bran, shorts and 
middlings, as the millers did not keep 
any very careful account on that item 
because of the uncertainty at all times 
of the market for such products. At 
times, he said, this feed would bring 
more than wheat, and at other times the 
millers were glad to take almost any 
price they could get for it. 

This discussion was ended to give the 
millers present an opportunity to get 
together and prepare themselves to sub- 
mit some figures to the commission for 
its enlightenment when it came time to 
make recommendations to the President 
with regard to the proposed tariff in- 
crease on wheat and wheat products. 

It was plainly indicated by some mem- 
bers of the commission that they could 
see the necessity of giving a propor- 
tionate increase in the present rate on 
feeds if any increases were to be recom- 
mended. The present duty on millfeeds 
is 15 per cent ad valorem. The commis- 
sion submitted to the millers present the 
figures assembled in the United States 
and Canada by its own experts as to the 
production of hard spring wheat mill- 

eeds. The information was gathered 
from 40 mills in the United States and 
31 in Canada. These figures showed the 
total cost of wheat chargeable to feed 


per 100 lbs produced in the United States 
to be $0.8903, and in Canada $0.7860. 

In the same connection, the total cost 
of wheat milling, marketing and admin- 
istration expense was shown to be, per 
100 lbs, $1.1140 in the United States and 
$0.9565 in Canada, a difference in favor 
of Canada of l6c. 

The brief presented before the com- 
mission contained a table showing the 
cost of a barrel of Canadian flour de- 
livered in bulk at New York to be $6.56, 
and the cost for a barrel of flour for an 
American mill delivered at the same 
— under the present tariff $6.63. 

owever, should the tariff on wheat be 
increased from 30c to 45c, it was shown 
by another table that the cost to the 
American miller would be $7.33, thus 
enabling the Canadian miller to under- 
sell the American miller by 77c bbl. 


MILLERS ANSWER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The millers, in their brief, gave answer 
to a questionnaire which was submitted 
to them by the commission at the meet- 
ing in the early part of last week. The 
questions may be understood by the an- 
swers herewith briefly stated: 

1. “Most emphatically a compensa- 
tory rate should be assessed upon flour 
equivalent to the duty upon the wheat 
content of the flour, plus any difference 
in the milling and marketing costs. To 
increase the duty on wheat and fail to 
increase the duty on flour, at least in 
proportion, is equivalent to giving the 
American farmer increased protection 
with one hand and taking it away from 
him with the other hand. In addition, it 
would mean a direct blow to American 
labor and the American milling industry, 
and also to many collateral lines depend- 
ing upon the operation of American flour 
mills.” 

2. “In fixing a compensatory duty, the 
conversion factor of 4 bus and 32 lbs 
should be used, because the Canadian 
miller secures a larger yield and his ad- 
vantage over his American competitor is 
thereby increased, as shown by the com- 
mission’s preliminary statement.” In 
proof of this statement, exhibits marked 
B, C, D and E were attached. 

3. In answer to the question, “Do you 
consider the present duty on wheat fully 
effective on hard spring wheat imported 
from Canada?”: “During the year 1922- 
23, the commission finds that the tariff 
of 30c bu was not fully reflected in the 
Minneapolis price basis. It is a fact, 
however, that beginning with the crop 
year of 1923-24, that is, with the fall of 
1923, this difference was reflected quite 
largely, and sometimes fully. The higher 
prices paid in the United States because 
of the tariff provisions were chiefly to 
be found in the grades and qualities of 
hard spring wheat that are comparable 
to the Canadian wheats. Market quota- 
tions alone are insufficient to show this. 
For instance, if we take the average clos- 
ing price of No. 1 dark northern at Min- 
neapolis, there is oftentimes a range to 
be found as high as 6c, 10c, or even more, 
per bu. Records kept by a representa- 
tive Minneapolis milling company show it 
to be remarkable on how many days full 
tariff difference was reflected.” 

4. No information was said to be 
available on the question as to whether 
the foreign producers bear a portion of 
the duty on wheat shipped into the 
United States, 

5. “Feed being commonly sold at less 
than the cost of the wheat, and always 
on a-basis of supply and demand (corn, 
oats, etc., and their byproducts compet- 
ing), the entire cost of milling and also 
loss incident to selling feeds Seton cost 
of wheat must be assessed against flour. 
Cost has absolutely nothing to do with 
the selling price of feed.” 

6. “For the purposes of this inquiry 
as to the relative costs of Canadian and 
United States flour we have taken costs 
of straight flour.” 

7. “Advertising and selling expenses 
should be included in a comparison of 
the costs of flour in Canada and the 
United States.” 


The millers, referring to the doubt ex- 
pressed at the meeting of the commis- 
sion a week ago that it had power to 
report to the President anything more 
than the bare cost of wheat production 
costs in the United States and Canada, 
made an analysis of section 315(A) of 
the law under which the President must 
act, to show that any report failing to 
give similar facts as to wheat products 
would be incomplete. 

“Without citing individual articles,” 
the brief stated, “we feel safe in gen- 
erally stating that in all the tariff laws 
enacted in this country, either by one 
political party or another, whenever the 
duty has been laid upon a raw material 
and a duty at the same time upon the 
finished product, the latter has always 
been intended by the Congress to include 
at least a proportionate compensation 
for the duty on the raw material. 

“The tariff act of 1922 was no excep- 
tion to this rule, and even without a 
familiarity of the conditions under which 
the duties on wheat and wheat flour were 
established by paragraph 729 of that 
tariff, we would be justified in assuming 
that the 78c per 100 lbs duty on wheat 
flour, the finished product, was intended 
to be compensatory for the 30c per bu 
on wheat, the raw material. 

“It is inconceivable that investigations 
made by the Congress in 1922 should 
have revealed that Canadian millers had 
an advantage in cost of conversion and 
marketing of 78c per 100 lbs on flour; 
it is evident, therefore, that in establish- 
ing the present tariff duty of 78c per 
100 lbs, Congress took into consideration 
the amount of wheat necessary to pro- 
duce 100 lbs of flour, as well as a com- 
pensatory duty to equalize the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Canadian millers. 
It is clear, therefore, that the policy that 
the Congress intended to put into force 
and effect was to consider the amount 
of wheat, the duty on such wheat, and 
the advantages enjoyed by Canadian 
millers, in arriving at the tariff duty on 
flour, and that the President and the 
commission, in order to carry out the 
provisions of paragraph 315(A), must 
adhere to the policy intended by Congress 
and take into consideration the tariff 
duty on the wheat necessary to produce 
100 lbs of flour, as well as the difference 
in costs of conversion and marketing. 

“Wheat in its natural state is not an 
edible product; it must undergo a 
process of milling in order to fit it for 
human consumption or for cattle feeding. 
Its selling value on the farm is deter- 
mined by the price at which the milled 
———_ can be sold in consuming mar- 

ets, namely, in the present instance, in 
the markets of the United States, It is 
therefore of vital interest to the Ameri- 
can farmer that the flour markets of the 
United States shall consume the largest 
possible proportion of flour milled from 
home grown wheat. 


IMPORTANCE TO THE FARMER 


“It is evident that an increase in the 
duty on wheat will be of no benefit to 
the American farmer unless the Ameri- 
can miller can continue to buy his wheat. 
It is equally clear that the miller cannot 
buy the wheat unless he can sell its 
products. Nine tenths of the flour made 
in American mills is consumed in Ameri- 
can markets. Should the Canadian miller 
be permitted to ship flour into the mar- 
kets of the United States on payment of 
the present duty, while the American 
miller is compelled to pay an advance in 
the price of wheat equal to the advance 
in the duty on foreign wheat, the Cana- 
dian milled flour would inevitably drive 
the American milled product out of the 
home market, and thus lessen the de- 
mand for our American grown wheat and 
defeat the very object of the proposed 
increase in duty. 

“The tariff act of 1922, in the formu- 
lation of which intensive studies were 
made, recognized the necessity of pre- 
serving equivalent duties on wheat and 
flour, and it is both interesting and im- 
portant to note that the compensatory 
duty therein established works out al- 
most exactly as determined bv the inves- 
a just concluded by your auditors. 

e present duty on wheat of 30c per bu, 
multiplied by 4% bus, the generally rec- 
ognized equivalent of a barrel of flour, 
amounts to $1.35; when to this is added 
the average difference in cost of con- 
version and marketing in American and 
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Canadian mills, viz., .195lce per bbl, the 
total figures $1.5351 per bbl, against the 
present duty of $1.5288. We shall en- 
deavor to prove the necessity of preserv- 
ing the present relationship of the duties 
on wheat and flour. 


COMPARATIVE MILLING COSTS 
“We have examined the comparative 
costs as found by the commission of con- 
verting and marketing United States and 
Canadian flours. We ourselves had al- 
ways supposed there was a wider differ- 
ence in these costs, but we have no fa- 
cilities for checking these figures, con- 
fidential as they are. 
“We note that the total costs are set 
forth in tentative fashion in three dif- 
ferent forms: 


A—Milling, marketing and admin- 
istrative expenses, Canada less than 
the United States 19.51c. 

B—Cost as above, excluding con- 
tainers, 15.84c. 

C—Cost as above, excluding con- 
tainers, advertising and _ interest, 
15.75e. 


“For reasons that we show below, in- 
terest should be excluded, and if that 
were done then the total difference would 
be 23.42c; or if interest and containers 
were both excluded, the difference would 
be 19.75c. 

“The item of interest paid, as found 
by the preliminary statement of the com- 
mission of Feb. 18, for the United States 
mills is .0288¢ per bbl, while for Canada 
it is .0696c per bbl. 

“Frankly, we are at a loss to explain 
such a wide difference. We had sup- 
posed the Canadian mills to be strongly 
financed and possessed of reasonable 
amounts of operating capital. If, how- 
ever, the Canadian millers have operated 
more on borrowed capital than United 
States millers, or if they have followed 
the policy of taking out their earnings 
rather than accumulating reserves, we do 
not feel that the American millers should 
be penalized for that reason. 

“Interest is a proper accounting item 
of expense, and should be included. Our 
suggestion, however, is that this item 
should be placed on some comparable 
basis. 

“The arrangement of expense figures 
on page two of the preliminary state- 
ment of the commission on Feb. 18 sug- 
gests a possible comparison of the total 
costs of producing wheat flour in Canada 
and in the United States, by leaving out 
the item of ‘containers’ as an item of 
expense. While it is true that in some 
instances buyers do provide their own 
sacks, and this may be true in Canada as 
well as in this country, yet so much of 
our flour is sold together with the sacks 
and barrels containing it that we may 
say it is all practically so sold. For that 
matter, so far as buyers furnishing their 
own sacks is concerned, that result is 
reflected in the figures prepared by the 
commission. Flour cannot be delivered 
in bulk, although it may be quoted on 
that basis, to which may be added the 
expense of the container. 

“It should be stated, however, that the 
containers used by flour millers are not 
a source of profit to the miller. It is a 
common practice in arriving at the \sell- 
ing price of flour to consider the con- 
tainer at its cost to the miller. Keen 
competition in this case again acts as a 
safeguard to the buyer. 


NECESSITY FOR ADVERTISING 
“There is’ also an intimation in this 
preliminary statement that, in order to 
make a proper comparison between the 
costs of manufacture and marketing 
flour by the Canadian mills and ‘similar 
flour by the United States mills, adver- 
tising might be eliminated from the costs 
on both sets of mills, 

“More than half of the output of the 
Canadian mills goes into export, and 
export thus far has neither required nor 
used any advertising to speak of. So, 
for more than half of their product the 
Canadian mills have no expense for ad- 
vertising. 

“The reduction of the export trade in 
American spring wheat flours, and the 
constant need of advertising well-known 
brands of flour in order to create and 
hold consumer demand, have resulted in 
intense competition for the domestic flour 
trade of this country. 

“Fortunately or unfortunately, adver- 
tising is an Americanism, and seems to 
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be inescapable in this country for many 
lines of well-known goods. This is an 
item of expense as truly as any other 
out-of-pocket expense, is so treated by 
mill accounting, and should not be ex- 
cluded from the comparative costs of 
marketing wheat flour, any more than 
any other item of expense. 

“In this connection, it should not be 
forgotten that advertising was recognized 
by the Food Administration as a neces- 
sary item of flour milling expense.” 


QUESTION OF MILLFEED COSTS 

The closing hours of the hearing on Feb. 
26 were occupied exclusively with the 
question of the producing, administrative 
and selling costs which should be allo- 
cated to millfeeds. Questions put to the 
millers left no doubt that members of 
the commission felt that feeds should be 
considered in any increase made in the 
tariff on other wheat products. 

Every effort was made to get at the 
facts of feed costs as a part of the mill- 
ing industry. The millers said frankly 
that it was impossible for them to make 
anything like a definite allocation of feed 
costs, as the policy of the industry gen- 
erally had been to give the flour buyer 
the advantage of whatever amount was 
received from the sale of feeds. 

As for administration or selling ex- 
pense chargeable to feeds, the millers 
were doubtful if such charges were jus- 
tifiable, as feed, it was explained, is to 
the flour miller what screenings are to 
the coal operator. It is necessary to 
take out the screenings to mine the coal, 
and the mine operator takes whatever he 
can get for his screenings. 

The view was expressed that no charge 
should be made for interest, administra- 
tion or selling, because feeds are dis- 
posed of largely without any extra ef- 
fort and without advertising. Large 
amounts of feed are sold on telephone 
orders, and the balance, it was said, by 
the regular flour salesman. The cost of 
selling a barrel of flour, Mr. Lingham 
said, is 35c, while a ton of feed can be 
marketed for 25c, or 1%4c per 100 lbs. 

The commission then sought to get 
at the item of feed costs by ascertaining 
what percentage of wheat produces flour 
and what per cent comes out of milling 
as feed. Mr. Rothwell, answering this 
line of inquiry, read to the commission 
figures he had obtained by wire over- 
night from his two mills at Winona, 
Minn., and Lawrenceburg, Ind. These 
figures covered 1922 and 1923, and in- 
cluded also the amount of income derived 
from the two sources, flour and feed. 
For 1922 income from feed amounted to 
10.9 per cent and from flour 89.1 per 
cent at the Winona mill, and for 1923 
the figures were 13.1 and 86.9. Propor- 
tions of flour and feed extracted from 
hard spring wheat in the two years at 
the Winona mill were 73.7 flour and 26.3 
feed, and 74 and 26. The soft wheat 
extraction at the Lawrenceburg mill 
showed a slightly smaller proportion of 
flour than in the case of the hard wheat. 
In other words, while about one fourth 
of the mill output of wheat is feed, the 
income therefrom is but about one eighth 
of the total cash returns. 

In closing the hearing Chairman Mar- 
vin thanked the millers for the frank, 
open manner in which they had come 
forward to help the commission to gain 
the needed information. He said the ex- 
perts for the commission who made the 
field investigations were delighted with 
the manner in which they had been re- 
ceived at the mills and given a free hand 
to go over all books. Mr. Crosby, Mr. 
Lingham and Mr. Husband said that the 
good, feeling was mutual. 

It is expected that the commission will 
formulate its report at once and make its 
recommendations to the President. It 
is deemed certain that an increased tariff 
will be recommended for wheat, and it 
appears equally certain that a corre- 
sponding higher rate on flour and other 
wheat products will be favored. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





CHARLES H. RIDGWAY INJURED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles H. Ridg- 
way, secretary Western Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Kansas City, was 
severely burned and bruised when his 
motor car overturned and caught fire 
here last week, as a result of a collision. 
Mr. Ridgway was pinned under the 
wreckage, but was extricated by specta- 
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tors. He was taken home after treat- 
ment at a local hospital. 

It was at first believed that the sight 
of one eye would be impaired by the 
accident, but this report proved un- 
founded. 

Mr. Ridgway is a member of the Kan- 
sas state senate from Wyandotte County. 
He has been associated with the milling 
industry in the Southwest for a quarter 
of a century, and is well known to mill- 
ers in all sections of the country. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





MILL FIRE AT EVANSVILLE 


Former Akin-Erskine Plant, Operated by 
Kelsay-Burns Milling Co., Destroyed 
One Week After Reopening 


Evansvitte, Inp., Feb. 24,—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire last night destrgyed 
the former Akin-Erskine mill, opened a 
week ago after a long period of idle- 
ness, during readjustment through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, by the Kelsay- 
Burns Milling Co. Origin of the fire is 
undetermined. It was discovered by the 
night watchman in the upper portion of 
the building and was under good head- 
way before the fire department arrived. 
The sprinkler system did not protect the 
structure, and was duatvapel with the 
mill. The loss is estimated at more than 
$500,000, Part of the 75,000 bus of wheat 
in elevators may be saved. The Phoenix 
flour mill a week ago removed 1,000 bbls 
of flour held in storage in the mill dur- 
ing the period of readjustment. 

The mill was built more than 30 years 
ago by the late William Akin, capitalist, 
and his son-in-law, Wilbur Erskine, and 
was one of the most complete mills in 
existence at that period. Improvements 
were made from time to time, keeping 
up with the modern trend. During the 
World War the entire output of 2,500 
bbls daily was put under control of the 
government, and it is believed that it 
was largely because of this patriotic 
movement that business disaster over- 
took the owners. 

The mill occupied a full city block, 
and was surrounded on two sides by fac- 
tories, on another by railroad yards and 
on the fourth by a residential district. 
Factories and residences were endan- 
gered, and many citizens aided the fire 








CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The Department of Commerce 
reports imports of Canadian 
wheat at the principal northern 
border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
Week ending——, 
Feb. 16 Feb. 9 Feb. 16, 1924 
77,988 141,573 8,131,399 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 


July 1, 1923, to 


bushels: 

oa Week ending— July 1, 1923, to 
Feb. 16 Feb. 9 Feb. 16, 1924 
779,205 218,433 9,205,150 











department in. saving property when nu- 
merous places were set on fire by flying 
embers. 

It is probable that the mill will be 
rebuilt. It was purchased by the pres- 
ent owners for $133,000, and was insured 
for $400,000. Early indications pointed 
to a successful career for the enterprise, 
which was managed by men not only 
skilled in business but also in disposition 
of the product. 

W. W. Ross. 





WHEAT EXPORT INVESTIGATION 

SeatrLteE, Wasu.—The United States 
Department of Justice has taken quick 
action in investigating the charge of 
Washington farmers that Pacific Coast 
wheat exporters have formed an illegal 
combination to fix prices on grain “ 
which they have established a lower 
range for wheat prices on the Pacific 
Coast than at Chicago and Minneapolis. 
The United States district attorney at 
Seattle has already called numerous 
grain exporters before him for examina- 
tion, with a view of establishing such a 
combination. As there is probably no 
business as competitive as the export 


grain trade, it is safe to assume that he 

has made no headway in proving the 

existence of a price fixing combination. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





DEATH OF MILLING JOURNALIST 

Joseph F. Mueller, founder and pub- 
lisher of the Operative Miller for nearly 
30 years, during nearly 20 of which he 
was also secretary of the Fraternity of 
Operative Millers of America, died «t 
Oak Park Hospital, Oak Park, IIl., on 
Feb. 8, 

Mr. Mueller was born on a farm near 
St. Jacobs, Ill., July 16, 1857. When he 
was still a small boy, his father, who 
had been a miller in Germany, felt, like 
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so many millers who abandon their pro- 
fession temporarily, “the call of the 
wheat,” and purchased a flour mill at 
Lebanon, Ill. There Mr. Mueller was 
raised and grew to manhood. He learned 
the trade of a millwright, working at it 
for several years. He became an expert 
draftsman and designer and was for a 
number of years employed by the Bar- 
nard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. Goin 

to Chicago in the early nineties, he helped 
organize the Fraternity of Operative 
Millers of America and founded the Op- 
erative Miller, a monthly milling journai, 
which he continued to publish until 1921, 
when it was consolidated with the Na- 
tional Miller. 

Stricken with paralysis in December, 
1915, Mr. Mueller was an invalid for 
more than eight years, though his mind 
remained clear and active to the end. 
During almost the entire time of his long 
illness he made his home with his brother- 
in-law, Joseph Bold, of Oak Park. Mr. 
Mueller leaves a son, Frederick F, Muel- 
ler, now a resident of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and engaged in newspaper work there. 





RESIGNATION OF W. J. LOVE 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—W. J. Love has resigned as 
one of the vice presidents of the Shipping 
Board, effective as soon as his successor 
can be appointed. Poor health and 
financial reasons are said to be respon- 
sible. Mr. Love will spend some time 
in travelling before again taking up ac- 
tive work in the field of shipping. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





DEATH OF W. A. WAGAR 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—W. A. Wagar, for 
20 years superintendent of the Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis., died at Trinity 
Lutheran Hospital, Kansas City, Feb. 
20. He was 67 vears old 

For the past year Mr. Wagar repre- 
sented the Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, in the Southwest. During this 
time he made his headquarters in 
Kansas City. He was one of the “old 
school” of millers, and possessed an ex- 
tensive acquaintance in the industry, 
especially in the Northwest. Internal 
trouble, from which he had suffered for 
several months, was the cause of his 
death. 

Mr. Wagar is survived by his wife and 
two daughters. The body was taken to 
La Crosse for burial. Services were held 
there Feb. 23. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 
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NO MOVE TOWARD INQUIRY 


Federal Trade Commission’s Investigation 
Inte Alleged Profiteering in Milling and 
Baking Not Yet Under Way 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb, 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—No steps have yet been 
taken toward an investigation of the 
flour milling and baking industry by the 
Federal Trade Commission, as ordered 
by the Senate on Feb. 16. It was said 
today that the commission had only 
within the last two days received a cer- 
tified copy of the Senate resolution, 
which was introduced by Senator La 
Follette. 

The resolution, which was aimed chiefly 
at the great baking establishments of the 
country, provides for an investigation of 
costs from the time the wheat leaves the 
farm until, as bread, it reaches the table 
of the consumer. 

The inquiry also will be directed 
toward ascertaining whether there is a 
“bread trust” at this time, or whether 
such a monopoly is in process of being 
formed. 








Cuaries C. Harr. 
* - 


The investigation results from a com- 
munication sent to Senator La Follette 
by Basil M. Manly, secretary of the Peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service, an organization 
of radical senators and representatives, 
charging the baking industry with hav- 
ing made inordinate profits. The text of 
this communication was published in The 
Northwestern Miller of Feb. 20. 

Among the charges made in the Manly 
letter was the statement that a monopoly 
of the baking industry of the country 
was being attempted. “As a result of 
outrageous profiteering,” it was said, “the 
American people are now paying more 
than $1,000,000 a day too much for their 
bread.” Other outstanding charges were: 

“The price of wheat is now less than 
half as great as it was in 1917, and yet 
the price of bread remains almost as high 
as during that year of war-time prof- 
iteering, when millers, jobbers, bakers 
and retailers lined their pockets with 
gold. If the price of bread was reduced 
in proportion to the decline in wheat 

rices, the housewife could now buy 

read at 5c lb instead of 9c. 

“The retailers are exacting excessive 
margins for handling bread, from two 
to four times as great as they received 
before the war, and 10 times as great 
as the margins on which the British co- 
operatives handle bread. 

“In a majority of cities the retailers 
demand a margin of 2c a loaf for dis- 
tributing bread, but on the basis of pres- 
ent prices the farmer receives only 1.35c 
for the wheat that goes to make a pound 
of bread. 

“The storekeeper demands and re- 
ceives, therefore, 50 per cent more for 
letting a loaf of bread lie on his shelves 
a few hours and handing it to a cus- 
tomer than the farmer receives for his 
year’s labor of planting, cultivating, har- 
vesting, threshing and marketing the 
wheat, and for his investment in seed, 
land, farm implements and machinery. 

“High wages are not responsible for 
high bread prices. The labor cost of a 
pound of bread is half a cent in Balti- 
more, nine tenths of a cent in New York 


and Philadelphia, and 1.2c in Washing-’ 


ton. The increase in labor costs since 
1913 does not exceed half a cent, while 
the price of bread has increased more 
than Sc. 

“High bread prices are in large meas- 
ure responsible for farm bankruptcy, be- 
cause they have reduced bread consump- 
tion and, consequently, the domestic mar- 
ket for wheat. On an average every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States now eats 44 loaves a year less 
than during pre-war years. If the old 
rate of bread consumption were restored, 
the amount of wheat available for ex- 
port would be reduced by 50,000,000 bus. 
This would bring speedy relief to the 
bankrupt wheat farmers. 

“The price of bread in American cities 
is arbitrary and artificial. The law of 
—7 and demand has been suspended 
in this field. 

“The remedy for these evils lies in the 
reduction of the price of bread to the 
reasonable basis of 5c a loaf, which was 
the standard price in pre-war years, 
when wheat sold at even higher prices 
than it does today.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Reports received from spring wheat 
millers are anything but encouraging. 
‘here is a little business being booked 

aily, but there is no snap to inquiry and 

ttle interest manifested by buyers. 
urrent business is of a typical hand-to- 
iouth character. Buyers are ordering 
ut flour against old purchases, and new 
usiness is for near-by shipment. Com- 
netition is keen and, naturally, complaint 
bout prices is general. Here and there 
re mills that enjoy a steady trade at 
ucrative prices for half or more of their 
ipacity, and they are willing to cut 
heir asking prices in eastern markets in 
rder to get enough business to keep 
unning full time on. This prevents other 
ills from getting this business, and they 
re out knocking their competitors. In 
he meantime, the buyer is getting the 

»nefit. 

While patents are firm in price, com- 

ared with a week ago, first clear is 

eaker. Mills have this grade to sell. 

Ktecent sales of second clear, however, 
leaned up accumulations of this grade, 
nd many mills are out of the market 
‘or at least another 30 days. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Feb. 26 Year ago 
hort patent, 98-lb 
COROOM. ccecnceeresin $6.35@7.00 $6.75 @7.30 
Standard patent ...... 6.25@6.45 6.60@6.75 
econd patent ........ 6.10@6.15 6.45@6.50 
First clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.75 5.30@5.65 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.60 3.70@4.10 
*140-lb jutes. . 
DURUM 


No activity whatever in semolinas. 
Mills are running fairly steady on old 
orders, but new bookings are slim. Mills 
have been cleaning up stocks at ware- 
house points, and these have satisfied 
temporary needs of macaroni manufac- 
turers. Millers say that apparently the 
asking price cuts no figure just now. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 34 @3%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 3@3%c, fancy patent 34%@3%c, 
and durum flour 2%@2%c. Durum clear 
is held at $3.20@3.30 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending Feb. 23, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 62,424 
bbls durum products, compared with 63,- 
664 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed inquiry is still confined large- 
ly to mixed car lots. This character of 
buying is absorbing all the feed some 
Minneapolis mills | Fs to offer. The 
trade has no confidence in prices, and will 
not buy ahead. Millers, however, feel 
that the break of $5@6 ton from high 
point has been too much, that values are 
now on a substantial basis and, when 
consumption increases, prices will ad- 
vance. 

Country dealers report that farmers 
are buying more bran now than at any 
time in the past few months. This prob- 
ably indicates that they have about used 
up farm stocks of coarse grain, and will 
be in the market for millfeeds from now 
on. 
Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $23@24 ton, flour middlings 
$27.50@29, red $383@34.50, wheat 
mixed feed $26.50@29 and rye middlings 
$22@28, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Year ago 


Feb. 26 
BYOE 6. b56eeese oes B. 200 @23.00 $28.50@29.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@23.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 26.00@27.00 30.50@31.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 29.00@34.00 33.50@35.00 
SHORT COURSE FOR IOWA BAKERS 


pa cre March 24, the engineerin 
extension artment of the Iowa State 


College, at Ames, will conduct a two 
weeks’ short course for bakers, in line 
with its similar activities in past years. 
The course will be in charge of Samuel 
Goetz, well known to retail bakers 
throughout the country. Full particu- 
lars in regard to the course will be an- 
nounced later. 


DEEDS HOME FOR HOSPITAL PURPOSES 


W. L. Harvey, secretary-treasurer In- 
ternational Milling Co. who moved to 
Minneapolis last year, has deeded his 
old home at New Prague, Minn., to the 
town, to be used as a hospital. The 
home, the largest in New Prague, is 
valued at $35,000. In addition, Mr. Har- 
vey has contributed $5,000 to a fund for 
alterations to the property. Civic and 
fraternal organizations at New Prague 
will furnish and equip the hospital, which 
is to be known as the New Prague Com- 
munity Hospital. 

MINNESOTA FARMER GRAIN DEALERS 


The Minnesota Farmer Grain Dealers’ 
Association held its seventeenth annual 
convention in Minneapolis last week. A 
resolution favoring the McNary-Haugen 
bill was introduced and favorably com- 
mented upon, but the convention re- 
frained from indorsing the methods pro- 
posed by ‘the bill. Co-operative market- 
ing of grain in local units was indorsed, 
but co-operative marketing by pooling 
was opposed. 

Frederick B. Wells, vice president F. 
H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, who ad- 
dressed the convention on the co-opera- 
tive movement, said that under certain 
conditions he favored it, but that great 
harm had been done by overenthusiastic 
advocates who lacked practical experi- 
ence. The co-operative movement, Mr. 
Wells said, was not a general remedy 
for agricultural ills, and could not raise 
the price of any commodity which is 
determined by the world market. 

The delegates to the convention were 
the guests at dinner, the — of 
Feb. 21, of the Minneapolis Grain Com- 
mission Merchants’ Association. 


NOTES 


H. C. Jorgenson is now local manager 
for the Allen Milling Co., Cambridge, 
Minn. 

M. Gross, of Gross Bros., flour, New 
York City, called on Minneapolis millers 
Feb, 26. 

Harry F. Less, sales manager Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in Minne- 
apolis Feb. 23-24. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is in Minneapo- 
lis for a few days. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is at Long 
Beach, Fla., with his family. 

Gluten feed broke $8 ton, Feb. 19. 
This is $15 lower than the. high point 
reached Feb. 12, last, when it sold at 
around $46 ton, Chicago. 

LeRoy D. Godfrey, of Minneapolis, 
will leave this week for bya? where 
he will represent Parker & Graff, export 
grain brokers, New York City. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 26, as follows: 
sight $4.29%4; three-day, $4.29%4; 60-day, 
$4.27. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.20. 

A Minnesota miller, commenting on 
the present dullness in the feed market, 
writes: “Think it would be about as easy 
to sell lawn mowers to Eskimos as feed 
these days to dealers.” 

J. G. Woodworth, of St. Paul, vice 
president Northern Pacific Railway, an- 
nounces that, effective March 1, Harry 
Blakeley, freight traffic manager, will 
become assistant to the vice president 
in charge of traffic, and Larry R. Cap- 


ron, now assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, will succeed Mr. Blakeley. 

The estate of the late James C. An- 
drews, of Minneapolis, was valued at 
$289,750, according to the will filed in 
probate court. His widow and two 
minor children are the sole heirs. 

Mrs. Margaret Baker, for many years 
in the agricultural extension division of 
the University of Minnesota, is now con- 
nected with the home economics depart- 
ment of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

An important hearing on reconsign- 
ing privileges will be held before the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau, in 
Chicago, on Feb. 28. C. T. Vandenover, 
secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, will 
represent his members at the hearing. 

Harry E. Howland, president and 
manager Fargo (N. D.) Bakery Co., was 
in Minneapolis Feb. 22. He announces 
that the North Dakota Association of 
the Baking Industry will hold its annual 
midwinter meeting at Fargo on March 11. 

One reason assigned for the dullness 
in feed is that so many country mills 
and elevators have installed feed grind- 
ers. It is becoming a common custom 
for farmers to bring in corn and oats 
for grinding, and this makes a cheap 
feed for them to use. 

J. F. McGran, of Fargo, N. D., has 
resigned as a member of the board of 
governors of the State Mill & Elevator. 
The state owned mill at Drake, N. D., 
will remain closed until market condi- 
tions warrant its reopening. The state 
has been unable to sell the property. 

Donald C. Graham has resigned as 
sales manager for the H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and has 
gone to California. Mr. Graham re- 
turned recently from an extended east- 
ern trip, suffering from a nervous break- 
down, and was forced to give up busi- 
ness activities for the time being. 

William F. Kelso, who formerly op- 
erated the mill at Hallock, Minn., died 
at his home in Minneapolis, Feb. 24. 
Mr. Kelso at one time was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Grain Ap- 
peals. Born at Sterling, Ont., he moved 
to Minnesota 44 years ago, and had been 
a resident of Minneapolis for 16 years. 


John W. Daniels, president Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, ex- 
pects to leave March 1 for the East. 
He will take in the hearing at Washing- 
ton on the proposed reduction on linseed 
oil duties, and afterwards will go 
abroad. Mr. Daniels’ son, Thomas Dan- 
iels, is an attaché in the American em- 
bassy at Brussels. 

Based on the close, Feb. 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 bu, No. 1 
northern 99c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.02, No. 1 northern 99c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.03, No. 
1 northern 97c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 91c, No. 1 northern 84c. 

The Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association has adopted resolutions pro- 
testing against the proposed reduction 
in duty on imported linseed oil. A re- 
duction in the tariff on oil, without a 
similar reduction on flaxseed, would, it 
is believed, cut down the acreage sown 
to flax in the Northwest, to say nothing 
about the hardship it would work on 
crushers. 

Minneapolis milling companies are co- 
operating with the registration bureau 
to get all mill workers who are voters 
registered under the new permanent reg- 
istration law. A group of clerks from 
the bureau will visit the mills in the 
milling district Feb. 27-28, and the Pills- 
bury A mill on March 6. William E. 
Callinan, a former machinery salesman, 
is chief clerk in the registration bureau. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis crushers advanced linseed 
oil meal quotations $1 ton Feb. 26. 
Meal is quoted at Minneapolis at $41 
ton, at Chicago $42, at Toledo $43 and 
at Buffalo $41. Demand is somewhat 
improved over a week ago. = di- 
rections are good, and many small deal- 
ers have bought a car.for quick shipment 
and ordered an additional car to be for- 
warded within a month. 

Seaboard mills are doing a fair export 
business in oil cake right along. Cake 
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for first half March shipment is quoted 
at $88 ton, f.a.s.. New York, first three 
weeks March $87.50, March shipment 
$37.25, April $36.50, and May-August 
$33. Current demand is all for near-by 
shipment; nothing doing temporarily for 
summer clearance from seaboard. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation Feb. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
D and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbis tivity 

Feb. 17-28 ...... 579,600 266,113 46 
Previous week .. 579,600 232,568 40 
Wee GOS cccceece 661,100 295,160 52 
Two years ago... 546,000 262,720 46 
Three years ago.. 546,000 231,770 42 
Four years ago... 546,000 214,300 39 
Five years ago... 646,000 242,516 46 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
March 1.. ...... 307,355 254,625 202,486 
Feb. 23 .. 266,113 295,160 252,720 231,770 
Feb. 16 .. 232,668 267,955 278,745 268,875 
Feb. 9 ... 222,294 249,060 298,385 276,290 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Maren 1.. ccecce 715 13,780  cccnes 
Feb. 23 .. 2,171 4,800 13,565 5,355 
Feb. 16 .. 1,428 1,200 4,635 715 
em O ces 714 964 2,865 1,070 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

PO. 29GB cccecs 358,350 192,681 54 
Previous week .. 409,050 227,658 56 
Year ago ........ 358,350 177,222 49 
Two years ago... 421,890 177,110 41 
Three years ago.. 416,490 174,880 41 
Four years ago... 424,260 120,335 28 
Five years ago... 354,150 243,495 68 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, prey of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 


Jan. 12. 63 71,115 239,766 207,969 714 765 
Jan. 19. 63 71,115 241,408 209,692 2,107 816 
Jan, 26, 63 71,115 249,608 206,034 1,852 eee 
Feb. 2. 63 71,115 240,358 180,663 1,393 3,195 
Feb. 9. 62 70,415 215,799 162,277 1,173 eee 
Feb. 16. 59 68,175 227,658 182,362 1,326 

Feb. 23. 49 59,725 192,681 177,222 357 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
PU. BO wvcens $1.16% @1.30% $1.15%@1.19% 
ne: eee 1.16% @1.30% 1.15% @1.19% 
oe TT Sr rs, SPE Tey: PETE 
a OE éscees 1.16% @1.30% 1.15% @1.19% 
POD. BB occsce 1.16% @1.30% 1.15%@1.19% 
Se Oe es acae 1.15% @1.29% 1.14% @1.18% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 
dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern. 


Feb. May July Feb. May July 

oe $1.15% $1.16% 23..... $1.15% $1.17% 

|) Beer 1.15% 1.16% 25..... 1.15% 1.16% 
Oe tee Geka 1.14% 1.15% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 


ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
Feb. $0 ..:... $1.05% @1.13% $1.03% @1.10% 
ie eee 1.06 @1.14 1.04 @1.11 
SE OY nckcs cxowae tkcty  cobdantcnawes 
Wee. $8 .scscs 1.06% @1.14% 1.04% @1.11% 
Web. $6... 1.06 @1.14 1.04 @1.11 
Feb. 26 ...... 1.05% @1.13% 1.08%@1.10% 


No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum. 

*Holiday. 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Feb. 23, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,716 1,555 1,610 1,647 
Duluth .....086 195 681 90 259 
Totale ..ccee 1,911 2,236 1,700 1,906 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Feb. 23, 
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A perceptible improvement in sales 
was reflected by the reports of Kansas 
City mills last week. In several in- 
stances, new bookings for the seven-day 
period were over capacity, and a few 
plants have sold capacity for the month 
to date. A minority reports a continua- 
tion of the previous inactivity of de- 
mand. 

A change from the recent method of 
buying is noticeable. Until last week, 
few bookings were made other than for 
small lots to fill immediate requirements. 
Both jobbers and bakers, but more par- 
ticularly the latter, are now contracting 
for part of their supplies for 60 days, 
mostly specifying scattered delivery 
through May. A few sales have been 
made for June delivery, but millers are 
generally hesitant to book that far 
ahead on the present price basis. 

Eniarged bread sales have stimulated 
shipping instructions from bakers, and 
are serving to bring that trade into the 
market for replacement buying sooner 
than was anticipated. It was thought 
that bakers generally had booked re- 
quirements through April, and would not 
make additional purchases during Feb- 
ruary. 

Kew jobbers made heavy purchases, 
and they seemed inclined to avoid de- 
ferred shipment. Both jobbers and bak- 
ers are taking out old contracts with in- 
creasing activity. 

Quotations remained unchanged, al- 
though a weaker tendency in cash wheat 
premiums led to shading of prices by a 
small number of mills, the majority of 
which are located in the interior South- 
west. Reports from other markets that 
price cutting among companies in this 
section is becoming more apparent could 
not be verified. Few complaints of low 
selling prices were heard the past week. 

The running time of Kansas City mills 
was increased, and a small accumulation 
of instructions was reported by a few 
for the first time in several weeks. In- 
terior mills also experienced a somewhat 
easier flow of instructions. 

The volume of export trade was larger 
than since Jan. 1, although it was not 
active. Several sales were made to Hol- 
land,—giving the first indication of re- 
vival of demand from the Continent in 
two months. One lot of 5,100 bags of 
first clear sold to Rotterdam at a price 
to equal $4.01, bulk, Kansas City. Other 
sales were lower, ranging $3.90@3.95, 
bulk, Kansas City, for first clear, and 
$3.30@3.35, same basis, for second. The 
West Indian markets were inactive, but 
some business was accomplished with 
Central America. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Feb. 23: patent, $5.80@ 
6.40; 95 per cent, $5.35@5.90; straight, 
$5.10@5.60; first clear, $4@4.35; second 
clear, $3.40@3.75; low grade, $3.20@ 
3.35. 


MILLFEED 


Further restriction in the demand for 
millfeed from all classes of trade 
served to bring about additional weak- 
ness in prices last week. Spot bran sold 
down 50c ton to $24 at the low point. 
The majority of sales were at $24.50, 
however. Demand for shorts was even 
more quiet than for bran, but light of- 
ferings kept prices unchanged. 

Distributors in Texas and Oklahoma 
made scattered purchases of bran, most 
of the business going to Oklahoma and 
Kansas mills. Bran carrying advanta- 
geous tonnage was sold by the latter at 
as high as $27 ton. No feed could be 
worked to the east of Kansas City, how- 
ever, and the business in southern terri- 
tory was not large enough to absorb of- 
ferings. It is evident that retail stocks 


over the entire country are slow in mov- 
ing into consuming channels. 

Mills report a fair volume of mixed 
car business at premiums over straight 
car lots. In view of the possibility of 
light production this spring, millers are 
not showing any willingness to sell féed 
for deferred deliveries. 

Quotations of Feb. 23, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $24@24.50; brown shorts, $25.50 
@26; gray shorts, $28. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
Feb, 17-38 ....... 150,900 104,990 68 
Previous week ... 150,900 101,190 67 
VOar QO cccceces 132,900 76,959 57 
Two years ago.... 114,900 81,200 70 

Five-Year GVGOFABS 2. cece ccccceccccce 65.1 

TeN-YeOF QVOTABS ..ccccccccsscocece 71.2 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Feb, 17-23 ....... 506,430 295,277 58 
Previous week ... 506,430 299,458 59 
WOOP GBO ccccccce 518,430 268,070 51 
Two years ago... 486,930 273,031 66 

Five-year AVeTaBe ......ceeceeseces 55.4 

TenN-Year AVETABS ..cccccsccccccccecs 64.2 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,837 bbls last week, 14,352 in the 
previous week, 12,359 a year ago and 
19,194 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 23 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 36 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Sales of flour in the week ending Feb. 
23, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 51 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 53 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 72 per cent in the week 
ending Feb. 9. 
8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
— a weekly capacity of 47,- 
400 bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WOR OT9RS once ccvescovccss 23,592 49 
Previous week .......6.0¢ 24,079 61 
» Eee eer 16,539 35 
TWO VOGTO GHO ...csccecces 23,665 49 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Feb. 23: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.06@1.24, No. 2 $1.05@1.23, No. 
3 $1.03@1.23, No. 4 98c@$1.22; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.13@1.14, No. 2 $1.12@ 
1.14, No. 3 $1.09@1.12, No. 4 $1.07@1.10. 

White corn, No. 2 734%@74c, No. 3 
72@72%e, No. 4 69@71%c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 74@74\4c, No. 3 724%@73c, No. 4 
70%@i71%e; mixed corn, No. 2 714%@ 
72c, No. 3 70@7l1c, No. 4 68%@69'%c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis... 15,925 13,650 93,925 94,575 
Wheat, bus..1,034,100 935,100 460,350 685,800 


Corn, bus.... 706,250 643,750 315,000 152,500 
Oats, bus.... 173,400 297,500 148,500 145,500 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 2,200 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 22,500 7,600 19,500 1,300 
Bran, tons... 320 600 5,000 4,600 
Hay, tons.... 4,164 4,944 3,132 1,860 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
March seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 68c; Belfast, Dublin, via 


New Orleans 52%c, March seaboard, via 
New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
via New Orleans 524%c, March seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 50%c, via New 
York 6le; Christiania, via New Orleans 
60%%c, via New York 67c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 60%c, via New York 
67c. 
CORN GOODS 


Prices on corn feeds declined $1 -ton 
last week. Other corn goods remained 
unchanged. Quotations of Feb. 23, for 
car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per bbl: cream 
meal, $3.90; pearl meal, $3.80; standard 
meal, $3.70; corn bran, $29 ton; hominy 


feed, $28. 


OPERATIVES PLAN MEETING 


A series of special meetings of south- 
western members of the Association of 
Operative Millers will be inaugurated 
with a luncheon at the Coates House, 
Kansas City, March 8. The meetings 
will probably be held on call of the sec- 
retary, at irregular intervals. It is 
planned to have short discussions on mill- 
ing problems, with a social afternoon. 

At the March meeting, Walter Fincher, 
superintendent Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, will read a paper on “Cleaning 
Wheat.” P. H. Lawson, superintendent 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, will 
speak. 

The plan of holding special district 
meetings is the result of suggestions 
made by a number of millers who recent- 
ly met in the offices of M. F. Dillon, sec- 
retary Association of Operative Millers, 
Kansas City. 


SWITCHING ABSORPTION ASKED 


The Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce joined several local feed dealers 
and members of other industries in ask- 
ing,railroads for a total absorption of 
switching charges in Kansas City, at a 
meeting held Feb. 20. Formerly, the 
chamber refused to take sides on the 
question. 

The agitation for total absorption of 
switching charges has been gathering 
force for several months. It was started 
by a group of feed dealers who have a 
local distribution, with no outbound ship- 
ments. The claim is made by these in- 
terests that they are handicapped by 
having to pay for switching when com- 
petitive industries, located in certain dis- 
tricts, are given the service free. It is 
said that this situation adds several thou- 
sand dollars yearly to their overhead. 

Millers are generally opposed to the 
absorption, on the ground that it might 
result in the revocation of crosstown 
switching privileges. Charges on the lat- 
ter are now absorbed by carriers. 

Freight agents of 11 principal lines, 
with several vice presidents, attended 
the meeting. They ask for 30 days’ time 
in which to consider the matter. It is 
planned to take the case before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission if an 
agreement is not reached. 


NOTES 


George C. Shane, Shane Bros., Kansas 
City, has returned from a month spent 
in the East. 


L. J. Walsh, feed department, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), is 
on a business trip to Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 


B. E. Ricketts, district sales manager 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is 
in central states territory, and will be 
away about two weeks. 


George K. Walton, formerly connected 
with Goffe & Carkener, Inc., and the 
Nelson Grain & Milling Co., is seriously 
ill at his home here. He suffered a stroke 
of paralysis recently. 


E. W. McClintic, formerly assistant 
manager, has been appointed manager of 
the Kansas City office of Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, grain brokers. He succeeds W. 
M. Giles, who died recently. Mr. Mc- 
Clintic has been with the company for 
nine years. 


George E. Jacobson, who has been rep- 
resenting the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co. in Joplin territory, has re- 
signed. He will go to Milwaukee for a 
visit with a brother there before forming 
another connection. He is a brother of 


February 27, 1924 


A. L. Jacobson, sales manager for the 
Arkansas City Milling Co. 


Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is in 
New York. He will sail March 10 with 
members of the New England Bakers’ 
Association for Bermuda, where the as- 
sociation will hold its annual convention. 
Mr. Ismert is accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Irene Ismert. 


Missouri soft wheat mills have experi- 
enced a considerable increase in the flow 
of shipping instructions within the past 
fortnight, continuation of which will 
soon clean up the old bookings. It is 
said that the instructions are limited to 
certain grades, however, and this situa- 
tion is resulting in an accumulation of 
other grades. 


W. R. Duerr, vice president in charge 
of sales, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, has returned from a fortnight’s 
trip to the mills operated by his com- 
pany in Kansas and Oklahoma. He was 
accompanied by Ralph W. Hoffman, 
first vice president, Enterprise, Kansas, 
who spent the latter part of last week 
in Kansas City. 


Comparison of rates and mileages, 
which will be used in testimony in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearing 
in Kansas City, March 3, is completed 
and in the hands of the printers, C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, says. The case involves the 
rate structure between southwestern and 
central states territory. 


C. L. Fontaine, Jr., has been elected 
to membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, on a transfer from F. O. 
Everts. Mr. Fontaine is president of 
the General Commission Co., Kansas 
City, a firm which has dealt mostly in 
millfeeds. A grain department is be- 
ing added, and the firm will specialize 
on merchandising grain to millers. Mr. 
Fontaine will represent the company on 
the trading floor of the Board of Trade. 


The quiet demand prevailing for mill- 
feed is largely the result of limited cash 
resources of farmers and the abnormal 
feed crops that were harvested last fall. 
Salesmen for feed concerns say that re- 
tail stocks are extremely hard to move 
into consuming channels. So long as 
millfeed commands present prices, it is 
said that farmers prefer to feed grown 
crops. The heavy marketing of hogs 
this winter has also had its effect on 
demand for feeds. 


“In order to preserve one of the most 
picturesque and unique structures of 
Kansas industrial history, the city of 
Wamego is rebuilding an ancient wind- 
mill erected nearly a half century ago 
to grind wheat of the Kansas prairies 
by the power generated from the breezes 
which swept over them,” an Associated 
Press story in a Kansas City paper says. 
The old windmill will be erected on a 
large mound in the Wamego city park, 
where it will serve as a landmark on the 
Victory highway. 

“Unless everybody is wrong, farm re- 
serves in Kansas must be extremely low,” 
a local elevator operator says. “The same 
can be said of Nebraska. Further south, 
in Texas and Oklahoma, I believe they 
are pretty well taken care of. With 
wheat supplies in the East heavy, includ- 
ing Canadian wheat, there is an extreme- 
ly small outlet for our wheat. In any 
event, I believe the supply of choice mill- 
ing wheat will be small, but I would not 
be surprised to see 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
bus here on May 1. The total now is 
about 11,750,000 bus, exclusive of mill 
stocks.” 

A girder in a building occupied by the 
Quisenberry Feed Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
was undermined by rats and mice to such 
an extent that it gave way, Feb. 23. 
About 100,000 lbs of feed were stored on 
the second floor of the building, and this 
fell to the first floor, where a like amount 
was stored. The combined weight caused 
the supports of the first floor to crumble, 
and the entire amount was precipitated 
into the basement. Several electric light 
wires were severed by the falling feed, 
but no fire resulted. None of the 25 em- 
ployees of the company were injured, 
although most of them were working on 
the first floor when the accident oc- 
curred. The loss was not covered by in- 
surance. 
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February 27, 1924 


WICHITA 

A marked improvement in business 
was noted in the flour market here dur- 
ing the past week, sales being reported 
iv larger quantities than for some time. 
Millers express the belief that the slump 
which has kept them running consid- 
erably below capacity since early in the 
winter has passed. 

Prices here were unchanged from the 
previous week. Fancy short patent in 
cotton 98’s, $6.50, Missouri River basis; 
straight grade, $6; 10c more in 48's. 

Feed prices also were unchanged. Quo- 
tations on Feb. 22: bran $28@29 ton, 
100’s, Missouri River; mill-run, $29@31; 
shorts, $33@34, 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 17-28 ......+. 64,620 35,887 55 
Previous week ..... 64,620 36,261 66 
Year agO ...+-+--+s 64,620 30,493 47 
Two years ago..... 64,620 34,163 52 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION 


Edward M. Kelly, president Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., has purchased the half 
interest in the business owned by W. H. 
Smith, secretary, and has incorporated 
under the name of the Imperial Flour 
Mills Corporation, with a capital stock 
of $75,000. Mr. Smith is retiring from 
the business. Arthur Kelly, son of the 
president, moves up from the office of 
chemist to that of secretary. E. Z. 
Gregory, of Carrier, Okla., will be sales 
manager. He formerly was with the 
Keystone Milling Co., of Larned, Kansas, 
and the Gresham Mill & Elevator Co., 
Guthrie, Okla. : 





OMAHA 

There is somewhat less activity in flour 
trade circles. Earlier in the month the 
mills in this territory made some 
bookings for 30 to 60 days’ shipment, 
while the demand for current use was 
fairly brisk, but the recent decline in 
wheat has had the effect of checking 
trading. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 17-23 ......+.. 24,900 21,126 84 
Previous week ..... 24,900 19,835 80 
Year? 880 occccscces 23,100 21,603 93 
Two years ago..... 18,000 16,120 89 


CONCERNING MOISTURE IN FLOUR 


“The federal standard for moisture in 
flour,” says J. N. Campbell, secretary 
Nebraska Millers’ Association, “is 13% 
per cent. It must not contain a larger 
per cent than this when it leaves the mill, 
with the sacks marked with the net 
weight. Then, if the flour gathers mois- 
ture in transit, it will show a correspond- 
ing increase in weight, and this will clear 
the mill of any fatention to defraud. 
But, as Secretary Topping, of the South- 
western Millers’ League, points out, ‘in 
a great many cases the moisture exceeds 
14 per cent, with no perceptible increase 
in weight, indicating that the moisture 
content was above the limit when the 
flour left the mill.’ 

“Probably most of this trouble about 
excess moisture and short weights, of 
which there is considerable at this time, 
is attributable to the practice of selling 
flour at cost, or below cost, and then 
crowding the water on too strong to 
make back part of the loss. It is a 
mighty poor policy, and if persisted in 
by even a few will bring down on all 
= millers a great deal of unjust criti- 

sm. 


“Experiments and practice have dem- 
onstrated that sow flour containi 
13% per cent of moisture is in food 
marketable condition, and while millers 


are ex to and should hold the 
moisture up to this figure, they should 
be careful not to go e it. 


“According to reports coming from the 


Southwest, mills are now draw 
the lines on their salesmen, 
demanding that produce business cn 
the basis of ity flour at a price 


showing some profit for the mill, or else 
ns. 


send in their resi 
demonstrate whether a 


“This will soon 
man on the road is a real salesman, or 
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just a peddler of flour. It is a distinct 
step forward, and away from the prac- 
tice of giving flour away at what some- 
body says, or at what purports to be, 
the other fellow’s price. ore of this 
sort of business is what we need to get 
the milling business on a fcir paying 
basis.” 
HOW WHEAT GRADES 
The following table, compiled by Har- 
ry R. Clark, chief inspector of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, shows the total 
number of cars of wheat inspected into 
this market in January of 1924, com- 
pared with the same month of 1923, the 
number of cars falling into each of the 
various grades, and the percentages: 
. c—1924——, -—1923-—_,, 








Grade— Cars Percent Cars Per ct. 
Te. DB ccccccecs 25 3.0 188 11,1 
BO, BD sccccccce 177 21.4 919 64.1 
YS aoe 291 35.2 332 19.5 
eB ceseaaven 138 16.7 99 5.8 
ah di<sie04 tesa 108 13.0 72 4.3 
Sample ....... 88 10.7 89 6.2 

Totals ....... 827 100.0 1,699 100.0 


This table shows the total number of 
cars inspected in from July 16, 1923, to 
Jan. 1, 1924, compared with the same 

riod of the previous season, the num- 

er of cars falling into the various 
grades, and the percentages: 


—1924——,, ——1923-—_, 














Grade— Cars Percent Cars Per ct. 
Ms B ccceccces 585 5.6 2,267 3.6 
“eS eae 2,520 24.1 7,609 45.6 
ON ae 2,717 26.0 4,032 24.2 
| vccecoese 1,589 15.2 1,339 8.0 
Se Oe ne ccavanns 1,262 12.1 386 2.3 
Sample ....... 1,776 17.0 1,045 6.3 
Totals .....: 10,449 100.0 16,678 100.0 


NOTES 

E. P. Peck, vice president and man- 
ager Omaha Elevator Co., has returned 
home from Washington. 

John A. Buchanan, secretary Omaha 
Elevator Co., who has been confined at 
home for two weeks by illness, is again 
at his office. 

W. J. Hynes, apo Hynes Ele- 
vator Co., writes from Los Angeles that 
he is enjoying his vacation. 

J. W. Shorthill, secretary Nebraska 
Co-operative Grain and Live Stock As- 
sociation, has been in Washington on 
business for two weeks, 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. has 
leased the Omaha elevator belonging to 
the Merriam & Millard Co. and will 
operate it until August. 

Barton Millard, president Merriam & 
Millard Co., which recently went into the 
hands of a receiver, has gone to Florida 
to spend several weeks with relatives. 

There has been a big run of corn to 
this market this month, and demand has 
been sufficient to take care of all offer- 
ings. Omaha elevators have been liberal 
buyers. Leicn Leste. 





SALINA 

Flour sales are reported good for the 
week ending Feb. 23. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in well, and there is 
a general feeling of optimism over the 
business outlook. Flour prices were 
steady at the previous week’s —_— 
Quotations, 98’s, cotton, basis Kansas 
City: fancy short patent, $6.20@6.50; 95 

r cent, $5.90@6.10; straight grade, 

.75@5.90. 

Bad roads have slowed up the move- 
ment of wheat from the country during 
the past week, according to millers. 

Feed demand was fair, with prices 
steady. Quotations, mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.30@1.35 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.45@1.50; gray shorts, 
$1.55@1.62. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,200 
bbls, with commatiene as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Wad. GOBER .. vccccdevcvsese 20,921 52 
Previous week ........+-+++ 21,183 53 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the week: wheat, 106 cars; corn, 144; 
barley, 10; seed, 10; oats, 2; kafir, 7. 

NOTES 

John ee of the Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., Kansas City, visited Salina 
grain men recently. 

J. R. Miller, n buyer for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co. spent several 
days recently in Kansas City on business. 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
Kansas City, accompanied by Mrs. Gott- 
schick. 

The 200-bbl Bison (Kansas) Mill was 
destroyed recently by fire supposed to 
have been started by sparks from a pass- 
ing train. The mill will be rebuilt. 

The Robinson Milling Co. has let a 
contract to E. A. Whitney & Son, Kan- 
sas City, for driving piling under six 
concrete storage tanks to be erected im- 
mediately. These tanks will add 200,000 
bus storage capacity to the plant. 


COLORADO 

Flour demand is rather featureless. 
The trade has its requirements fairly well 
covered, and is not interested in increas- 
ing commitments at a time when the 
wheat and flour markets fail to show any 
definite trend. Flour business in the 
Southeast is good, judging from the vol- 
ume of shipping instructions on present 
contracts. 

Prices were lowered 20c bbl last week, 
in sympathy with the decline in wheat, 
but this failed to stimulate much buying. 
Local hard wheat flour trade was fair, 
buyers taking small lots at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River, were 
as follows: best patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard patent $5.10@5.20, self-rising 
flour $6.10@6.20, all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

Millfeed demand showed signs of slow- 
ing down somewhat, as buyers seem to be 
a stocked, and recent sales have been 
at $1 ton reduction. However, there was 
no oversupply of bran, as it was moving 
easily at slightly reduced figures. Mills 
were asking $28 ton, f.o.b., Denver and 
Colorado common points; white bran, 10c 
per 100 lbs more. 

NOTES 

C, B. Rader, secretary of the Denver 
Grain Exchange, was called to St. Louis 
this week by the death of his mother. 

A meeting of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry was held in Denver last 
week to consider matters in connection 
with the coming convention of the Colo- 
rado State Bakers’ Association. 





OKLAHOMA 

The week ending Feb, 23 was one cf 
the quietest that millers and grain deal- 
ers of this territory have experienced in 
recent months. The domestic flour de- 
mand was listless. Prices of short pat- 
ent hard wheat flour ranged $6.30@6.40. 
Millfeeds showed strength at the end of 
the week, but prices remained unchanged. 
Some offerings of straight bran at $1.38 
a lbs were reported made in Okla- 

a. 


Some feed millers whose lines are prin- 
cipally outside of wheat millfeeds report 
having had a January and February 
business 40 to 50 per cent less than-in 
those months last year. While the dairy 
business has shown a growth in Okla- 
homa, Texas and Arkansas, the poultry 
business has declined, due principally to 
the comparatively low price of eggs. 
Early in February last year eggs re- 
tailed in the Southwest at 60c dozen; 
this year, 25@30c. 

Considerable Kansas wheat was moved 
to Texas mills during the week. Grades 
were reported averaging lower than 
Oklahoma grades of hard wheat, and the 
demand appeared to be for mixing pur- 

es. Texas mills were better buyers of 
klahoma wheat than Oklahoma mills, 
and both bought ume. A light 
movement to cent markets resulted 
from country buyers refusing to sell, at 
under $1.05, wheat that had cost them 
$1. Crop reports were satisfactory in 
Oklahoma and Texas. Practically every- 
where sufficient moisture existed, and t 
plant is well rooted. 


NOTES 

E. Wei of Colorado Springs, who 
for several years was manager for the 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., was here last 
week, returning home from a business 
trip to Miami, Fla. 

The State Board of Public Affairs of 
Oklahoma has awarded contracts to the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
for the delivery during the first three 
months of the year of about 12 cars of 
flour and ss cars of wo ~ to the 

tentiary, reformatory, asylums and 
caer institutions. ae 
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The Enid (Okla.) Milling Co, has com- 
pleted a warehouse contract under fed- 
eral government regulations and is au- 
thorized to operate a public storehouse 
for grain. The company operates 31 
elevators in western Oklahoma, and has 
a 500,000-bu warehouse. 

Oklahoma exporting millers have been 
advised that the National Railways cf 
Mexico have announced a 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates on all commodi- 
ties going over their lines, effective Feb. 
20. The increase applies to less than 
car lots. Increases in other classes are 
as high as 30 per cent. 

Several cars of Kansas and Colorado 
corn — heavy heat damage were 
received in Oklahoma and Texas recently, 
and both dealers and millers have sent 
a warning to growers and dealers that 
the damaged product cannot be sold. A 
moisture content of 18 to 21 per cent 
was found in the corn in some of these 
cars, whereas a content of 13 to 14 per 
cent only is allowed. In Texas and Okla- 
homa but few driers are found, and it 
is necessary that in nearly every case of 
heavy moisture it be removed before the 
corn is shipped here. 





CO-OPERATION URGED 


Bakers of Country Advised to Affiliate with 
American Association—Cost Thereof a 
Secondary Consideration 


Charles Ortman, of Omaha, Neb., since 
his election to the board of governors of 
the American Bakers’ Association, is 
taking a keen interest in the affairs of 
the national body. He recently attend- 
ed the annual convention of his state as- 
sociation at Grand Island, and urged the 
bakers of Nebraska to catch the vision 
and get into line. 
he said: 

“We bakers have every reason to be 
proud of our association. It is the splen- 
did product of the unselfish service of 
the men who had the vision of the bak- 
ing industry of the future, and worked 
toward that end. I went to the meeting 
in Chicago last November in much the 
same frame of mind that any of you 
might have gone (for though I have 
long been a member of the association, 
I have not followed the work closely), 
and I want to tell you frankly that the 
thing that impressed me most was the 
attitude of the men at the head, who are 
unselfishly giving their time and their 
talents to Comer the baking industry. 





Among other things, 


. They are certainly entitled to your loy- 


alty, and to the moral and financial sup- 
port of every baker in the country. 

“The association has laid a sound 
foundation in the 26 years of its exist- 
ence, and has made a good start in the 
direction of the ideal toward which we 
are striving, but it has done this with the 
help of but a very small percentage of 
the bakers. It needs the support of the 
rank and file to make possible the carry- 
ing out of its plans. You know that the 
progress of the baking industry dates 
back to the existence of the American 
Bakers’ Association and to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. As the indus- 
try continues to grow, the need for the 
institute will grow. In the short time 
since its founding we have climbed from 
seventeenth to seventh place among 
American industries. This fact should 
be the proud boast of every baker. He 
should also realize that this is only so 
through the co-operation of his fellow- 
bakers. The national association is the 
means by which we can climb to the 
higher place which should be ours. 

“The excuse of many bakers for shirk- 
ing their responsibility is that the cost 
of yee | is too high. This was 
one of the subjects of discussion before 
the board in November. The present 
revenue is only sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the institute. If, however, the 
membership should be doubled, the dues 
could be substantially reduced. We are 
working for that increase of membership 
now and for that ultimate reduction of 
dues. But even at the present rate of 
$25 per oven the dues are not exorbitant. 
This is a very small price to pay for 
the benefits which you will derive from 
that membership. A loaf of bread a 
day would pay the dues of the average 
baker. To te successful you must have 
pride in the business you are in, and 
willing to make some sacrifice for it.” 
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CHICAGO 

There was very little change in the 
flour situation locally during the week 
ending Feb. 23, and buyers showed little 
interest in offerings. This applied espe- 
cially to spring wheat flours, sales of 
which were scattered and in the main 
consisting of purchases of well-estab- 
lished brands by jobbing interests. These 
factors, however, were not inclined to 
indulge in purchases of any volume, as 
they report a rather light inquiry from 
the retail trade. 

Southwestern mills seem to be enjoy- 
ing the bulk of the business in this mar- 
ket at present. The reason for the pop- 
ularity of hard winter brands is attrib- 
uted in the main to cheapness in price 
compared with springs. we A bakers 
using equal percentages of these two 
varieties are not disposed to pay the in- 
creased price for springs, when good 
flour from the Southwest can be pur- 
chased much cheaper. The reports of 
the larger and medium-sized bakers be- 
ing on supplied with flour are being 
discounted by several in the trade, as 
during the past week to 10 days sales 
to these factors have aggregated a very 
substantial volume. Some mill represen- 
tatives made very attractive offerings, 
and many covered their requirements, in 
some instances up to 90 days or more. 

Soft winters have slowed up some- 
what, and business was restricted to 
scattered small lots. The cracker trade 
apparently is not coming into the mar- 
ket in this territory, although local mills 
report fair sales to this trade in the 
Kast. Distributors evidently have their 
needs taken care of for the present. 

The call for clears was quiet, and 
business was scattered and of small vol- 
ume. Although offerings are plentiful 
in this market, few mills seem willing 
to grant concessions of any kind, and 
prices on both firsts and seconds are 
quite firm. Over-sea business was prac- 
tically at a standstill, the price situation 
no doubt preventing buyers and sellers 
from getting together. 

The only encouraging feature about 
the rye flour situation is that shipping 
instructions are coming in quite freely, 
and in some instances they are urgent. 
The trade as a whole is pretty well 
booked up, and it is gratifying to mills 
to be able to keep directions coming in. 
New business has been very light, the 
firm prices being asked by mills no doubt 
having some influence in this respect. 
The local production totaled 5,500 bbls, 
against 6,500 the previous week. White 
is quoted at $8.90@4.20 bbl, medium 
$3.80@4.15, and dark $3.40@3.75. 

Quotations on semolinas are being held 
firm in this market by mills, and new 
business is light. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers have been picking up odd small lots, 
but aside from this little interest has 
been shown. Shipping instructions, how- 
ever, continue good. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3% @3%Xc lb, bulk; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 34%@3%c; fancy durum patent, 
8@3%e. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis Chi- 
cago: spring top patent $6.20@6.60 bbl, 
standard patent $5.70@6.25, first clear 
$4.70@5.20, second clear $3.40@3.80; 
hard winter short patent $5.60@6.20, 95 
per cent patent $5.25@5.75, straight 
$4.80@5.20, first clear $4.30@4.70; soft 
winter short patent $5.25@5.60, standard 
patent $4.90@5.20, straight $4.70@5, first 
clear $4.35@4.65. 


MILLFEED 

The situation in regard to wheat feeds 
was easy, and prices were about 50c low- 
er for the week. There was scattered 
inquiry from country dealers, but buy- 
ing was mainly of mixed cars. Mixers, 
reporting ae A a fair inquiry for mixed 
feeds, and being well supplied with 


wheat feeds, were not in the market, with 
a few trying to resell some of their 
holdings. Although there is not a deluge 
of bran and shorts, still enough transit 
offerings have been available to keep 
the market easy, and demand has not 
been sufficient to absorb them. Offerings 
of flour middlings have increased great- 
ly and, with a slow inquiry, prices have 
worked downward. Red dog is the most 
steady on the list, but no activity is no- 
ticeable. 

Spring bran was quoted at $25.50@ 
26.50 ton, hard winter bran $27@27.25, 
soft winter bran $27@27.50, standard 
middlings $25.50@26.50, flour middlings 
$27.50@29, red dog $32@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Per. 17-8B ...ccvve 40,000 28,000 70 

Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 

TO GOO occ scccces 40,000 20,000 50 

Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 

The market scored further declines 


last week, and prices broke $1@2 ton. 
Inquiry was very light with resellers, al- 
though they were quoting meal at $39 
@40 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Crushers are 
reported to be quoting $39@41, and have 
been anxious to sell at these levels, but 
sales were reported light. Some crush- 
ers are endeavoring to keep prices at 
present levels, claiming that on the de- 
cline they secured some business, and 
that prices have gone low enough. 

Many in the trade, however, discount 
these factors, and feel that lower prices 
will prevail, pointing to the fact that 
crushers, operating steadily, are accumu- 
lating stocks rapidly at many points, 
and that these will be reduced slowly, 
due to the slack demand. Mixers have 
not been buying, as they have plenty on 
hand and also as their products are not 
moving in as good a volume as antici- 
pated. At this time of year there is gen- 
erally heavy buying, but this year it has 
not materialized. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There has been a fair call for corn 
goods, and buyers are entering the mar- 
ket at frequent intervals. Mills find this 
quite satisfactory, as many of them are 
not anxious to make long time sales, and 
prefer that the trade buy as needed. 
Over-sea business, however, has been 
limited, as prices have been too much 
out of line with foreigners’ ideas. 

Corn flour was quoted at $2.074@ 
2.10 per 100 lbs, white and yellow granu- 
lated corn meal $1.95, white and yellow 
cream meal $1.95, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.95, oatmeal $2.95, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65 per 
90-lb sack. 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on hard and soft winter 
wheats softened a little, especially to- 
ward the week end. There was a steady 
demand from local and outside mills 
for hard winter wheat of the better 
grades, but mills were not anxious to pay 
excessive premiums. Elevator companies 
took most of the ordinary wheat for 
mixing purposes. Red wheat offerings 
were rather light, but mills were in the 
market for odd cars. Premiums on this 
variety have not shown the strength 
that many in the trade had anticipated, 
and apparently there is plenty te be had 
in certain sections. Receipts for the 
week totaled 163 cars, against 184 the 
previous week, and 139 a year ago. Sales 
for shipment, 144,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 14%@2c 
over May, No. 2 red 1@1%c over; No. 
1 hard May price to 2%c over, No. 2 
hard lc under to 2c over; No. 1 dark 





northern 10@15c over, No. 1 northern 
2@l1I1c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.12@1.12% 
bu, No. 2 red $1.114%@1.12, No. 3 red 
$1.104%@1.11%; No. 1 hard $1.10%@ 
1.18, No. 2 hard $1.0914@1.12%, No. 3 
hard $1.0744@1.08%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.20%@1.25%, No. 2 dark $1.17% 
@1.22%, No. 1 northern $1.124%4@1.21%. 

Closing prices of May, July and Sep- 
tember wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. 
$1.10% $1.10 % 
1.09% 1.09% 
1.10% 1.10% 
1.10% 1.10% 
1.10 ° 





COARSE GRAINS 

Receipts of corn were heavier and to- 
taled 2,225 cars, against 1,860 the pre- 
vious week, and 2,517 a year ago. There 
was a good general demand, with indus- 
tries, shippers and elevators in the mar- 
ket for supplies. Sales for shipment to- 
taled 270,000 bus, of which 200,000 went 
for export. About 150,000 bus corn were 
transferred from private to public ele- 
vators the past week. No. 2 yellow was 
quoted at 8lc bu, No. 3 yellow 77@79c, 
No. 4 yellow. 74@75¥%c, No. 5 yellow 
714% @73c; No. 3 mixed 7644@77c, No. 4 
mixed 74@74%4c, No. 5 mixed 724%@ 
724%ec; No. 3 white 77@78c, No. 4 white 
T4@7T5i4c, No. 5 white 71% @72%c. 

Elevators were the principal buyers of 
rye the past week, with scattered sales 
reported to millers. Prices were steady, 
and receipts totaled 42 cars, compared 
with 63 last week, and 47 a year ago. 
No, 2 was quoted at 71c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Feb. 23, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls..... 220 259 159 161 
Wheat, bus.... 325 343 172 293 
Corn, bus...... 4,063 3,722 1,033 1,117 
Oats, bus...... 1,394 1,340 635 907 
Rye, bus....... 47 157 3 162 
Barley, bus.... 278 159 94 63 


CONSIDER COTTON TRADING 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade last week, 
Joseph Simons, acting president, was 
authorized to appoint a committee to 
formulate rules for trading in cotton 
for future delivery here. This matter 
has been investigated for a number of 
years by S. Mincer, a local grain opera- 
tor, but the board has never taken any 
action in this regard. Reports of pre- 
vious committees showed that Chicago 
is better able to handle this business than 
New York or New Orleans, and that a 
good percentage of the cotton crop is 
grown and distributed in territory hav- 
ing better freight rate differentials with 
Chicago than the other two cities men- 
tioned. 

The committee appointed consists of 
Parker M. Paine, Arthur F. Lindley, M. 
Stein, J. A. Bennett and James E. 
Cairns. 

NOTES 

C. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, has returned from 
a week’s business trip to the East. 

George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, is on a month’s va- 
cation trip to his ranch in California. 

Harvey B. Smith, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped in 
Chicago on his return to the mill from 
an eastern trip. 

Max Wolfarth, of the Heissler & 
Junge Co., large Chicago bakers, and 
William Seip, of the Seip Baking Co., 
Chicago, are in Florida. 

The B, A. Eckhart Milling Co.’s plant, 
Chicago, was down several days last 
week, while a new piston ring was put on 
the engine in the power plant. The mill 
is again operating. 

Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, and president Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, stopped in Chi- 
cago last week on his way to Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Federation matters. 

A committee has been appointed by 
the Chicago Board of Trade to co- 
operate with the banks in securing sub- 
scriptions to the $10,000,000 credit cor- 

ration for relief to farmers in the 

orthwest. 

R. W. Chapin, president Chapin & 
Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chicago, 
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left on Feb. 20 for New York, from 
whence he sailed Feb. 23, on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Line Empress of Britain 
for a month’s pleasure cruise to the 
West Indies. He was accompanied by 
his wife. 

P. P. Croarkin, the well-known Chi- 
cago flour broker, is receiving the con- 
gratulations of his many friends in the 
trade, a son having been born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul C. Croarkin, on Feb. 19. 
Mr. Croarkin is a proud grandfather, 
and was too busy receiving congratula- 
tions to give much time to selling flour 
the past week. 

Frank Delaney, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board cf Trade, on Feb. 20 gave 
a very interesting talk over the radio 
from the board’s station on the Drake 
Hotel on “Terminal Markets and Their 
Functions.” This was the third of a 
series of talks by members of the Board 
of Trade, which are given every Wednes- 
day evening at 7:30. 

Among members of the milling trade 
visiting this market last week were E. 
W. Watson, sales manager Claro Milling 
Co., Lakeville, Minn; Fred Hall, general 
manager Falcon Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; John Crosby, president WAshburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Charles Doyle, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; A. G. 
Bemmels, Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Friends of J. J. Kelly, of the Kelly 
Flour Co., Chicago, have received greet- 
ings from him from Santa Catalina 
Island, Cal., where he is sojourning for 
a few weeks. Mr. Kelly is spending part 
of his time on the golf links, and latest 
reports give him as having made a hole 
in one. Some members of the trade here 
are also inclined to think that possibly 
he is having a spring workout with the 
Cubs’ baseball team, which is in training 
at that place. 

The judgment of the lower court in 
the case of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co. vs. John A. Sloan, Chi- 
cago, was reversed in a decision made by 
the appellate court, and the case was 
remanded for new trial. The suit arose 
from an alleged breach of contract in 
the purchase of flour, and in May, 1922, 
the milling company received a verdict 
of $24,750 against Mr. Sloan. The ap- 
pellate court ruled that evidence offered 
by the baker, and which was held inad- 
missible by the trial court, was compe- 
tent, and should have been admitted. 


MILWAUKEE 
Developments in the flour market tend 
to make it appear that the trade either 
is beginning to experience an active need 
for new buying, or that it is becoming 
reconciled to prices and is abandoning 
the hope that flour will be cheaper on 
this crop. In the week ended Feb. 23, 
local mills received the most satisfying 
inquiries of the year, including some 
from sources which have been out of 

the market for a long time. 
The dearth of shipping directions is 


practically the only disappointing factor 


in current trade. Millers are not in- 
clined to become overenthusiastic at the 
improved inquiry and somewhat larger 
sales, yet there is a feeling that the long 
awaited era of better demand is at 
hand, although no heavy buying move- 
ment nor any rush for supplies is looked 
for. 

City trade was appreciably better than 
in any week since Jan. 1, and the ex- 
perience was common among mills, job- 
bers and the retail trade. Established 
trade of mills placed some fair orders, 
although these were mainly for prompt 
or near-by shipment. The call was prin- 
cipally for bakers patent, but famil 
flour was well represented in the busi- 
ness booked. Mills did not raise limits, 
although spring wheat is somewhat dear- 
er. Hard winter wheat was less firm. 
At the close, on Feb. 23, fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
nominally quoted at $6.50@6.95 bbl, 
standard patent at $6.25@6.50, second 
patent at $6.10@6.30, and straight at 
$5.90@6.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

There was no particular activity in the 
clear flour division, although inquiry was 
reported moderate. Local mills are kept 
sold up on these grades, and offers are 
negligible. As a rule, however, offers 
elicit a ready response, and there is less 
inclination among buyers to haggle over 
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prices than before. The call for second 
clear is only fair. Supplies are absorbed 
without much difficulty. At the close, on 
Feb. 23, fancy clear was nominally quot- 
ed at $5@5.25 bbl, first clear at $4.85@ 
5.15, and second at $8.50@4, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Price ideas among mill customers in- 
terested particularly in Kansas flour are 
less satisfactory than in respect to spring 
grades. Competition is keen, and some 
southwestern mills are offering Kansas 
patent in this market at materially less 
than local mills are asking for it, but the 
difference is not great enough to weaken 
prices. At the close, on Feb. 23, fancy 
brands of Kansas family patent were 
nominally quoted at $6.30@6.65 bbl, 
standard patent at $6.05@6.40, straight 
at $5.75@6.10, and first clear at $4.50@ 
1.95, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Milwaukee mills made no flour dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 23. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the Washington’s 
Birthday holiday to close down for 
repairs, while the dearth of shipping di- 
rections likewise provided favorable op- 
portunity to remain idle. Mill stocks are 
light, and broader operations are in or- 
der. Railroads are handling shipments 
promptly, and traffic difficulties incident 
to recent blizzards have been overcome. 


RYE FLOUR 

The rye flour situation is relatively 
quiet, but enough new business is coming 
to keep most Wisconsin mills busy at 
capacity. Some inquiry on export ac- 
count was received, but bids usually were 
too far under limits to make sales pos- 
sible. Domestic customers are ordering 
out moderately, and many are placing 
frequent orders to replenish their sup- 
plies. The course of the cash rye mar- 
ket is devoid of marked changes, which 
has reflected a similar tone to rye flour 
trade. The best call is for pure white 
and pure dark. Ordinary dark is slow, 
but straight is salable. Prices are about 
unchanged. At the close, on Feb. 23, 
pure white was quoted at $4.05@4.30 
bbl, straight at $3.90@4.15, and dark at 
$3.40@3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market has not shown re- 
cuperative powers, despite the fact that 
the winter season is well advanced, and 
recently has been beset with extreme 
weather conditions that might be expect- 
ed to exert a supporting influence on de- 
mand, The expectancy is for a resump- 
tion of buying early in March, for it is 
felt that even ordinary needs cannot be 
deferred much longer. There has been 
a woeful lack of interest from the East 
all through the winter, while central 
markets have not absorbed nearly the 
same quantity as in past years. 

The trade is holding deferred feed at 
unchanged prices, while spot offerings 
were reduced about 50c ton to help 
prompt sales. Bran has a little edge on 
middlings. A feature is the easy tone 
of meal, which is $2 ton lower all around. 
Gluten feed dropped $3 more, and is vir- 
tually on the same price basis as red dog 
or hominy feed. Mills quote standard 
bran at $25@26.50 ton, winter bran $27 
@27.50, standard fine middlings $25@26, 
flour middlings $27.50@28.50, red dog 
$32@33, hominy feed $33@33.50, rye feed 
$21@23, reground oat feed $13@14, old 
process oil meal $41@42, cottonseed meal 
$42@47, and gluten feed $33.40, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 

Wheat closed 1c higher for spring, un- 
changed for hard winter, and Ic lower 
for soft winter. Receipts, 38 cars; pre- 
vious week, 24; last year, 48. Millers 
and shippers buying steadily, while re- 
ceipts are light. The basis is firm and 
unchanged. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.25@1.30, No. 2 $1.23@1.28, 
No. 3 $1.21@1.26; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.12@1.15, No. 2 $1.10@1.14, No. 3 $1.06 
@1.09; No. 1 red winter $1.12@1.14, No. 
2 $1.11@1.18, No. 3 $1.08@1.11; No. 1 
mixed $1.08@1.18, No. 2 $1.07@1.17, No. 
3 $1.05@1.16. To arrive market: No. 2 
hard winter, 10 days, $1.10; No. 2 red 
winter, 10 days, $1.11; No. 2 durum, No. 
2 red durum, No. 2 mixed durum, 10 
days, $1.0714. 

Rye closed %c lower. Receipts, 57 
cars; previous week, 51; last year, 61. 
Offerings moderate, but demand h 
Basis unchanged and firm, No. 2 ranging 
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%@le under May price, outside with 
billing. No. 1 clo at 71@71%c; No. 
2, 711@71%ec; No. 3 70@70%c; No. 4, 
66@69%c. To arrive market: No. 2, 60 
days, 71c. 

Corn closed strong to 4c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 763 cars; previous week, 402; last 
year, 471. Movement liberal, but de- 
mand brisk from industries and shippers. 
Receipts heaviest for any week on crop. 
Mixed remains at discount under white 
and yellow. No. 3 white closed at 77% 
@79c; No. 3 yellow, 774%2@79c; No. 3 
mixed, 77@77'éc. 

Oats closed Ic higher. Receipts, 176 
cars; previous week, 119; last year, 254. 
Offerings liberal. Good demand from 
cereal mills and shippers. Choice heavy 
scarce and wanted. Basis steady, with 
light weights easier. No. 3 white closed 
at 481%6@49c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts 
116 cars; previous week, 116; last year, 
122. Market slower, but receipts fair, 
and demand likewise so from maltsters 
and shippers. Feed grades in fair de- 
mand. Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 
quotable at 80@82c; fair to good, 43@ 
45-lb test, 67@80c; light weight, 38@42- 
Ib test, 65@72c; feed, 64@67c. Iowa 
was quoted at 66@8lc, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 68@82c; Minnesota, 66@8Ic; 
Dakota, 66@78c. 

CORN Goops 

The high price of corn in relation to 
all other grains and cereals keeps mili- 
tating against normal business in corn 
flour, meal and grits. Customers say 
their lack of interest is merely a reflec- 
tion of the attitude of consumers against 
buying these cereals at the prices asked, 
when they can buy the milled product of 
other grains at considerably less. Ex- 
port trade is dead, for not only is there 
present a financial barrier against trade, 
but corn goods are too high. The cash 
corn market is still very firm, due largely 
to the strength in options, for the cash 
article has been selling at material dis- 
counts under futures for a long time. 
Prices of corn goods are largely nominal 
and unchanged. At the close, on Feb. 
23, corn flour was quoted at $1.95@2.05, 
corn meal at $1.90@2, and corn grits at 
$1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, at mill. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 19,950 9,800 1,050 
Wheat, bus.. 53,200 64,400 34,375 83,100 
Corn, bus....1,130,240 697,080 212,750 357,225 
Oats, bus.... 387,200 558,800 288,375 393,230 
Barley, bus.. 185,600 191,200 51,840 653,760 
Rye, bus..... 80,655 86,315 9,060 24,120 
Feed, tons... 1,440 720 4,115 10,209 


NOTES 

D. Z. Hales, of the Hales Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, spent two days in Chicago 
during the week. 

Miss Norma Sickert, daughter of Otto 
R. Sickert, of the Deutsch & Sickert 
Co., feed dealers, Milwaukee, was mar- 
ried recently to Edmund L. Paul, one of 
the leading young business men of Mil- 
waukee, and a member of the Charles 
Abresch Co. 

W. A. Wager, for many years super- 
intendent Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., but for several years connected 
with Kansas City milling establishments, 
died at his home in that city on Feb. 20. 
The remains were sent to La Crosse and 
funeral services, under Masonic auspices, 
were held Feb. 23. Mrs. Wager and two 
daughters, Mrs. A. R. Ruplin, of La 
Crosse, and Doris, of Oak Park, IIl., 
survive. 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., for two years chairman of 
the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ division, 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, has 
been appointed for a third term. The 
division has functioned with particularly 

results toward extending the trade 
territory of Milwaukee jobbers under 
Mr. Decker’s administration. Former 
Governor E. L. Philipp, who was re- 
elected to serve a second term as presi- 
dent of the association, also has reap- 
pointed Max W. Babb, vice president 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., chairman of 
the committee on national affairs. Fred 
C. Bryan, general traffic manager of 
Allis-Chalmers, has been appointed chair- 
man of the tiansportation division. 

L. E. Meyer. 





The 1923 peanut crop of Japan is esti- 
mated at from 11,023,000 to 13,227,000 lbs, 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK HOPEFUL 

A great deal of interesting financial 
history is being written in these days of 
spring readjustment. Commodity prices 
are being stabilized and, while some 
urgent liquidation has been under way, 
the outstanding fact is that the country 
is showing up well, with indications of 
sustained business improvement in vari- 
ous directions. 

There are many reasons for taking a 
hopeful view of the outlook, although let 
no one suppose for a moment that there 
is altogether blue sky and _ sunshine 
ahead. Nothing is more foolish than to 
try to deceive one’s self or one’s follow- 
ing about the financial future. There are 
many things which must be considered 
in viewing the longer outlook. Some 
manufacturers are in a more or less per- 
ilous position by reason of trade uncer- 
tainties and high production costs at a 
time when the possibility of increased 
European competition is becoming a very 
important factor in the outlook. 


EFFICIENT RELIEF MEASURES 

The northwestern situation is being 
amply provided for. Enough financial 
assistance has been vouchsafed to small 
banks of the Northwest to insure the 
people of that section the help that they 
most need at this time. If the present 
plans are carried out, the farmers will 
have enough money to carry them over 
until the next crop has been raised for 
market. 

There are excellent reasons for believ- 
ing that the newly organized Agricul- 
tural Finance Corporation, capitalized at 
$10,000,000, will be of adequate help. It 
is expected that a much larger amount 
will be available if those in control of 
the relief corporation find that it is re- 
quired by the people of the Northwest. 
Through the War Finance Corporation 
the assisting bankers believe that a much 
larger sum will be forthcoming if it is 
required. 

All these plans have been well organ- 
ized, and large subscriptions have been 
secured from the great banks of New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit 
and other cities. The headquarters of 
the concern will be in Minneapolis and 
with such a man as C. T. Jaffray, presi- 
dent of the Soo Railway, at the head, 
there is the greatest confidence felt in 
Wall Street that the movement will carry 
through all right. 


EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP 
President Coolidge has acted most ef- 
fectively in this matter. He has done 
the right thing at the right time. By 
calling together the leading business men 
at the White House and saying the thing 
which he knows how to say, with few 
words and with great force, he has pre- 
pared the way for this great corporation 
to function admirably and carry through 
its work in a manner to render the best 
possible service for those who require as- 
sistance at this time. The men who at- 
tended the Washington conference are 
not likely to forget the earnestness with 
which the President spoke, and the com- 
plete grasp of the situation which he 
manifested. With reference to making 
loans to those in the affected area, the 
President gave this timely warning: 

“It should not belong to men who have 
not the temperament, the experience, or 
the industry necessary for successful 
farming. It is designed to help those 
only = A can give reasonable assurance 
that they will succeed. Moreover, gov- 
ernment aid in this connection must be 
predicated upon full co-operation along 
certain well-defined lines of existing 
creditors of the farmers. It will serve 
no useful purpose to lend money to a 
farmer who is in such a position that 
at any moment mortgage holders and 

neral creditors can fal upon him, sell 

is land and seize his property. 

_ “Existing creditors, particularly the 
mortgage companies, the insurance com- 
panies and the commercial and banking 





interests to whom the farmers of the 
Northwest are so generally indebted will 
readily see that, as a condition of any 
advance of funds from the federal 
Treasury, arrangements must be made 
for the funding and extension of existing 
indebtedness for such time and upon 
such reasonable terms as will give prom- 
ise that the farmer may work out his 
future with the help of the funds ad- 
vanced by the government.” 

Any one familiar with relief loans will 
see the reasonableness of this statement. 
The President intends to have the gov- 
ernment funds loaned in such a way as 
to secure for those in need of the as- 
sistance thoroughgoing and worth-while 
relief. Besides this, he will ,rotect the 
Treasury and insure the kind of financial 
assistance which will bring the necessary 
relief and enable those in the afflicted 
area to continue in business and provide 
for their requirements until the next 
crop is harvested and they are in a posi- 
tion to continue in business alone. 

The whole nation is watching with keen 
interest this experiment, but no one fa- 
miliar with the splendid arrangements 
made will doubt that the relief will be 
put through all right and in such a man- 
ner as shall bring about restoration in 
the territory which has been hard hit by 
the crop failures and bank suspensions. 


THE MAN AT THE HEAD 


In all such movements it is highly es- 
sential that a strong man should be 
placed at the head. In commenting on 
the selection of Mr. Jaffray, the execu- 
= vice president of a New York bank 
said: 

“Of all men in the Northwest, Mr. 
Jaffray is the best selection for this 
important work. He knows the farmers 
of the Northwest intimately. He has 
hunted in that neighborhood and has in 
a sense grown up with them, so that he 
is in close touch with the situation and 
knows how to give the desired assistance 
in a way which will bring permanent 
relief. Before being a railroad man he 
was at the head of a great Minneapolis 
bank, and has a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for sterling integrity, high intel- 
lectual force oat superb business man- 
agement. 

“The bankers were most fortunate in 
getting him at the head of this great en- 
terprise, and I doubt not that it will be 
highly successful in every particular. 
While there has been complaint in cer- 
tain sections of the West at the attitude 
of Wall Street and the bankers of east- 
ern centers, it must not be forgotten that 
these ——— financiers have come 
up to the scratch with alacrity on this 
occasion. But let me say once more, 
look out for Jaffray. He is the man of 
the hour in this whole northwestern situ- 
ation, and I think that President Cool- 
idge must be highly gratified at the 


‘choice of this fine man for this position.” 





ARGENTINE CORN ACREAGE 


Buenos Ares, ARGENTINA, Jan. 22.— 
The director general of rural economy 
and statistics, Senor Julio Cesar Urien, 
has presented to the ministry of agri- 
culture his department’s first forecast of 
the corn area. His figure is 7,460,000 
acres, which is 8 per cent above last year, 
15 per cent above 1921-22, 4 per cent 
above 1920-21 and 1919-20, 1 per cent 
above 1918-19, and 6.5 per cent above 
the five-year average. The report states: 

“Areas of ‘40-day’ corn, the sowing of 
which has ny | recently started in some 
regions, have been taken into account in 
making the estimate. The general state 
of the crop is excellent. mparing it 
with previous harvests at the same season 
of the year, it presents better prospects. 
The damage sustained from different 
causes has been relatively slight.” 

Applying to the present sown area the 
average yield of the past five years, there 
should be a crop of 215,657,000 bus, 


W. J. Lame, 
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BREAD TRUSTS 
CCORDING to the 1921 census of 
manufactures, there were in the 

United States altogether 23,625 establish- 
ments doing a commercial bakery busi- 
ness. Twelve years earlier, in 1909, the 
number was almost exactly the same; at 
the 1904 census the total number of bak- 
ery establishments was given as 18,226, 
and in 1899 it was 14,836. In other 
words, in twenty years the number of 
bakeries in the United States has in- 
creased by about 45 per cent. This, on 
the face of it, gives the lie to the as- 
sumption that commercial baking is pass- 
ing into the hands of a few great cor- 
porations, suggesting the gradual crea- 
tion of a “baking trust.” 

The 1921 census does not give detailed 
information regarding 3,452 of the bak- 
ery establishments listed, as each one of 
these reported products for the year with 
a total value of less than five thousand 
dollars. In the remaining 20,173 bak- 
eries there were enumerated as proprie- 
tors and firm members 22,922 persons, 
which means that practically every bak- 
ery in the country was operated by its 
actual owner. Here again, any notion of 
a “baking trust” is flatly disproved by 
the actual figures; an industry which in- 
cludes over 26,000 proprietors and firm 
members, as distinct from nonactive 
stockholders on the one hand and salaried 
managers on the other, is about as far 
from being a trust as can well be imag- 
ined. 

The census also gives some interesting 
information regarding the average prof- 
its of the baking industry, which have of 
late been the subject of sundry strange 
statements. For the 20,173 establish- 
ments covered by the report, the total 
value of all products, less the cost of 
materials, for the year 1921 amounted to 
$491,357,652, or an average of $24,357. 
for each establishment. Out of this 
came, first of all, the items of salaries 
and wages, amounting in the aggregate 
to $232,775,329, or an average of $11,539 
for each bakery. This left an average 
figure of $12,818, from which the baker 
had to pay his rent, his taxes, his power, 
light and heat charges, his advertising 
costs and his depreciation charges. After 
he was through with all these items, what 
was left, if any, was his profit. 

These figures are not collected by 
prejudiced advocates of any special 
cause, nor are they partial and incom- 
plete; they are the government’s records, 
based on the most thorough survey which 
could possibly be made. If there is a 
baking trust in process of formation, 
then the census enumerators are strange- 
ly in error when they find 23,625 distinct 
establishments in the baking business, 
and still more so when, including the 
3,452 smaller bakeries, they discover more 
than 26,000 proprietors and firm mem- 
bers in the trade. If the average profits 
are inordinate, then the census figures re- 
garding bakery costs and selling values 
must be almost criminally inaccurate, 

Another point from the 1921 census re- 
port is worth noting. In 1921, the total 
wages in the baking industry, exclusive 
of salaries paid to managers, salesmen 
and office employees, amounted to $196,- 
938,825, or an average of $1,326 for each 
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person employed. 
wages were only $158,237,059, or an av- 


1914, the total was $76,866,613, the av- 
erage yearly wage for each employee be- 


bakery has nearly doubled in the past 
ten years, as it has, these figures show 
conclusively where a large part of the 
increase has gone. Do the advocates of 


cheaper bread want the bakers to get 
back to the 1914 basis by cutting wages 


fifty per cent? 





In 1919 the total 


It is very easy to talk loosely about a 
“baking trust,” and such talk finds 
erage of $1,117 for each person. In _ plenty of believers. It is not, however, 
possible to refute such unmistakable evi- 
dence as is afforded by the census re- 
ing $620. If the cost of operating a ports, provided only it is clearly under- 
stood. The foregoing figures are taken 
from the published bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, where anybody who 
so desires may verify them. All that 
The Northwestern Miller has done is to 
point out what they mean. Bakers every- 
where are urged to study these figures 





tive Service.” 





FALSE FIGURING 


ENATOR LA FOLLETTE has demanded that the Federal Trade Com- 

mission investigate the baking industry. The bakers heartily welcome 
such an investigation, provided only it is conducted with reasonable open- 
ness of mind and in the spirit of an honest determination to establish the 
facts. 

What they resent is the gross injustice of presenting to the public 
such a collection of errors and misstatements as the letter submitted to 
Senator La Follette by Basil M. Manly, director of the “People’s Legisla- 
The purpose of this document is to create prejudice, not to 
determine facts. By itself it could do little harm, but Senator La Follette 
has contrived to give it a degree of publicity which makes its violent 
distortions of the truth directly injurious to the entire baking industry. 

Mr. Manly’s argument is based on the statement that “thé price of 
wheat is now less than half as great as it was in 1917, and yet the price 
of bread remains almost as high as during that year of war-time profiteer- 
ing, when millers, jobbers, bakers and retailers lined their pockets with 
gold.” 

What are the real facts? In 1917 the farm price of wheat, as reported 
by the Department of Agriculture, averaged $2.012 per bushel, an increase 
of 154 per cent over the average farm price of wheat in 1918, which was 
79.2 cents per bushel. In 1917, according to the Department of Labor, the 
average retail price of baker’s bread showed an increase of only 64 per 
cent over the 1913 average. Who in 1917 “lined his pockets with gold,” 
the farmer, with his selling price advanced 154 per cent, or the baker, 
forced to buy flour made from the farmer’s wheat at a 154 per cent increase 
and to sell his bread at an advance of only 64 per cent? And when 
deflation took place, is it strange that the wheat price should have shown 
a decline proportionate to its utterly abnormal advance, whereas the retail 
price of bread, which had never followed wheat upward, decreased pro- 
portionately less? 

“If the price of bread was reduced in proportion to the decline in 
wheat prices, the housewife could now buy bread at five cents a pound 
instead of nine cents,” says the Manly letter. But if the retail price of 
bread had advanced parallel with the farm price of wheat, a pound loaf of 
bread in 1917 would have cost the housewife fifteen to sixteen cents instead 
of ten cents, and the decline from that point would bring the present price 
exactly where it now is. 

Mr. Manly states that “high bread prices are in large measure respon- 
sible for farm bankruptcy, because they have reduced bread consumption 
and, consequently, the domestic market for wheat.” How does he reconcile 
this with the statement recently made by the Department of Commerce 
that the per capita wheat flour consumption of the United States in 1929-23 
showed a marked advance over the average for the preceding nine years? 

As regards bakers’ profits, Mr. Manly cites the record of a single large 
baking company, and in the same breath declares that a huge “bread trust” 
is in process of formation. Apparently his object is to compel the creation 
of such a trust by legislative action. Only the very largest and most 
efficient baking companies could conceivably do business on the basis of 
the selling price he wants to see established by law; some twenty thousand 
smaller bakery concerns would inevitably be forced into bankruptcy. If 
Mr. Manly and Senator La Follette want to kill all competition in the 
baking industry, if they want to make commercial baking utterly impossible 
for anything except an enormous trust, the five-cent price will achieve 
their purpose. 

The bakers not only welcome an investigation of their industry; they 
now demand it, in order that the true facts may be set before the public 
to counteract the pernicious misinterpretation of the evidence contained in 
the Manly letter. 








carefully, and to use them in their local 
publicity whenever uninformed persons 
begin to talk about “bread trusts” and 
profiteering. 





BAKERY PRODUCTION 
A*™ interesting experiment in the de- 
velopment of commercial baking as 

an industry will be made on March 17-19 
in Chicago, when the first national con- 
ference of bakery production managers 
will be held at the American Institute 
of Baking. The purpose of this confer- 
ence is simply to give the men who have 
active charge of the producing end of 
commercial bakeries a chance to ex- 
change ideas. Unlike most conventions, 
there is no prerequisite of membership 
in any trade body, no entrance fee, and 
no preliminary application; all that is 
wanted is to get the bakery production 
managers together in order that each one 
of them may share the advantages of 
their aggregate practical experience. 

Such a conference is illustrative of the 
steady advance which is going on within 
the baking industry. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago there would have been almost 
nothing for bakery production managers 
to discuss; there were, in fact, hardly 
any production managers worthy of the 
name at that time in commercial baking. 
Today the problems of production in the 
industry are numerous and complex, call- 
ing for expert management and wide ex- 
perience. © 

The value of the Chicago conference 
will be determined largely by the number 
of bakery production men who attend. 
It is, therefore, to be hoped that bakeries 
in all parts of the country will be rep- 
resented. Every man who is present at 
the meetings, and who brings back there- 
from one practical idea for application 
in his own bakery, will have received 
many times the cost of the trip in actual 
gain to the company he represents. 





CHEAPNESS 


Not long ago, a mill received a letter- 


from a baker protesting against the 
poor quality of a shipment of flour. To 
this complaint the mill made a perfectly 
frank answer, approximately as follows: 

“We quoted you our best grade of 
flour, and you said the price was too 
high. You made a counter-offer, and 
we told you we would do the best we 
could for you at that price. We have. 
If you don’t like the flour, don’t blame 
us. We don’t like it either. We can 
make cheap flour, but we can’t make 
good flour cheap.” 

This situation is paralleled over and 
over again. The baker, knowing per- 
fectly well that his hold on his trade is 
dependent on his selling bread of con- 
sistently high quality, nevertheless tries 
to beat the game by hunting for bar- 
gains in flour. If he were to sell cheap 
bread, he would expect to offset the 
lower price by a saving in quality; it 
is only reasonable that the millers will 
do the same. Every time the baker 
jumps at what he considers a bargain 
in cheap flour, he is forgetting that in 
the long run he will get just what he 
pays for, and no more. Cheap flour is 
poor flour, and poor flour will never 
make good bread. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


XXXV: BAKERS’ ERRORS (Continued) 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Bread manufacturers might have good 
plants equipped with the best mixers, 
dividers, ovens and other mechanical de- 
vices suitable to their particular needs, 
and still be unsuccessful as makers of 
breadstuffs. It is equally as important 
that good materials be purchased and 
properly used. 


PURCHASING RAW MATERIALS 


It is often the case that incapable men 
are intrusted with the purchase of raw 
materials, and that those in charge of 
manufacture are wrongly blamed for the 
poor quality of s when this is really 
due to the inferior grade of ingredients 
used. It is not infrequent that one 
thinks he has made a wise purchase, 
when paying a pig price for an inferior 
article represented as first class, at a 
low price. There are but few bargains 
ever found in purchasing bakers’ sup- 
plies. Those bakers who buy well-known, 
standard brands of goods usually make 
the best purchases, even though they do 

ay good prices, 

. U Sectemmtety, but few bakers are well 
informed as to the chemical composition 
and baking values of the various ingredi- 
ents used in bread making. This being 
the case, they either purchase materials 
of known value or take a chance, the lat- 
ter being a dangerous procedure. True, 
there are many honest, reliable men in 
the field representing thoroughly reliable 
houses, who are beginning to be appre- 
ciated, but, not being bread manufac- 
turers, they are often incapable of ad- 
vising as to the ingredients most valuable 
to a particular customer. It is a safe 
guide for one to consider the best grades 
as none too good. 

A few large concerns buy on specifica- 
tion. They operate laboratories or sub- 
mit samples to reliable laboratories, and 
use the information furnished in this way 
when placing orders. This is to be great- 
ly encouraged, as it proves of much value 
in standardizing one’s raw materials. 

Effort is wasted, wrong deductions 
made, and incorrect information used in 
purchasing flour and other ingredients 
when poorly trained superintendents at- 
tempt to do analytical work in crude 
laboratories. This important work should 
be done only by highly trained, capable 
chemists. Superintendents with some 
technical training should, however, be 
able to interpret laboratory reports and 
use information contained therein in the 
purchase of supplies. 

Furthermore well-informed production 
men are entirely too valuable to spend 
their time in laboratories, doing ana- 
lytical work that might be done better 
by inexpensive men. They might much 
better devote their entire time to plant 
operations. 

Superintendents should always don the 
“whites” when in the plant. This has 
a effect on the other men, and 
enables him to take an active part when 
any emergency arises. Entirely too 
many good superintendents, during 
times of prosperity, discontinue wearing 
overalls and begin to put in less time 
within the shop, only to find later that 
things are not going as well as when they 
led the force or gave closer supervision. 
They find that things have gotten out of 
their grasp. 

Surprisingly, most bakers seem to 
think that after they have standardized 
their flours it is not necessary to give 
much consideration to the kind and qual- 
ity of other ingredients. This, however, 
is not the case. Special consideration 
should be given each substance. 

One kind of compressed yeast differs 
from another. One might be older or 
younger, stronger or weaker, work fast 
—- the first part of the fermentation 
period and lag during the latter part, or 
contain more or less filler than another. 
Even the same yeast will vary in quality 
from time to e, due to problems of 
manufacture or transportation. 

There are several grades of beet and 
cane sugar. Those freest from impuri- 
ties are the ones most desirable. me 
bread makers are showing preference for 
a good grade of corn sugar, feeling that 


its cost and the results obtained from 
their experiments warrant this: 

Greater differences exist in the various 
malt extracts manufactured today than 
ever before. These differ from highly 
diastatic malts of 160 degrees, Lintner, 
to nondiastatic malts. The one seemingly 
most satisfactory is the light medium 
diastatic of 80 degrees, Lintner. 

The diastase of a diastatic malt con- 
verts some of the flour starch into sugar, 
which is then changed into carbon dioxide 
gas and alcohol. This gas is largely re- 
sponsible for the porousness | light- 
ness of both the dough and the bread. 
Doughs containing large amounts of this 
gas when ready for making into bread 
work up much more easily and produce 
better bread than those containing little 
gas. Therefore the preference of dias- 
tatic to nondiastatic malts. 

Malts low in acidity are also more de- 
sirable. The best bread is made from 
doughs with low acid content. wuring 
this prohibition period there are many 
malts on the market suitable for brew- 
ing purposes, but wholly unfit for bread 
making. The dark, heavy malts com- 
prise this class. 

There is probably no ingredient used 
that differs more in composition and 
quality than does milk. The kinds most 
generally used are dry and sweetened 
condensed milks. Fresh and evaporated 
are used by a few small bakers, but not 
to any great extent. While some whole 
dry milk is being used, its keeping quali- 
ties, the manufacturing problems _in- 
volved and its much greater cost prohibit 
its general use. 

Skim milk is the dry milk usually used 
by bakers. The better grades of this 
are very satisfactory. Those high in 
acidity or containing added alkalis to 
counteract the acidity are very unsatis- 
factory. Both sweetened condensed skim 
and sweetened condensed half and half, 
with about 4 per cent butter fat, are 
being extensively used. 

Recent analyses of dry skim and 
sweetened condensed skim milks are as 
follows, indicated in percentages: 


SWEETENED CONDENSED SKIM MILK 


Re Fer er re Perr Ter rT 29.22 
EE, cs wu'y pode ene MUSE Ke hee ee 28.16 
SY GEE Sos cetue cd eenebeeecegses 42.20 
eT TC Teer Trees Tr 0.42 
DRY SKIM MILK 
DED cciceeredeebestedeteestoceves 2.0 
STE LPL ELE None 
EE 5 60.09 0956 Rwencebieeseenene 96.2 
 . b 0 5 erorrerrerrr rrr 1.8 


When making a comparison of the rel- 
ative values of these two milks one can 
readily see that in 100 lbs of sweetened 
condensed milk there are only 28.16 lbs 
of milk solids, while in 100 lbs of dry 
milk there are 96.2 lbs. Twenty-five 
pounds of sweetened condensed milk con- 
tain only 7.04 lbs milk solids. One pound 
of dry milk is equivalent, in milk solids, 
to 3.43 lbs of sweetened condensed milk. 

Twenty-eight pounds dry milk and 42 
Ibs cane sugar have practically the same 
baking value as 100 lbs sweetened skim 
milk. The price of 28 lbs dry milk and 
42 lbs sugar should be the same as 100 
lbs sweetened condensed skim milk, and 
vice versa. One danger in using con- 
densed milk is that it will decompose 
during hot weather if not kept in cold 
storage. 

Any good shortening, white or nearly 
so, free from fatty acids and nonrancid, 
seems to prove satisfactory for bread 
manufacture. Bakers, however, are not 
nearly so careful and discriminating as 
they should be in the selection of bread 
shortenings. 

The better grades of lards are good 
bread shortenings, as is also one of the 
so-called ——— made by the hy- 
drogenation of vegetable oils. The other 
class, made from mechanical mixtures of 
beef and hog or other animal fats, are 
“7 unsatisfactory. 

efined, purified vegetable oils are be- 
ing satisfactorily used by some bakers. 
The tendency that these shortenings have 
to separate from the loaf, being in a 
liquid state, make them somewhat ques- 
tionable. 


There is a finely divided, hydrogenized 
dry shortening used by some bakers that 
has special merits as a bread shortening. 
This gives best results when mixed wit 
an equal quantity of other shortenings. 
When giving specifications for shorten- 
ings, one should consider such things as, 
melting point, per cent fatty acids, ran- 
cidity, color and moisture content. 

Much consideration is now being given 
to fats high in fat soluble vitamin <A. 
Bakers are beginning to realize that even 
salts differ in purity, composition and 
baking value. The purest grades should 
be used. Those containing more nearly 
100 per cent sodium chloride (NaCl) and 
the smallest percentages of calcium 
chloride and other salts are to be pre- 
ferred. Even though small amounts 
(from 1% to 2 per cent) are used, the 
character of fermentation or taste might 
be noticeably affected when appreciable 
percentages of impurities are present. 

Yeast food is coming more and more 
to be considered as a standard ingredi- 
ent in bread making. There is only one 
that appears to be of the right ‘compo- 
sition so as to supply the yeast with 
those substances deficient or in a non- 
available state in the average dough. In 
any sponge or dough there is an abun- 
dance of sugars, or products easily con- 
verted into sugars. In no dough without 
yeast food, however, is there a sufficient 
quantity of easily available nitrogenous 
matter or a sufficient quantity of salts 
of the right kinds. Therefore the im- 
portance of using the correct amount of 
the right yeast food. 

Unless one is well informed as to the 
food requirements for best character of 
yeast growth and reproduction during 
fermentation he is unable to choose the 
best product, and must be guided by 
those posted on this subject. This is an 
important matter, and should always be 
given careful consideration. 

Certainly the price of one’s supplies is 
a thing to consider, but there is a defi- 
nite relationship which exists between 
price and quality, and bakers are find- 
ing that the supply houses are rendering 
them a real service. They are also be- 

inning to learn that, with the price ad- 
justment which has steadily taken place 
since the close of the war, the prices of 
different reputable supply houses on 
various articles of the same qualities are 
very nearly the same. 

Competition among bakers’ supply 
houses is now very keen, and one will 
find upon careful investigation that these 
concerns are only desirous of making a 
reasonable profit on the goods they sell. 
This they are most assuredly entitled to. 
It is only the small, narrow-minded, 
short-sighted baker who is discourteous 
to the representatives of bakers’ supply 
houses or who fails to appreciate that 
these men are not calling on them beg- 
ging for an order or desirous of robbing 
them, but that they are desirous of put- 
ting at their disposal the service of 
themselves and their houses. If allowed 
to, these men wil] co-operate and greatly 
assist in building a baker’s business. 

Many bakers fail to realize how impos- 
sible it would be for them to run their 
shops without the assistance given by 
supply houses through their representa- 
tives. Those bakers who cultivate the 
salesmen, and, without wasting any time, 
give to each representative a courteous 
reception and an attentive ear, are the 
ones who are progressing in the baking 
industry. 

It is of utmost importance that one 
purchase his raw materials wisely, for 
without the right kinds and grades of 
ingredients, purchased at the right 
prices, good breadstuffs that will be in 
demand and allow a profit cannot be 
made. When purchasing, one should give 
first consideration to quality and second 
to price. 





SCHOTT’S BAKERY, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—One of the features 
of the annual convention of the Texas 
Bakers’ Association this year will be 
the formal opening of one of the finest 
bakeries in the Southwest. The meeting 
will be at Beaumont, April 21-23, but 
most of those in attendance will pass 
through Houston on their way to the 
convention, and it is at the latter place 
that Schott’s bakery is nearing comple- 
tion. 

Frank Schott established the bakery 
in Houston 30 years ago, and has op- 
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erated the plant continuously since that 
time. The first plant had a daily deliv- 
ery of 200 loaves of bread; the present 
one is turning out between 6,000 and 
8,000. The new bakery will have a daily 
capacity of 48,000 1-lb loaves, and rep- 
resents an investment of $150,000. Frank 
Schott is president of the company, and 
Herbert Schott general manager. 

Equipment includes a Baker-Perkins 
travelling oven, with a capacity of 2,000 
1-lb loaves an hour. The building is 
72x140, three stories high, of brick and 
re-enforced concrete. ‘The first floor has 
been designed for use as offices and for 
the shipping and distributing depart- 
ments. On the second floor will be lo- 
cated the travelling oven, with dividers 
and molders. The third floor will be de- 
voted to dough and mixing rooms. 

All machinery in the plant will be driv- 
en by either gas or electricity. 

Harvey E. Yants. 





AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


February Trade Good—Chain Stores Cut 
Little Figure—Rye Bread More Popu- 
lar—Flour Sales Normal 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Affairs in the 
bakery trade in Washington, and gen- 
erally throughout the Potomac states, 
have been running smoothly since Feb. 1. 
Following a January that brought prob- 
ably the best volume of business on rec- 
ord for that month of the year, the effort 
at present is to maintain a steady in- 
crease in sales of bread, fancy goods 
and specialties. 

The past month was the most favor- 
able of any for some time. A substan- 
tial gain was made in sales, fair prices 
were obtainable, and costs were held at 
a more even level, although remaining 
high. 

Bread sales have continued to make at 
least normal increases. Chain stores’ 
competition is not attracting the public’s 
attention so much as during the summer 
of 1922, although one or two intermit- 
tently feature a nickel loaf. 

One prominent bakery, specializing in 
the old-fashioned rye loaf, says it is 
making steady progress in its efforts to 
render this article popular. Not only is 
rye bread now to be found regularly in 
local restaurants and clubs, but it is be- 
coming more and more a staple article 
of diet in the home. Sales in Washing- 
ton in 1923 were the largest since pro- 
hibition was made constitutional, 

The bakery trade in Washington has 
been complimented upon the high stand- 
ard of sanitation that is being main- 
tained. The district board of health has 
been making a campaign against violators 
of the sanitary code, and has found few 
offenders. 

Freshly made, entirely soluble, low 
moisture, no lumps, milk powder is quot- 
ed at 13@14%c lb, with contracts for 
1924 at 124%4@13c. Mince meat, deliv- 
eries until June, 1924, 13@16c. 

The present price of refined sugar is 
too high. The recent increase in prices 
has been based on speculative values 
rather than on supply and demand. The 
rise has been caused by speculation in 
raw sugar. 

Sugar prices will be forced to a more 


‘natural level soon by Louisiana’s new 


crop. Cuba is grinding its new crop a 
month or six weeks earlier than usual. 

Bakers are carefully watching the flour 
market. Some buying was done because 
prices quoted were considered low, but 
other bakers were intent on obtaining 
certain brands the quality of which they 
knew, and were willing to pay slightly 
higher prices for them. 

The small bakers have been buying 
little, with the exception of soft winter 
wheat flour, and many of them are far 
behind on taking out flour ordered sev- 
eral months ago. 

Bakers’ machinery and supply houses 
in Washington generally enjoyed a sat- 
isfactory trade for the opening of 1924. 
Business was not easy to obtain, but the 
aggressive selling methods employed by 
the majority of the firms resulted in a 
good volume. 

NOTES 
James Calder, of the Nesmith Baking 


Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., was a recent 
Washington visitor. 


Burton Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
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Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, stopped 
in Washington en route home from a 
visit to eastern cities. 


Charles Buchanan, a baker of San 
Francisco, spent a few days in Washing- 
ton after completing a course in the 
Fleischmann laboratories. 

J. C. Jung, the well-known baker of 
Little Rock, Ark., stopped at Washing- 
ton on his way home from a trip to New 
York, Philadelphia and other eastern 
cities. 

P. B. Barnes, formerly manager of the 
hedge ry D. C., plant of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., is now with the Klueck 
Baking Co., Buffalo, in the capacity of 
manager. 

Joseph Klueck, of the Klueck Baking 
Co., Buffalo, was in Washington during 
the month calling on wholesale bakeries, 
while en route to Southern Pines, S. C., 
for an outing. 

Henry E. Milford, superintendent of 
Holmes & Son, Inc., Washington, spent a 
few days in New York during the month 
visiting bakeries that operate a house- 
to-house delivery. 

Martin Luther, of Minneapolis, sales 
manager for the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
with Roy P. Purchase, Philadelphia rep- 
resentative, visited the trade in Balti- 
more and Washington recently. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., and also of the Penmsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry, 
stopped in Washington for a day, en 
route to Florida with Mrs. Haller for a 
few weeks’ rest. 

Establishment of a public bakery in 
Washington to produce bread and sell it 
at cost has been proposed to the Senate 
committee on agriculture by Benjamin 
Marsh, managing director of the Farm- 
ers’ National Council. Such a bakery, 
he said, could produce and sell a loaf 
at 4c, against 9@10c charged now. 

Paul F. Sanborne, for two years asso- 
ciated with the late C. E. Clifton, of C. 
E. Clifton & Co., millers’ agents, Balti- 
more and Washington, has formed a 
partnership with Mrs. C. E. Clifton, and 
will continue the former business of the 
company under the firm name of Clifton 
& Sanborne. They have opened offices in 
Room 430, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Sanborne at one time rep- 
resented the Montana Flour Mills Co, in 
Potomac states territory. 

J. H. Woorrince. 


NEW YORK CITY AND STATE 


Spring Convention in Buffalo—Large Baking 
Concerns Show Increase—Bakers’ Bowl- 
ing League—Baker Receives Medal 


New York, N. Y.—At a joint ee | 
of the executive board of the New Yor 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers and the exhibition commit- 
tee, further plans were discussed about 
the joint convention which will be held 
under the auspices of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of the Eastern States during 
the week beginning June 2, at the Twen- 
ty-third Regiment Armory on Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn. This movement has 
the solid support of 25 active bakers’ 
organizations, as well as a score of mem- 
bers of the allied trades. The exhibition 
will have one, if not two, complete bak- 
eries in full operation, with all the latest 
machinery and general bakery equip- 
ment. 

The exhibition committee includes, be- 
sides officers of the various trade asso- 
ciations of the East, the following mem- 
bers of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry: George A. Zabriskie, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, Daniel P. 
Woolley, John J. Trainor and George W. 
Vollmer, of The Fleischmann Co., Henry 
J. Hahn, of Jaburg Bros., Inc., Geor 
Reuter, of the Malt-Diastase Co., C. 
Krug, of the Read Machinery Co., and 
Martin Miller, of the Jaburg-Miller Co. 


RETAIL BAKERS BANQUET 


Very successful was the annual recep- 
tion and banquet of the United Master 
Bakers of New York at the Hotel Astor. 
President Adam Metz welcomed the 

ests, and at the banquet the Bakers’ 
Singing Society rendered a few songs. 
Max Strasser acted as toastmaster, and 
the speakers included Mrs. Louis Welz- 
miller, deputy commissioner of markets, 
M. M. Frankel, Dr. Swift, of the bureau 
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of health, and David Maier. Dancing 
concluded the affair. 

More than 500 members and their 
friends attended the annual banquet and 
ball of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, which was opened with a mass 
chorus by combined bakers’ singing socie- 
ties under the direction of Joseph Hel- 
linghausen. There were no speeches, but 
a very enjoyable vaudeville programme 
was rendered. Delegations of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, United Master Bakers 
of New York, Bronx Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Master Bakers’ Singing So- 
ciety, Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
West Side Bowling Club, Brooklyn Inde- 
pea Master Bakers’ Quartette Club, 

rooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation and Bloomingdale Bakers’ Club 
took part in the entertainment. 


BAKERS’ CLUB 


, 

The annual luncheon of the Bakers’ 
Club, at the Commodore Hotel, was at- 
tended by over 100 guests. The luncheon 
marked the first anniversary of this as- 
sociation, which has now, as President 
— D. Ward announced, about $15,000 
in the treasury. In order to invest this 
amount as profitably as a a com- 
mittee, consisting of Ha Tipton, 
George Zabriskie and George P. Reuter, 
was appointed. The new clubhouse on 
Madison Avenue was one of the main 
topics discussed. 

o make new members feel at home 
at the club rooms, the following members 
were appointed to act as a reception 
committee: William J. Morris, Farrar 
Tilney and E. H. Pendleton. Arrange- 
ments have been made to serve luncheons 

be had from 11:30 
he present board of 
directors was unanimously re-elected, 
with one exception, S. E, Wolf, resigned. 

The board is as follows: R. D. Ward, 
E. B. Kiersteadt, John F. Hildebrand, 
William Deininger, George Zabriskie and 
Ellwood M. abenold, three years; 
George S. Ward, Frank P. Hill, St. John 
Taylor, A. G. Bixler, Norman Drake, 
Geor, P. Reuter, T. B. Estee and 
Frank S. Bamford, two years; Frederick 
Frazier, B. A. Cushman, William Prince, 
David Messing, B. B. Vanderveer, Henry 
R. Newcomb, R Elmer Baker and Albert 
Klopfer, one year. Over 20 new mem- 
bers were accepted. 

The next luncheon will be held Feb. 
27, and thereafter a regular luncheon will 
be arranged on the fourth Wednesday in 
each month. 


daily, and meals ma 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


WHOLESALERS SHOW INCREASE 


The report of the National Biscuit 
Co. shows net earnings for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1923, of $12,092,828, against 
$11,024,980 last year. President R. E. 
Tomlinson said: “The volume of business 
for the year has shown a steady wth 
over that of the preceding year. As new 
bakeries into operation year by year, 
each one develops its own business, there- 
by increasing the total volume for the 
company. new cracker bakery at 
Buffalo is nearing completion, and we 
expect to have it running before next 
summer.” 

The General Baking Co. reports net 

rofits for 1923 of $5,525,559, against 

701,422 for 1922. In 1923 the surplus 
amounted to $2,884,031, after payment 
of dividends, against $2,889,002 in 1922. 
Present officers: William Deininger, 
poremats F. R, Shepard, vice president ; 

. H. Frazier, vice president; George E. 
Fawcett, te ten A. A. 
Clarke, assistant treasurer; F’. Tilney, as- 
sistant secretary. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., reports. net earn- 
ings for the year 1923 as $767,579, with 
total assets of over $8,000,000. 


INTERSTATE BAKERS’ BOWLING LEAGUE 

The youngest organization among the 
numerous bakers’ associations is the In- 
terstate Master Bakers’ Bowlin e, 
inaugurated at Ebling’s Carlen, ew 
York. egates from Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Westside, Bronx and 
Jersey City were present. L. Weiler was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

To facilitate matters at the start, only 
one team from each district will be in 
the field. The master bowlers of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation, Mutual Sa Buying 
Association of Newark, Jersey City B - 


ers’ Co-operative Association, Progressive 
Sons of Master Bakers and the Froeh- 


liche Singer Master Bakers’ Bowling 
Club will take part in the initial contest. 


EMPIRE STATE DAIRY CO. CHANGES HANDS 


One of the biggest deals in the milk 
industry in recent years was consummat- 
ed when the Empire State Dairy Co. 

assed into the hands of the Dairymen’s 
seague Co-operative Association. The 
Empire State company was established in 
1869, and was the third largest retail 
milk distributing concern in the metro- 
politan district. 


SECURITY ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the New York Merchant Bakers’ Security 
Association, the following directors were 
elected: William Pecaroni, Adam Metz, 
Louis Lust, Alex Buehler, Charles E. 
Sittig, Philip Held, John Breitenbach, 
A. J. Gill, John Nikolaus, Otto Brehm, 
John Schwack, Julius Zink, Martin 
Meyer, Albert Reuss and G. Bromm. 
The present president of the association 
is Adam Metz. According to the report 
of the secretary, Louis Lust, the total 
assets of the organization amount to 
$56,670. 

BAKERS’ PROGRESS CLUB 

At the general meeting of the Bakers’ 
Progress Club the following officers were 
elected: J. Walter, president; B. Merczat, 
vice president; J. Hartreiter, treasurer; 
F. Schmidt, financial secretary; J. Meyer, 
recording secretary; A. Dreher and S. 
Miller, trustees. George Vollmer, of 
The Fleischmann Co., addressed the 
meeting on “Diamalt.” 


NEW OFFICERS OF ROCHESTER ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the Retailers’ 
and Master Bakers’ Exchange of Rocii- 
ester, the following directors were elect- 
ed: Frederick Lapple, Frank Strauss, 
August Muhleisen, Jr., John Piehler, Wil- 
liam Horcheler, Edward Governor, Da- 
vid Coxford, Frederick Wagner, Andrew 
Teuschel, Frank Scheidt and W. J. 
Pierce. The officers of the organization 
were chosen as follows: William Horche- 
ler, chairman; David Coxford, vice chair- 
man; Walter B. Couch, secretary. 


BUFFALO CONVENTION IN MAY 


As decided at the last convention of 
the New York Bakers’ Association, a 
spring convention will be held for the 
first time outside of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. This will occur May 27-28 at Buf- 
falo, and steps have been taken to have 
the western and upstate part of New 
York well represented. Fred H. Steph- 
ens, secretary, resigned shortly after the 
December convention, and in his stead 
Frank A. Lion has been chosen. Mr. 
Lion also takes care of the secretarial 
work for the Bakers’ Club, and has his 
offices at the clubhouse, 279 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


BREAD CAMPAIGN IN BUFFALO 
A campaign for better bread has been 
started by Ward & Ward, of Buffalo. 
The opening gun in the new drive was 
fired at a luncheon for the members of 
the production department, which about 
100 attended. The slogan of the cam- 
paign, “The better our goods, the more 
we shall sell them,” formed the basis of 
the interesting addresses of Lee Ferry, 
general manager, Frank Morgan, sales 
manager, Ives Chambers, superintendent 
of production, and George Jones, field 
representative of the United Bakeries. 


BAKER RECEIVES SILVER MEDAL 
At the pastry demonstrations recently 
conducted in New York by the Société 
Culinarie Philanthropique, Ludwig Ur- 
ban, pastry chef at Louis’ bakery, Buf- 
falo, was awarded a silver medal and 
three diplomas for special skill in 
French, Danish and iennese baked 
goods. Mr. Urban was formerly chief 
= cook in the royal kitchen at 
jenna. 


NEW CORPORATIONS 


New York: Ridge Baking Co., Inc., 
Progressive Bakers’ Supply Co., W. & F. 
bakery and dairy restaurant, Wood-Long 
bakery and restaurant, National Cream 
Fried Cake Corporation, Loewenberg & 
Gans, Royal Coffee Pot, W. B. & V. 
Rye Bread Corporation, Jackson bakery, 
Majestic Cruller & Doughnut Co., Star- 
hill Bakery & Lunch, Inc. and the 
Bleier Baking Co. of the Bronx. 

Brooklyn: Williamsburg doughnut bak- 
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ery, Saffgold bakery, Telephone bakery, 
Walter sanitary bakeries. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


According to reports made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Brooklyn Master 
Bakers’ Purchasing Association, last 
year was very successful and business 
increased considerably. The following 
directors were elected: Wilhelm Fried- 
rich, Christian Hummel, Ludwig Hepp, 
William Kopp, Gustav Jordan, Andrew 
Voll, Martin Keidel and Bruno Bleul. 

The Bronx Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion elected at its annual meeting the 
following officers: Rudolph Zink, presi- 
dent; Alexander Buehler, vice president; 
Otto Herrman, recording secretary; 
John Finger, financial secretary; John 
Breitenbach, treasurer; John Finger and 
Julius Zink, trustees. 

The Brooklyn Merchant Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation also held its annual meeting and 
elected Paul Seibold, president; Walter 
Vollmuth and Andrew Voll, vice presi- 
dents; Henry A. Keil, recording secre- 
ps Henry Blinten, financial secretary, 
and Fred Seibold, treasurer. Trustees: 
Henry Koenig, Hermann Obrock, Her- 
mann Sturm and Henry Arras. The 
board consists of Henry Blinten, Henry 
Arras, Albin E. Plarre, Paul C. Albers, 
Edward Trunk, Henry Koenig, Fred- 
erick Werner, Leonard Vogel, H. Obrock, 
Paul Seibold and Henry A. Keil. 


HEALTH COMMISSIONER HONORED 


Under the auspices of the citizens’ 
committee, a dinner was given to Dr. 
Frank J. Monaghan, health commission- 
er, in recognition of his services to the 
city of New York. People from all 
walks of life attended and sang the 
praise of the health commissioner. Amon 
the speakers were Dr. William H. Pound, 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, the Hon. 
George R. Lunn, Mayor John F. Hylan, 
Dr. Frank D. Jennings, Alexander I. 
Rorke, and Dr. John H. Barry. Man 
bakers attended the dinner, and too 
occasion to compliment Dr. Monaghan 
upon his success as first health officer of 
the city. 


NOTES 


John Glass has opened a bakery at 
Ballston Spa. 

George Roos will open a bakery in 
Rockville Centre. 

D. S. Wilson has opened the Dessert 
shop at Larchmont. 

J. F. Carroll has bought C. J. Dalley’s 
bakery, Baldwinsville. 

Mrs. Harriet Ruthrauff will open a 
bakery at Seneca Falls. 

The Fiume Italien Baking Co., New 
York, has been dissolved. 

Joseph Suda has opened a bakery at 
1379 Avenue A, New York. 

The J. J. Peters bakery, Gloversville, 
will move to 12 Middle Street. . 

Marion Olds has succeeded J. S. 
Stoker, baker, at Canastota. 

R. A. Canfield, Seneca Falls, will move 
his bakery to 141 Fall Street. 

Wilbur Van Doorn has taken over the 
bakery of Harry Sarvent, Nyack. 

J. F. Carroll has taken over the bak- 
ery of C. J. Dalley, Baldwinsville. 

An Electrik Maid bakery has opened 
at 105 Margaret Street, Plattsburg. 

H. Goldner has opened a bakery at 
823 Southern Boulevard, New York. 

The former New Era Baking Co., Buf- 
falo, is now the Leavens Baking Co. 

The Greenwich Village bakery has 
opened at 465 Niagara Street, Buffalo. 

The Fredonia home bakery, 42 West 
_— Street, Fredonia, was damaged by 

re. 


Cushmans Sons, Inc., will erect a bak- 
ery at 16 West Fordham Road, New 
York. 

The may A of Edward Schultz, 984 
aoe Tey reet, Buffalo, has been re- 
pened. 


0 

Jenny M. Rath has bought the bakery 
of Mrs. E, F. Kocher, 2500 Main Street, 
Buffalo. 

Bankruptcy proceedings are being in- 
stituted against H. H. Smith, baker, 
Jamaica. P 

Cushman Sons, Inc., will open another 
store at Burnside and Grand avenues, 
New York. 
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The General Baking Co, will erect a 
plant at Washington and Lefferts Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

The Howe Bakeries, Inc., 1876 Third 
Avenue, New York, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 

Novotny Bros. have opened another 
branch store at 12 West Burnside Av- 
enue, New York. 

The bakery of Joseph B. Riley, 40 
West Bridge Street, Oswego, was dam- 
aged $10,000 by fire. 

The city council of Buffalo has denied 
an application of the Mama Cookie Co. 
to establish a bakery. 

Schmidberger & Guethlein, 256 Reid 
Avenue, Brooklyn, have sold their bak- 
ery to Frank Bamelburg. 

The A. P. bakery and lunch room will 
open at 222 East One hundred and Sev- 
entieth Street, New York. 

The Up-To-Date bakery and pastry 
shop will open at 850 East One Hundred 
and Eightieth Street, New York. 

A, Meisl, who formerly conducted a 
bakery in Tonawanda, has purchased an- 
other at 959 Jefferson Street, Buffalo. 

Plans are under way to erect a three- 
story bakery building on Metropolitan 
Avenue, Brooklyn, for the H. C. Bohack 
Co. 


A bakery building will be erected on 
Grant Avenue and One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York, by S. 
Rubin. 

The National Biscuit Co. will erect a 
garage and repair shop at Kehr Street 
and the New York Central tracks, Buf- 
falo, to cost $45,000. 

R. Z. Spaulding, of Binghamton, and 
his son-in-law, E. J. Hotchkiss, the new- 
ly elected president of the New York 
Bakers’ Association, recently spent a 
few days in New York. 

George W. Knadler, formerly con- 
nected with the Nafziger Baking Co, 
Kansas City, is general manager of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. bak- 
ery in the Bronx, New York. 

Bruno C. Scumur. 





8T. LOUIS TRADE UNCHANGED 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Practically no change 
has occurred in the local baking industry 
during the past 30 days. Business is 
fair, but not up to expectations, as evi- 
denced by the fact that many bakers 
have been unable to order out flour at 
the time stipulated in their contracts, 
due to old supplies lasting longer than 
had been thought for. 

While business was 9g last year, and 
a great majority of the bakeries in this 
territory, th wholesale and retail, 
showed a fair profit at the end of the 
year, the local trade is astonished at 
reports of big profiteering in the indus- 
try and the threatened investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission. It seems 
that every so often some one has to go 
off on a tangent, and of late it has be- 
come quite popular to make the baking 
industry the target. 

There is very little unemployment in 
this territory, a situation which always 
creates a favorable condition in the bak- 
ing business. Demand for sweet S is 
rather light, but that is usually the case 
at this season of the year. Bakers are 
very conservative in buying, regardless of 
the commodity or the price. Many of 
them have their flour requirements filled 
until the new crop year gets under wav, 
and the volume oF doar sold to this trade 
will be light during the next few months, 
Generally speaking, the condition of the 
pias rayne in St. Louis and the sur- 
rounding territory is sound. 


NOTES 


The Paragould (Ark.) Baking Co. is 
remodeling the plant of the Star Baking 
Co. in that city, and will soon be in its 
new location. 

Arthur Weilpeutz, manager of the 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., plant of the Weilpeutz 
Baking Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., has 
returned from a vacation in California. 

Joseph Plut, a St. Louis baker, died 
Jan. 20 as a result of an injury suffercd 
several months ago when a pie wagon he 
was driving broke down and crushed him 
in its fall. 

The Weilpeutz Baking Co., Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., has closed She whe atin it 
formerly operated in connection with the 
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bakery, and in its place has opened a 
retail bakery store. 

George Warner, a well-known St. Louis 
baker, recently celebrated his fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. A dinner was 
given in his honor at the American An- 
nex Hotel on Jan. 26, at which 125 guests 


were present. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


ARMY INSPECTS INSTITUTE 


Officers of United States Fighting Forces 
Visit American Bakers’ Association 
Headquarters in Chicago 


Cuicaco, I11.—The American Insti- 
tute of Baking on Feb. 1 had the 
pleasure of entertaining a number of 
officers of the army and navy of the 
United States, and also an officer of the 
French army. These representatives of 








‘the United States fighting forces are 


stationed at the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, where they are being trained in 
cooking and baking, and especially in the 
purchasing of flour, which they will teach 
others, should there be another war. 

About a year ago Major Littlejohn, 
who is in command of the school, sought 
advice from the American Institute offi- 
cials relative to some flour that had been 
delivered, and which could not be han- 
dled by his staff. Since that time the 
officers have been in close touch with the 
institute, and this visit was intended to 
make the junior officers better acquainted 
with it and to bring about closer co- 
operation between the quartermaster’s 
department and the baking industry. 
Captain Koster, who 
teaches cooking and 
baking, was in 
charge of the visi- 
tors. 

A rather amusing 
incident occurred in 
the nutrition labora- 
tory, when Lieuten- 
ant L. Fanic, of the 
French army, asked 
if the rats on spe- 
cial diets developed 
fleas. He was in- 
formed that they did 
not, although on oc- 
casions they had lice. 
One of the Ameri- 
can officers was un- 
der the impression 
that the Frenchman 
was asking about 
cooties, and remarked that he had never 
heard of them until he got to France, 
and that he now knew why Napoleon 
had his hand stuck in his chest in all his 
pictures. He was hunting for cooties. 

S. WERNER. 








8ST. LOUIS BAKERS’ ANNIVERSARY 

The St. Louis Master Bakers’ Protec- 
tive and Benevolent Association observed 
its thirty-eighth anniversary recentl 
with a banquet at Hotel Statler, whic 
was attended by more than 400 members 


and their wives. Joseph Machatschek, 
completing his fourth year as president 
of the organization, presided as toast- 
master, and introduced Plato Priegel, the 
newly elected president. 

A toast to the ladies was delivered by 
William Hoerr, Jr., and to the master 
bakers by Mrs. Herman Daiber. There 
were songs by the Master Bakers’ Sing- 
ing Society of 60 voices, the Master Bak- 
ers’ Quartet, the Master Bakers’ Ladies’ 
Singing Society, and by Jacob Roeser 
and F. Hartmann. Mrs. Joseph Raber 
and Mrs. Charles Stehle also spoke. 

Three charter members of the society 
were present, Conrad Hagmeier, August 
Gisler and James Leibrecht. Mr. Mach- 
atschek was presented with.a gold watch. 
The newly elected officers in addition to 
Plato Priegel, the president, are: Her- 
man Ullrich, vice president; Herman 
Drosten, recording secretary; William 
Nuss, financial secretary; William Hoerr, 


treasurer. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Production Above Normal—Average Prices 
Satisfactory—San Diego Manufacturer 
Cutting Prices—Stocks of Flour Large 


Seatriz, Wasu.—Conditions in the 
bakery trade are very good, Productions 
are above normal, at prices that are gen- 
erally satisfactory. Prices, however, are 
weak at last month’s figures, with a 
greater percentage of price cutting than 
usual. The average price for the 144-lb 
loaf is 10@11%c; for the 1-lb loaf, 7 
@8c. Much is being sold at a lower 
figure, but this as a rule is of inferior 
quality. 

A bread war in San Diego for a time 
threatened to assume dangerous propor- 
tions. One concern, looking for in- 
creased volume, cut the price of the 1-lb 
loaf to 6c. A number of other bakers 
met the cut with the quality loaf but, 
finding it impossible to maintain the 
price, they soon went back to the higher 
price and put out a better quality loaf. 
Bread is still being sold in San Diego 
as low as 6c, but the volume has been 
greatly reduced. 

Most bakers are carrying large stocks 
of flour, and have contracted to cover 
their needs well into the new crop. Few 
are in the market for any quantity. 

In only a few localities has the labor 
unrest at the approach of the new con- 
tract period made itself felt to any ex- 
tent. In the Northwest, where labor 
conditions are strongly pro-union, jour- 
neymen are evidencing a curiosity as to 
what the new contract will be, but no 
trouble of importance has developed. 


NOTES 

Carl Stein, of Stein’s bakery, Portland, 
has a new dough divider. 

Mesa, Ariz., has a new Sunshine bak- 
ery. S. M. Breiner is manager. 

The Model bakery, Pocatello, Idaho, 
has placed orders for a molder and 
divider. Fred Lajuennesse is proprietor. 
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August Vollmer has opened a bakery 
on Florence Avenue, Watts, Cal. 

J. A. Sutton, of the Home bakery, 
Visalia, Cal., has installed a divider. 

E. R. Wilson has purchased a bakery 
in Montavilla, a suburb of Portland. 

Burkhart’s bakery, Chowchilla, Cal., 
burned out last week. It will be rebuilt. 

A new oven has been installed by Jack 
Hayward in his Santa Monica, Cal., bak- 
ery. 

Skaggs, Inc., now established in Seat- 
tle, will open a number of grocery stores 
soon. 

R. Detwyler has sold the White Rose 
bakery, Santa Rosa, Cal, to L. F. 
Cooper. 

Additional machinery has been in- 
stalled by H. Wildermuth, baker, Kings- 
burg, Cal 

F. Oswald, of the Superior bakery, 
Bakersfield, Cal., had a small fire early 
this month. 

T. H. Clark, on Glendale Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, has sold his bakery to C. 
A. Steffan. 

The Log Cabin bakery, Eureka, Cal., 
has been remodeled. A. J. Hunting is 
proprietor. 

John Siler has purchased John Beck- 
er’s bakery, 7312 South Vermont Street, 
Los Angeles. 

F. J. Van Buren has sold the Model 
bakery, Colville, Wash., to J. DeSoer, 
of Ellensburg. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land, is installing a Petersen oven in its 
Astoria branch, 

A new electric oven has been installed 
in Marlatt’s bakery, in the University 
district, Seattle. 

The Ward Baking Corporation has 
been incorporated in Oregon, with a 
capital of $5,000. 

A. Peterson, Pomona, Cal., has sold 
his bakery to T. W. Hansmann, former- 
ly of Long Beach. 

J. W. Robertson has purchased the 
City bakery, Cottage Grove, Oregon, 
from Charles Cheslick. 

Carl Winters, of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Baking Co., San Diego, is visiting 
friends in San Francisco. 

K. Krugel has sold the Morning Glory 
bakery, 1821 Thirteenth Avenue, Oak- 
land, Cal., to Charles Bowman. 

M. Fairweather has purchased the 
Taste-Right bakery, 3208 Grove Street, 
Oakland, from Charles Bowman. 

A wholesale and retail bakery has 
been opened in Hillyard, Wash., by W. 
Tier, formerly of Bozeman, Mont. 

Some machine equipment has been 
purchased by the National Bakery, Wal- 
la Walla, Wash. Philip Winter is pro- 
prietor. 

Martin Martinov, president Butter . 
Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is spending a fortnight’s vacation in San 
Francisco. 

E. Schombacher and P. Richter have 
sold the Tracy (Cal.) Bakery to Wil- 
liam Barber and Emil Krugel, formerly 
of Oakland. 

The Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
Oregon, a branch of the Log Cabin Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, has installed an Amer- 
ican proofer. 


N. A. Myers has sold his interest in 
the Barker bakery, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal., to Fred G. Hudson, formerly of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Priest River (Idaho) Bakery has 
been opened by Booth & Hanson, who 
formerly operated the Electric bakery, 
Couer d’Alene. 

John Larabru, of the Parisian French 
bakery, San Francisco, spent some time 
the early part of this month in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Karl Sharder has sold the Sheridan 
(Oregon) Bakery to John Mieminen, 
formerly cngueren by the Pendleton 
(Oregon) Baking Co. 

Earl Schnetz, of the Pioneer Baking 
Co., Sacramento, was in Los Angeles 
early in the month to look over the 
bakeries in that section. 

A. V. Hemming, secretary of the Ore- 

Cereal & Feed Association, Port- 
. has been elected to succeed H. A. 
Latta as secretary of the Oregon Master 
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Bakers’ Association, and will act as sec- 
retary to both. 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Baking Co. has 
placed an order for an overhead proofer 
and a divider. Edward Eiscle and Al- 
fred Becker are proprietors. 

Late in January two young bandits 
held up and robbed J. W. Davis, presi- 
dent Perfection Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
and his chauffeur, obtaining $822. 

John Lattie, of Jamestown, Cal., has 
sold his bakery to John Muzio, of So- 
nora. Mr. Muzio will bake in James- 
town, but will deliver bread in Sonora 
as usual. 

After completing a term at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Daniel Mc- 
Quade is again with the Log Cabin Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, as production super- 
intendent. 

David Ackerman, of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Baking Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Ackerman, will visit South Amer- 
ica. The return trip will be made via 
the Panama Canal and New York. 

Frank Rueth, who recently sold his 
bakery in Portland, after spending sev- 
eral weeks in southern California, ‘has 
returned to Seattle. He at one time was 
president of the Washington Association 
of Master Bakers. 

C. E. Foster, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, is in San Fran- 
cisco on a business trip. H. H. Haynes, 
of the same concern, who has been in 
the East the past six months, has re- 
turned to Portland. 

The conviction and life sentence im- 
posed on William A. Hightower, itinerant 
baker of San Francisco, for the murder 
of Father Patrick E. Heslin, of Colma, 
Cal., was upheld by the district court of 
appeal, San Francisco. 

The Model bakery, Roseburg, Oregon, 
is occupying its new plant on Kane 
Street. James Hutchins, the proprietor, 
says pastries and cakes will still be 
baked in the old factory, which is to be 
the retail store for both places. 

The Korn Baking Co., Eugene, Ore- 
gon, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by Harry Korn, and his sons Henry and 
George. Under the name of the Uni- 
versity bakery, Mr. Korn has been in 
business in Eugene for many years. 


The Superior bakery, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has closed and the bakery is being 
offered for sale. Frank Erath, ex-presi- 
dent of the concern, is now in Los An- 
geles, and Amos Erath, one of the part- 
ners, has opened the old Vienna plant 
on Main Street. 


Mrs. Caroline Kramer, mother of F. 
C. Kramer, president of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of Southern California, 
was killed by an electric train at Edge- 
wood Station, near Los Angeles. She 
had been actively connected with one of 
her son’s bakeries at Seal Gardens. 


James W. Costello, father of James 
W. Costello, Jr., manager of the Hol- 
sum Baking Co., Los Angeles, was buried 
Feb. 12. The deceased, a resident of 
Los Angeles since 1913, was born at 
Whitehall, N. Y., in 1852. For 37 years 
he was manager for Armour & Co. in the 
Kast. 


After looking over the field in the 
Northwest, Peter Walters has returned 
to Portland, where he formerly was en- 
gaged in the baking business, and bought 
W. Taylor's Rotary bread store, 270 
Yamhill Street. When he left Portland, 
he went into the baking business in Seat- 
tle, and from there to Centralia, Wash. 


Bertram Haynes, son of H. H. Haynes, 
president Haynes-Foster Baking Co., 
Portland, who graduated from the 
American Institute of Baking recently, 
plans visiting large bakeries in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Chicago and other 
eastern cities, before returning to Port- 
land to do active work in his father’s 
plant. 


Bilson Bros., pie makers of Los An- 
geles, who cater only to hotels, clubs and 
restaurants, have leased new quarters at 
1426-32 North Main Street. New equip- 
ment is being installed that will provide 
for an output of 5,000 pies daily, as well 
as a line of fancy pastry and cakes. 
The new building is equipped with four 
ovens. 

A masked thug who held up and ob- 
tained $76 from one victim and forced 
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another man to drive him to the Superior 
Pound Cake Baking Co. plant, Los An- 
geles, did not succeed in getting into the 
latter. F. J. Eupperle, president of the 
company, and J. R. Nelson, office man- 
ager, having been warned a bandit was 
in front, slammed the door and held it. 

While Joseph Ferrio, employee of the 
South San Francisco Baking Co., was 
being coached regarding running a 
truck by Joseph Bossani, another em- 
ployee, he lost control of the machine, 
which ran up on the sidewalk, instantly 
killing little Elsie Nevis, and so injuring 
her companion, Helen McLeod, that she 
died later. Both men were arrested, 
Ferrio being held for manslaughter. 

The Rose bakery, formerly the Monte 
Santa bakery, 915 Washington Street, 
Oakland, has broken ground for a new 
bakery. Three ovens and a complete 
outfit of up to date machinery have bee 
contracted for. It is expected the plant 
will be in operation early in June. The 
total cost will be in the neighborhood 
of $85,000. This concern now has a num- 
ber of retail stores, and plans opening 20 
more scattered in Oakland and the Bay 
cities, all to be supplied from the plant 
being built. Rosenthal & Son are the 
proprietors. 

The bulk of a $300,000 estate in south- 
ern Arizona and northern Sonora has 
been willed to the village of Beppora, 
Macedonia, by Anton Proto, a former 
mayor of Nogales, Ariz., who died in 
Nogales recently. Beppora was his birth- 
place. He and his brother Louis left 
there in 1878. From San Francisco they 
went to Tucson, finally settling in No- 
gales, where in 1884 they started a small 
bakery which grew into one of the most 
important business enterprises of that 
section. In the will, Nogales, Ariz., and 
Nogales, Sonora, each were left $5,000 
for _ hospitals, $1,000 for schools and 
$1,000 for fire departments. Relatives 
were left $26,000. 





WISCONSIN TRADE ACTIVE 


Output Increasing—No Change in Prices— 
Malt Sirup Desirable—New Shops 
and Remodelings Numerous 


Mitwavker, Wis.—It is accepted as a 
definite manifestation of the satisfac- 
tory condition of the bakery trade in 
Wisconsin that perhaps more construc- 
tion of shops, shop extensions, and re- 
modeling work is going on in this state 
than ever before. At the same time, this 
activity reflects the desire of bakers to 
not only improve the efficiency of their 
shops, but to make them impressive ad- 
vertising mediums by suggesting quality 
and cleanliness through handsome fronts, 
display windows and interiors. 

This activity is not confined to the 
large cities, nor is it being supported by 
the larger bakeries alone. It is so gen- 
eral in character that it forms a peculiar- 
ly impressive index on the state of the 
trade. While it may be said to reflect 
a profitable business last year, the prin- 
cipal inducement is found in the growing 
demand for bakers’ bread and the sub- 
stantial increase in the patronage of bak- 
eries for cakes and fancy goods of all 
descriptions. 

The large bakeries in Milwaukee say 
February has witnessed a further in- 
crease in volume, although in no case has 
the gain been extraordinary. January 
and February usually are the lightest 
months of the year for bread selling, and 
sales so far in 1924 have kept pace with 
a normal development. Commercial 
shops are holding their own with bread 
baked in the home. 

The bread price situation has not 
shown any change. Much publicity was 
given in local newspapers to the report 
of Secretary Basil Manly to the People’s 
Legislative Service, but apparently this 
has not occasioned widespread alarm. 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin bakers have 
been subjected to many attacks in the 
past year or two, none of which were 
well supported by analysis. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers of 
yeast provide further evidence of the 
healthy state of the bread trade by re- 
porting that their sales continue to make 
satisfacto rogress. The large local 
industry, the Star Yeast & Products 
Co., which has been adding to its capacity 
in a most generous measure for 18 
months, is compelled to continue en- 





largement work. The Milwaukee branch 
of The Fleischmann Co. continues to en- 
joy an active trade. 

The oft-repeated threats from prohi- 
bition enforcement sources that brew- 
eries manufacturing ingredients for 
“home brewers” must discontinue the 
practice or be closed have been stilled, 
at least for the time being, by the _— 
ous defense of brewers. This, in effect 
is that malt sirup is not being made for 
home brewers, but to supply the bakery 
trade, which absorbs the bulk of the 
output. The use of malt sirup in place 
of granulated sugar has grown enor- 
mously. 

But while malt sirup became suddenly 
popular when sugar soared to record 
breaking price heights, the collapse of 
the sugar boom was not accompanied by 
a corresponding slump in sirup. More 
is used by bakers now than ever before, 
as it has been found to possess qualities 
most desirable in comparison with ordi- 
nary sugar. Bakers say the use of malt 
sirup imparts attractive qualities to their 
loaves which their patronage demands, 
and it would be folly to discontinue its 
use, even if economy might be effected 
by using sugar, 

There seems to be no hope that sugar 
will be lower, as farmers in many sec- 
tions of Wisconsin who raise sugar beets 
on a large scale report that they have 
been guaranteed $7.50 ton, or $1 more 
than in 1923, for the 1924 crop. 

It is stated that sales of pretzels are 
as large now as ever, despite the panes 
of beer and the public bar. Adolp 
Dernehl & Son, wholesale and retail deli- 
catessen dealers, Milwaukee, say they are 
selling more pretzels than in the days 
when saloons flourished. The main de- 
mand is from neighborhood grocers sup- 
plying the home. 

Sales of rye bread by the larger Mil- 
waukee bakeries featuring the old- 
fashioned loaf continue to grow. The 
bakers have succeeded in_ interesting 
families other than those of foreign birth 
and extraction in making rye bread an 
article of daily diet, and this has led to 
a demand from hotels, clubs, restaurants 
and lunchrooms. Some bakers have de- 
veloped the rye end of their business to 
a point beyond the pre-war mark. 

NOTES 

A pie bakery has been opened at 33 
North Charter Street, Madison, by 
Bjelde Bros. 

The Ludwig bakery, Berlin, which was 
damaged $4,000 by fire on Jan. 23, is 
again running. 

The Kohler bakery, Berlin, is under- 
going’ a complete renovation of walls, 
ceiling and woodwork. 

An Electrik Maid bakeshop will be 
apenee about March 1 at Wisconsin Rap- 
ids by M. R. Eckenrod, 104 First Street 
North. 

The Muhs Baking Co., Sheboygan, one 
of the largest wholesale bakeries in east- 
ern Wisconsin, is undergoing extensive 
enlargement. 

John L. Boyd, Madison, has secured 
the contract for concessions in the four 
principal public parks of Madison for 
a three-year term. 

Joseph Rothengass has opened a bak- 
ery at 721 Main Street, Lake Geneva, in 
the building formerly occupied by the 
Main Street bakery. 

Burglars entered the bakery of Paul 
Sinn, Merrill, demolished the cash regis- 
ter and took about $30. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sinn were attending a dance. 

Mrs. Theodore Johnson, pooner of 
Johnson’s cafeteria, West Allis, will build 
an addition and install a bakeshop, fea- 
turing pastry and other specialties. 

Martin Bronold, proprietor and man- 
ager of the South Side bakery, New Lon- 
don, has disposed of his business and 
oo to J. S. Riggs, of Manistec, 

ich. 

Theodore Michalek, a Kenosha baker, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. His liabilities are given as $5,- 
367, and assets of $2,725 are claimed. 
Exemptions are $1,250. 

Fleischer’s bakery, 922 Fifth Street, 
Milwaukee, is making a citywide cam- 
paign in behalf of its gluten bread. An 
effort also is being made for outside 
business by parcel post. 

Mohr’s bakery, 711 North Eighth 
Street, Sheboygan, a wholesale and re- 
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tail shop owned and managed by Emil 
Mohr, will be enlarged by a two-story 
addition, 25x102, nog Ae 

The Universal Grocery Co., which op- 
erates 14 retail stores in Madison, sold 
574,184 loaves through these stores dur- 
ing 1923. The organization features a 
milk loaf selling at 10c. The increase 
over 1922 sales is about 30 per cent. 


The Schilke bakery and restaurant, 
Shawano, has been taken over by Oscar 
Ramlow and Fred Brener. The shop 
supplies a large share of the summer 
resort trade on Shawano Lake. Mr. and 
Mrs. Schilke are locating in Florida. 

The Hanzlik bakery, Chippewa Falls, 
recently conducted a demonstration of 
its products. A three-layer cake, 20 
inches high, handsomely adorned, was cut 
at a specific time, and gifts distributed. 
Sandwiches, cakes and coffee were served 
during the afternoon, 

Gustav Dick, a leading baker of Hil- 
bert, was stricken with heart trouble 
while on a fishing trip on Lake Winne- 
bago on Feb. 3. He was 45 years of 
age and had been in business at Hilbert 
for three years. Previously he operated 
a shop at Michigan City, Ind. 

The Barker System bakery, 1910 Vliet 
Street, Milwaukee, has filed a voluntary 
— in bankruptcy, scheduling lia- 

ilities of $11,719. The only asset is a 
soda fountain nominally on at $25. 
This leaves but one Barker shop operat- 
ing under the system name in Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 


PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


National Meeting of Bakery Production 
Managers to Be Held at American 
Institute in March 


Cuicaco, I11r.—Plans for the first na- 
tional conference of bakery production 
managers, to be held at the American 
Bakers’ Association headquarters in Chi- 
cago, on March 17-19, are being com- 
pleted under the direction of Julian Liv- 
ingston, chairman of the institute com- 
mittee. 

A number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived since the announcement of this 
gathering regarding the eligibility to at- 
tend. The meeting will be open to all, 
regardless of membership in the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, and all men in 
von of production work or doing 
bench work that may lead them to pro- 
duction managers’ positions are urged to 
come, and will be made welcome. 

Mr. Livingston states that it is espe- 
cially desired that bakery owners and 
production superintendents should be in- 
formed that this conference will not be 
a post-graduate school course, and will 
have nothing to do with bakery theories. 
It will be a practical conference of pro- 
duction men, and those attending will be 
expected to give others the benefit of 
their own experiences, and at the same 
time draw from those of others present. 

This gathering is the outcome of the 
suggestions made by John M. Hartley, 
Jay Burns and others at the last annual 
convention at French Lick, and it is ex- 
pected that a permanent organization 
will result from the meeting. No en- 
trance fee will be asked, no previous 
application will be required, but the offi- 
cials of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, will 
greatly appreciate receiving letters from 
those who plan to attend. it is expected 
that at least 100 production managers 
will be present at the three-day confer- 
ence. Mr. Livingston made the state- 
ment that he felt this was only the be- 
ginning of one of the greater moves in 
organization within the baking industry 
which is bound to grow and to prove of 
great benefit to the practical baker. 

The conference will be divided into 
discussion on pertinent subjects over 
which specialists in special fields will 
preside. Among those who have been 
invited to lead discussions are George 
C. Thomas, of the Atlas Bakeries, Inc., 
Milwaukee; Richard Wahl, of Regan 
Bros., Minneapolis; Thomas E. King, of 
the Livingston Baking Co., Chicago; Wil- 
liam Walmsley, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. 

Replies already received indicate wide- 
spread interest in the meeting and a big 
attendance. Shelly Bros., Vancouver, B. 
C., have made reservations for two rep- 
resentatives. The Bakers’ Service Club 
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of Southern California has elected Wil- 
liam Doty, superintendent of the Franco- 
American Baking Co., Los Angeles, to 
represent it at the meeting. This service 
club, through William Francis Ireland, 
secretary, has indicated that it will want 
to become part of whatever organization 
is formed on a national basis at the 
American Institute of Baking. 

The conference will be devoted largely 
to discussions, and not to hearing set 
papers. Leading production managers 
from all parts of the country will par- 
ticipate in discussions on topics with 
which they are familiar, as specialists. 

S. O. Werner. 





A “TEMPLE” MADE OF CAKE 

Probably the largest and most ambi- 
tious piece of artistic, decorative work 
ever attempted by any baker in the West 
was the large fruit cake made by the 
Van de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakeries 
of Los Angeles, Cal., for the first an- 
niversary celebration of the Angelus 
Temple, that city. 

-The cake was six feet in diameter, 
three feet high, and was an exact re- 
production of the beautiful temple, in- 
cluding a reproduction of the cornice 
and trimmings. 

Several days previous to the celebra- 
tion, the cake was on display in the 
temple, and moving pictures were made 
of its cutting and distribution to the 
members of the congregation. Over 5,000 
people were given large pieces, and the 
cutting and distribution were accom- 
plished in less than 15 minutes. 

N. W. Johnson, factory superintend- 
ent for the Van de Kamp Holland Dutch 
Bakeries, planned and built the huge 
cake, and was in charge of its serving at 
the temple the first of January. He is 
shown in the picture holding a magazine, 
with a photograph of the temple on the 
cover. 

Christmas Eve a dinner and Christmas 
celebration was held in the pastrv room 
of the Van de Kamp Holland Dutch 
Bakeries’ plant for its employees, with a 
large Christmas tree covered with pres- 
ents for all the workers. A turkey din- 
ner was served, and the evening devoted 
to songs and a general good time. 





AROUND THE SOUTHWEST 





January Business Satisfactory in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas—No Reduction in 
Prices—Many Plants Expand 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Nearly 100 
bakers of central Oklahoma interviewed 
— the early part of February re- 
ported a satisfactory January business. 
A survey showed that many lost money 
in 1923. Volume alone saved others from 
losing. One reported that, because of 
advances in raw products and other in- 
gredients, his profits in 1923 were one 
third less than in 1922. 

The outlook in cost of materials for 
bread, pies and confections in 1924 is 
that there will be no material reduction. 
With that in view, on Jan. 1 one of the 
largest bakeries in Oklahoma City cut its 
overhead 50 per cent. Others reduced 
the overhead by substituting oil for gas 
as a fuel, reporting a saving of 40 to 50 
per cent. 

Plant expansions were made in 1922 
and 1923 by a majority of large bak- 
eries in this territory. Many of them 
directed their efforts toward special 
lines of trade and found it profitable. 

Good business was almost uniformly 
reported by bakers of Oklahoma and 
Texas during January, and millers who 
specialize in the bakery line and bakery 
supply salesmen verify this. A uniform- 
ity of price prevails in most communi- 
ties, and the 10c loaf is most in evi- 
dence, varying in weight from 18 to 21 
oz, and nearly everywhere wholesales 
at 8c. 

Demand for bakery bread is growing, 
the consumer being willing to continue 
buying a 10c loaf if he gets quality bread 
and a reasonable weight. Bakery bread 
is fast gaining popularity in small towns 
and rural communities. 


NOTES 
Booneville, Ark., is to have another 
akery. 
A bakery has been opened at Tali- 
hina, Okla., by W. M. Wells. 
A brick building at Para d, Ark., 
will be used as a akery by W. I. Park. 
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The interior of the Holdenville (Okla.) 
Bakery has been remodeled and redeco- 
rated. 

The building at Marlin, Texas, occu- 
pied by the J. W. Christian bakery is to 
be enlarged. 

Elva Glear recently sold his bakery in 
Booneville and the plant was moved to 
Wister, Okla. 

A bakery is to be established soon at 
Mangum, Jkla., by J. D. Comstock, of 
Hobart, Okla. 

A building is being erected at Gravette, 
Ark., by Carl Blake, of Gentry, Ark., 
that he will occupy as a bakery. 

A baking concern, the identity of 
which has not been made known, has 
leased a building at Lincoln, Ark. 

W. R. Davidson has returned from 
California, after an absence of several 


Bake Rite bakery, Shawnee, Okla., owned 
jointly by Glenn Boyd and Wallace 
Lloyd. 


A second business tour of Texas this 
year was begun about the middle of 
February by C. H. Wortz, Sr., president 
and general manager Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Biscuit Co. 

H. W. B. Davis and H. C. Wilson have 
re-established the Home bakery at 12 
West Dewey Street, Shawnee, Okla. 
Wholesale and retail departments’ are 
to be conducted, 

J. M. Johnson, of Grand Island, Colo., 
and A. E. Carroll, of Oklahoma City, 
have purchased the plant of the Sanitary 
bakery, Shawnee, Okla., and changed the 
name to the City bakery. 

The Central Building Co. recently 
opened a market place in Magnolia Park, 





Mammoth Fruit Cake made by the Van de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakeries, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., for the Angelus Temple’s first anniversary celebration the week of 
‘ Jan. 1-7. On the right is N. W. Johnson, superintendent of the plant. 


months, and reopened his bakery at Wa- 
nette, Okla. 

A favorable report has been made to 
the state board of health of Texas on 
all bakeries in San Angelo by M. Pier- 
son, inspector. 

The El Paso (Texas) Baking Co., cap- 
ital stock $10,000, has been incorporated 
by W. H. Korn, E. C, Wade, Jr., and 
E. D. Raynolds. 

The U. S. Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, 
capital stock $20,000, has been incorpo- 
rated by Victor Poulos, V. Poulos and 
Fred P. Sperry. 

The Hoxie (Ark.) Baking Co. recently 
was organized, and it is reported that a 
plant costing about $10,000 is soon to be 
established there, 

A railroad train recently crashed into 
a delivery car of the Lily Baking Co., 
Muskogee, Okla., and fatally injured the 
driver, Earl Fleak. 

The City bakery and confectionery, 
Alvord, Texas, owned and operated by 
D. L. Dickey, was burned Feb. 6. The 
loss was about $2,000. 

The building occupied by the Houston, 
Texas, plant of the Brown Cracker & 
Candy Co. is to be repaired at an ex- 
pense of about $5,000. 

The Red Star bakery, Arkansas City, 
Ark., capital stock $45,000, has been in- 
corporated by Louie Deitzammer, W. E. 
Thompson and E. E. Hopson. 


A new wrapping machine has been in- 
stalled in the plant of the Shawnee 
(Okla.) Baking Co., of which Edward 
Williamson is general manager. 


A contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a two-story brick building 
at Stuttgart, Ark. by J. M. Murray, 
owner of a bakery at that place. 


Housewives of Fayetteville, Ark., were 
given free loaves of new Crow bread 
when the new $10,000 plant of the Crow 
Baking Co. was opened on Feb. 10. 


“The best a | we have had in 
years,” said R. W. Fruit, general man- 
ager of Fruit’s bakery, Shawnee, Okla., 
the oldest baking plant in the city. 
After March 1 the bakery and sales 
department of the Bake Rite Baking 
Co., Blackwell, Okla., will occupy a part 
of the ground floor of the Ricks Hotel. 


Improvements have been made recent- 
ly in the retail sales department of the 


Houston, Texas. Among concerns rep- 
resented are the J. L. Telshaw bakery 
and the J. W. Trimble restaurant and 
bakery. 

W. L. Frieze, district manager in 
northwestern Texas for the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries, headquarters at Ama- 
rillo, recently attended a meeting in Dal- 
las of managers of the company’s plants 
in Texas. 

The baking department of the Piggly 
Wiggly stores at Wichita Falls, Texas, 
is to increase its capacity to take care 
of bread demands. The concern has 
purchased retail stores at Terrell and 
McKinney, Texas, and will open one at 
Greenville. 

Customs officials at Juarez, Mexico, 
have been instructed to rigidly enforce 
regulations governing the importing of 
bread into that city. The duty is 18 
centavos per kilo, and there are other 
fees that amount to about 12 per cent 
of the value of the bread. 

The Federal System of Bakeries an- 
nounces that W. L. Frieze, district man- 
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ager at Amarillo, Texas, has been trans- 
ferred to Tulsa, Okla., in charge of part 
of Oklahoma and Texas, and will be 
manager of the Tulsa plant. He is suc- 
cooked in Amarillo by J. L. Keeney. 

A contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a building for the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Baking Co. on Washington 
Avenue, to cost, with equipment, about 
$75,000, according to L. Dittman, general 
manager. When completed, the name 
will be changed to the Dittman Baking 
Co. 

L. A. Barnhill, Muskogee, Okla., presi- 
dent and manager Muskogee Bread Co., 
reports that the company is having a 
building at 129 South Second Street re- 
modeled, and that the plant will be 
moved into it by March 1. Mr. Barnhill 
is president of the Oklahoma Association 
of the Baking Industry. 

When a motor car in which he was 
riding overturned near Arlington, Texas, 
William R. Hendrickson, manager of the 
Fort Worth plant of the Campbell Bak- 
ing Co., was fatally injured. He leaves 
a widow and a small son. J. L. Hen- 
drickson, his father, and Francis Hen- 
drickson, a brother, live in Kansas City. 

A. L. Morrison and Charles Apple- 
gate, who a few months ago purchased 
the plant of the Holdenville (Okla.) 
Bakery, have sold it to J. E. Wallace 
and W. B. Merrill, owners of the Sani- 
tary bakery, Holdenville, and the two 
plants have been consolidated into one 
of the best plants in the eastern part of 
the state. 

An annual industrial report issued at 
San Antonio, Texas, shows that there are 
51 bakeries in that city and that their 
daily output is 75,000 loaves of bread 
and 6,000 pies. Last year they produced 
over 23,000,000 loaves of bread. Rich- 
ter’s bakery is a member of the trade 
extension and Mexican bureau of the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce. 


Herbert Schott, general manager 
Schott Baking Co., Houston, Texas, re- 
ports that the company’s new building 
there is completed and that a formal 
opening will take place within a few 
weeks. A Baker-Perkins travelling oven 
is being installed at a cost of about 
$25,000, and a high-speed dough mixer 
and flour blender and sifter. The trav- 
elling oven is said to be the first of the 
kind sold in Texas. V. Jacobson, south- 
ern manager of the Joseph Baker, Sons 
& Perkins Co., is superintending the in- 
stallation. 





ILLINOIS BAKERY ITEMS 





Innovation Daytime Bakery Opens New 
Plant in Chicago—Rockford Bakery En- 
larged—Korn Company Wins Trophy 


Cuicaco, I11.—The three-story plant 
of the Innovation daytime bakery at 1125 
Argyle Street, Chicago, will be ready for 
occupancy in March. The first floor will 
contain two large stores, with storage 
room in the rear. On the second floor 
front will be the company’s offices, with 
the bakery proper in the rear. The 


Laboratory of the Van de Kamp Holland Dutch Bakeries, Los Angeles 
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building is located next to the elevated 
station, and four large plate glass show 
windows have been installed on the sec- 
ond floor, so that passengers on the ele- 
vated trains and those standing on the 
platform will have a full view of the 
sanitary baking operations. 

Through the H. O. Stone Co., Chicago, 
there have been issued $85,000 first mort- 
gage 7 per cent serial gold bonds, cov- 
ering the cost of the bakery. Attractive 
circulars, giving complete information 
regarding the new buildings, etc., have 
been distributed to customers with every 
loaf of bread. 

This concern has operated a shop at 
Argyle Street and Broadway for several 
years, and has built up a very successful 
business. Charles H. Meyering, presi- 
dent, is a firm believer in quality, and 
only uses the best materials available for 
his products, and attributes his success 
to this fact. Another retail store will 
be opened on Howard Street, Rogers 
Park, Chicago. 

NOTES 


William Snedeker, Ullin, Ill, has sold 
his bakery to B. Candle, 

J. Dresback has bought back his. old 
bakery at Monticello, IIl. 

Zimmelman bakery, Murphysboro, IIl., 
is the new name for the Visino bakery. 

The Stiritz bakery, Murphysboro, IIL, 
is now operated and owned by E. Rosen- 
cranz. 

The Montezuma (Ill.) Bakery shortly 
will move into the building adjoining 
its old plant. 

The Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., has completed a large addi- 
tion and installed two New Era mixers 
and one large Hayssen wrapping ma- 
chine. 

Charles Lawrence, of the Lawrence 
Baking Co., Lansing, Mich., stopped in 
Chicago recently en route to Florida, 
where he expects to remain five or six 
weeks. 

The H. Korn Baking Co., Quincy, Iil., 
was awarded the Harry M. Freer trophy 
by the W. E. Long Co. for the best loaf 
of bread during the month of January. 
The officials of the Korn company are 
very much pleased. 

Richard Cutler, a baker of Fresno, 
Cal., with his wife, visited in Chicago 
several days while on their honeymoon 
trip, and left for New York, where Mr. 
Cutler will take a short course at the 
Fleischmann laboratory. They expect to 
visit New England and several places in 
Canada before returning to Fresno. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Master Bakers’ Association, held Jan. 19, 
Marshall O. Densby was re-elected presi- 
dent. Other officers also re-elected were: 
George Stroth, vice president; George 
Chussler, secretary; B. E. Nehls, finan- 
cial secretary; Eugene Brengle, treas- 
urer. This association gave a most suc- 
cessful dance the evening of Feb. 23 at 
Lincoln Turner Hall, Chicago. 

S. O. Werner. 


JORDAN BAKING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new plant of 
the Jordan Baking Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
will probably be in operation within the 
next month or six weeks, providing 
weather conditions are suitable for con- 
struction work. 

The company is a new one, although its 
president, G. L. Jordan, has been promi- 
nently identified with Kansas bakery ac- 
tivities for several years. R. E. Jordan 
is secretary of the organization, which 
has an authorized capital of $100,000. 

The building is 75x100, two stories and 
basement, its re-enforced concrete con- 
struction making it absolutely fireproof. 
It is located at Fifth and Holliday 
streets, opposite the Santa Fe station, 
and a private railroad switch runs to 
the building. 

The basement will be utilized for flour 
storage. The upper floors are equipped 
with three Berner ovens, and there is a 
foundation for one more. The initial 
capacity of the plant will be 20,000 loaves 
a day. Other equipment includes an 
American divider, rounder and proofer, 
Thompson molder, J. H. Day Co. flour 
equipment and a Day high-speed mixer, 
and Hayssen wrapping machines. Deliv- 
ery and other equipment has not yet been 
decided on. 





Harvey E. Yants. 
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GENERAL BAKING COMPANY’S REPORT 





Financial Statement for 1923 Shows Net Profits of Over Five and One Half 
Million Dollars—New Properties Acquired During Year 
—Big Working Capital Available 


William Deininger, president General 
Baking Co., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York, in his report to the stockholders 
says: 

“During the past year, the sum of 
$1,578,204 was added to the property 
accounts, representing the cost of addi- 
tions to the company’s plants, after de- 
ducting the value of plants operated by 
the Ontario Biscuit Co., which were sold 
during the year. The additions include 
the cost of the acquisition of the Dex- 
ter’s bakeries, Springfield, Mass., and 
Waterbury, Conn., also bakeries pur- f 
chased in Hartford and New Haven, 
Conn., while improvements were made to 
other plants of the company so as to in- 
crease their efficiency or to provide ad- 
ditional facilities. 

“The sum of $271,000 and a first mort- 
gage of $400,000, repayable in install- 
ments over a period of 10 years, being 
part of the amount received for the sale 
of the Ontario Biscuit Co., have been de- 
posited with the trustees of the first 
mortgage bonds of the General Baking 
Co., and will be used to retire bonds in 
accordance with the sinking fund provi- 
sions of the mortgage. 

“The sum of $680,038 was charged off 
against profits for depreciation of the 
plants and equipment of the company; 
the total reserves for depreciation 
amount to $3,840,885, all of which have 
been created out of the earnings. 

“The capital stock issued shows an 
increase of 2,617 shares of preferred and 
13,985 shares of common, which increase 
represents the amount of the considera- 
tion, other than cash, paid for the pur- 
chase of additional bakeries acquired 
during the year. 

“The total current assets now amount 
to $9,912,359, which include $5,250,000 
par value of United States Liberty bonds 
and notes, of which $1,550,000 par value 
were purchased during the past year. 
The current liabilities, including the pro- 
vision for federal income taxes payable, 
amount to $2,412,076, and deducting this 
amount from the total current assets 
there remains a working capital of $7,- 
500,283, being an increase during the 
past year of $2,024,914.” 

The balance sheet shows net profits 
for 1923 of $5,525,559, and dividends of 
$719,719, or $8 per share, on preferred 
stock, and $1,921,807, or $4.50 per share, 
on the common. ~ 

ASSETS 


Capital assets: 
Land, buildings, machinery and 
@QUIPMORE oc cccccsccccecsccsceecs t 
Less—Reserve for depreciation... 


$12,620,837 


16,461,722 
3,840,885 


Trademarks, trade names, copy 
rights and good-will ........... 5,000,000 
$17,620,837 
Cash in sinking funds ........... $271,624 
First mortgage on real estate.... 400,000 
Current assets: 
Cash in bank and on hand....... 2,299,644 
United States Liberty bonds and 
MOTOS OF COSE .. cocvevccccccsece 5,130,567 
Companies’ own bonds .......... 502,164 
Accounts and notes receivable.... 537,391 
Stocks on hand and in transit.... 1,442,601 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc...... 93,315 


$28,298,136 
LIABILITIES 


Capital stock issued and outstanding: 
$8 cumulative dividend preferred 


GUPGTE 0.00000 00.5 65000584600 Spee $9,077,500 
Common stock outstanding ...... 8,134,240 
$17,211,740 
General Baking Co. 6 per cent first 
mortgage bonds ..........6.+55 2,300,500 
Kolb Bakery Co. 5 per cent first 
MOTtO DOMES 0 cccccccececess 1,518,000 
Dillman Bakery, Inc., 6 per cent 
first mortgage bonds ........... 241,000 
$4,059,500 
Accounts payable ................ 767,277 
Estimated provision for federal in- 
A ee rrr eee 776,000 
Accrued interest on bonds ....... 53,670 


$4,614,819 


$28,298,136 

Officers: William Deininger, president; 
F. R. Shepard, vice president; F. H. 
Frazier, vice president; George E. Faw- 
cett, treasurer and secretary; A. A. 
Clarke, assistant treasurer; F. Tilney, 
assistant secretary. Executive commit- 


Surplus 


tee: William Deininger, George E. Faw- 
cett, F. H. Frazier, L. J. Kolb, C. Leslie 
Lowes, F. R. Shepard, T. H. Banks. 
General counsel, Simpson, Thacher & 
Bartlett, New York. Transfer agent, 
American Exchange National Bank, New 
York. Registrar, American Trust Co., 
New York. 

Directors: A. J. Arnold, Providence, 
R. I; T. H. Banks, New York; W. H. 
Collins, Montclair, N. J; William Dein- 
inger, New York; E. A. Dexter, Spring- 
field, Mass; J. B. Dwyer, Buffalo, N. Y; 
George E. Fawcett, New York; B. S. 
Ferguson, Boston; R. H. Fleischmann, 
New York; F. H. Frazier, New York; 
W. H. Gibson, Philadelphia; Courtland 
Kelsey, New York; Louis J. Kolb, Phil- 
adelphia; C. Leslie Lowes, Rochester, 
N. Y; G. N. Meissner, St. Louis; W. H. 
Pratt, Cleveland, Ohio; F. R. Shepard, 
Boston; R. Z. Spaulding, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY BAKERY NEWS 


Sales Show Improvement, Despite Bad 
Weather—Bakers Not Disturbed by Inveg- 
tigation—Missouri Convention Possible 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Bread sales, which 
have been fully up to normal in Kansas 
City territory all winter, reflected a grad- 
ual improvement the last three weeks in 
February. Bakers generally predicted 
that this would continue until hot weath- 
er, following the usual course of de- 
mand. 

Suburban deliveries and train service 
to shipping points have been greatly 
handicapped by heavy, drifting snows. 
The last of these, coming late in Janu- 
ary tied up wagons of all Kansas City 
bakeries for several days on some little 
travelled routes. The day the blizzard 
struck this territory, several companies 
had trucks stalled along highways lead- 
“=> surrounding towns. 

espite the unusually severe winter, 
most of the larger baking companies 
have increased sales over the preceding 
winter. A few plants report a loss in 
business, compared to a year ago. 

None of the Kansas City bakers has 
been in the market for flour in any 
consequential amounts for two months. 
The recent improvement in bread sales, 
however, is expected to stimulate ship- 

ing instructions on flour and may bring 
Coles into the market sooner than an- 
ticipated. Most of them are booked into 
April. 

Sales of cakes, cookies and other sweet 
goods increased during February. The 
most popular line of small sweet ds 
seemed to be raisin cookies, which re- 
ceived excellent advertising when many 
thousands of them were distributed free 
at the food show held here the first week 
of February. Coffee cakes and butter 
rolls were also in good demand. 


NO TROUBLE WITH PRICES 


No serious price cutting has been re- 
orted in the Southwest this winter. In 
ansas City, all of the principal whole- 
sale bakers have held prices on a parity. 
Bakers are not disturbed over the pro- 








posed investigation by _ = of bread 
— and bakery profits. They are uni- 
ed in the opinion that a cheap loaf 


would necessarily be of such inferior 
quality that it would not be popular with 
housewives. 

“Any baker could make a 5c loaf of 
bread,” the manager of one bakery said. 
“The difficulty, would be in building 5 up a 
profitable business on it. Such br is 
available to any one not wishing to spend 
more. A family in moderate or even 
poor financial circumstances usually 
wants better quality in its bread than 
can be put into a 5c loaf under prevailing 
conditions. 

“The proposed investigation is based 
on relative wheat values, but wheat does 
not play the yoy part in making a 
loaf of bread that many people believe. 
Bread is more than flour and water, and 
when plant investment, labor, delivery 
and many other costs are figured, it can 
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easily be seen that the average baker is 
not profiteering.” 


NEW SMITH BAKERY FOREMAN 


Roy Adams has been appointed general 
bakery foreman at Smith’s bakery, one 
of the Consumer Bread Co.’s Kansas City 
units. The change was made to fill the 
vacancy left by the resignation of Harry 
Fearson. 


TOAST CAMPAIGN CONTINUES 


The second week in February was des- 
ignated as Toast Week in Kansas City, 

uring which several thousands of dollars 
were spent in advertising and other 
forms of publicity in an effort to stimu- 
late the consumption of bread. 

Results were not as large as antici- 
pated, due largely to failure of locul 
newspapers to support the campaign in 
their news columns. Paid advertising in 
the daily papers and streamers advocat- 
ing the use of toast, along with bill- 
boards and window cards, created a de- 
mand which was quite satisfactory to the 
leaders in the movement. 

Bakers inclosed coupons in each loaf 
of bread, which were redeemable for 25 
per cent of the cost of an electric toaster 
at about 50 stores. The sale of toasters 
was large enough to indicate that the 
campaign was having a valuable effect 
on the public mind. 

While the intensive advertising is over, 
various more economical ways of carry- 
ing on the ——- will be continued in 
Kansas City indefinitely, according to 
Otis B. Durbin, general chairman Kan- 
sas City “Eat More Bread” Association. 
He has recently had a request from the 
Armour Packing Co. for “toast and” 
streamers for all the delivery trucks in 
use by that company. 

MISSOURI BAKERS MAY HOLD CONVENTION 

Several bakers and allied tradesmen 
have been advocating a 1924 convention 
of the Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Otis B. Durbin, secretary, says. 
There is a possibility that one may be 
held in the spring if sufficient enthusiasm 
is aroused. The Missouri association has 
not held a meeting since 1921. 


FOOD SHOW EXPENSIVE 

The annual food show was held in 
Kansas City the first week in February, 
and, as usual, most of the Kansas City 
bakeries were represented with booths. 
The publicity they received was undoubt- 
edly of great value, but the expense was 
not a small item. : 

One large bakery reported that it dis- 
tributed from its booth 25,000 cookies, 
10,000 sets of doll furniture, 20,000 pan 
biscuits and 5,000 miniature loaves of 
bread. Unnumbered slices of toast and 
various toys were also given out. 





BAKING COMPANY SECURITIES 


J. K. Rice & Co., New York, advise 
that the outstanding development of in- 
terest in the financial end of the baking 
industry during the past few weeks is 
unquestionably the investigation author- 

by Congress to determine whether 
an octopus has —— a strangle hold 
on the consumers’ bread supply. 

This threatened examination into prof- 
its of the large baking companies has 
not produced any panic among holders 
of baking stocks. Conversely, among 
those identified with the man ents 
of the larger companies and with finan- 
cial houses that have sponsored or been 
closely identified with same, the feeling 
is general that the results will prove 
beneficial to the larger companies. This 
may come through proving up the eco- 
nomic advant of efficient bread pro- 
duction. oy A other hand, it is felt 
that if any headway were possible in the 
direction of forcing lower bread prices, 
there would follow a decrease in the 
number of small bakeries, with a result- 
ant increase in volume of business for 
the large ones. 

The action of baking stocks as a class 
during the interim has been gratifying 
to holders of these securities. Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., common, which appeared 
somewhat reacti at the ning 
of February, has had a very marked re- 
covery to a quotation of 42 bid, and of- 
fered at 45, transactions having been re- 
corded between those figures. Purity 

Co. common (St. Paul), a rela- 
tive newcomer, has continued its gradual 
upward trend, reaching a quotation cur- 
rent at this writing of 48% bid, and of- 
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fered at 45, with sales at the latter 
figure. 

The annual report of the General Bak- 
ing Co. was highly gratifying to stock- 
holders, and it is felt in some quarters 
that the often rumored dividend increase 
would be more than justified. 

There continue various rumors as to 
probabilities in connection with United 
Bakeries and Ward Baking Corporation, 
the new project of W. B. Ward, chair- 
man of the board of United. What may 
eventually develop in that direction is 
evidently not being disclosed directly at 
this time by the management of these 
companies. Reports current, however, 
of earnings of the constituent companies 
give reason to anticipate that the new 
Ward corporation will prove a profitable 
enterprise, and that its success would be 
further enhanced by the eventual acqui- 
sition of the United Bakeries. 

Par Div. 
Campbell Baking value pct. 


Bid Asked 
(Kan, City) com. ... ee 35 Becas 


Preferred ....... $50 8 41 44 

6%’s, 1943 ...... oe ee 95% 97% 
Cushman’s Sons, 

Inc. 

(N. Y. C.) com.. 3 *42 *45 

8% preferred . o* 8 95 100 

7% preferred ... 100 7 99 102 
General Baking 

Common .. t4 95 100 

Preferred 8 115 117 

6’s, 1936 101% 102% 





Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea pfd.. 100 7 109 111 
Loose- Wiles 


Common ......+- 100 ee 52% 55 

lst preferred ... 100 7 103 110 

2d preferred .... 100 °7 90 103 
Massachusetts 

Baking 

Common ......-+ oe oe 33 36 

ist preferred ... 100 7 86 89 

2d preferred .... 100 7 86 90 
National Biscuit Co. 

(New) common. 25 3 51% 62 

Preferred ...... 100 7 123 125 
New England Bak- - 

ery 

Common ......-+ 100 ee 13 17 

lst preferred ... 100 7 72 es 

2d preferred .... 100 7 51 55 
Purity Baking 

Common ......-. 25 3 *43 45 
Shults Bread Co. 

6%, 1940 ......-. ee ee 93 98 
United Bakeries 

Common ....+.++ ee ee 50 52 

Preferred ...... 100 8 85 88 
Ward Baking Co. 

Common ....... 100 +8 

Preferred ....... 100 7 ae = 

6's, 1987 ....25. oe ee 99% 100 
Ward Baking Corp. 

(Md.) CommonaA .. oe 78 80 

Common B ..... ss ee 19 19% 

Preferred ....... 82% 84 


*In arrears. tAnd "extras. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Toronto, Ont.—During the recent 
community campaign in Toronto the em- 
ployees of the Ideal Bread Co., Ltd., 
subscribed $1,000. This is the highest 
average per person made by any grou 
of employees contributing to the fund. 
The company itself added another $1,000. 

James Kindree, who has been in the 
baking business for over 30 years’ at 
Blenheim, Ont., has sold his bakery to 
Frederick Hatter, Detroit, formerly in 
the baking business at Windsor, Ont. 

The McCormick Mfg. Co., London, 
Ont., suffered a loss of ,000 when the 
oven department was partially unroofed. 
The building was only slightly Soman 
but perighaite stock suffered heavy loss 
from smoke. 

F. R. Hook has opened a bakery at 
Belleville, Ont. He will specialize in 
home baked goods, and will also operate 
a tea and lunch room. Mr. Hook was in 
business in Newmarket before he moved 
to Belleville. 

The city of Montreal is contemplating 
extending special privileges to Jewish 
bakers as a result of recent actions 
against some in that city for violation 
of the Lord’s Day act. As Saturday is 
a Jewish religious holiday, no bread is 
baked on that day, and if they are not 
allowed to work on Sunday it would 
necessitate the use of stale bread baked 
on Friday by the Jewish population. 

The McCarthy Milling Co. which 
bought and is operating the old Cook & 
Vanstone flour mill at Sete, Sask., has 
now acquired the bakery belonging to 
the old company, and will put it into 
operation. 

The Canadian Association of Allied 
Trades of the Baking and Confectionery 
Industries held the first of a series of 
luncheons recently at the Carlsrite Hotel, 
Toronto. President S. B. Pepler was in 
the chair, and addresses were delivered 
by Professor Harcourt, of the Ontario 


rt, 
Agricultural College, Guelph, and H. E. 
Gignac, president of the Bread and Cake 
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Bakers’ Association of Canada. The 
allied trades of Ontario were well _ 
resented. H. E. Trent, president of the 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada, was one of the guests. 

The Central Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association met early in January in Lon- 
don, Ont. The chair was taken by Vice 
President Fairful. H. E. Gignac, presi- 
dent of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, addressed the gath- 
ering. 

A bread truck belonging to Lawrence’s 
bakery, Toronto, broke down a few days 
ago in Oshawa, and D. M. Tod, a bread 
manufacturer in that city, came to the 
assistance of the disabled wagon by 
loaning a truck to complete delivery and 


Ss. B. Pepler 


Mr. Pepler is sales manager for the Malt 
Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., and president 
of the Canadian Association of the Allied 
Trades of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Industries for 1924, 


the baskets necessary to ship the bread 
to other points. 

The second annual meeting of the Cen- 
tral Ontario Bread and e Bakers’ 
Association was held at the Queen’s Ho- 
tel, Port Hope, on Jan. 23. 

H. E. Gignac, president of the Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada, 
hearing of trouble around Smithville, 
Ont., called a meeting of bakers, which 
was well attended by representatives 
from neighboring towns and cities. The 
president gave a helpful address on the 
advantages of co-operation, and advised 
forming an association for that district. 
Many difficulties were overcome, and 
more friendly conditions created. 

It is reported that the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada has made 
an offer to the Ontario government to 
erect a $50,000 school for bakers in con- 
nection with the Ontario Agricultural 
College and to hand the building over 
completely equipped, provided the gov- 
ernment will maintain the school perma- 
nently after its erection. The buildin 
is to be two stories, with basement, an 
will have a modern storage room, cold 
storage and boiler room. On the main 
floor will be the baking room and offices, 
and the second story will contain lecture 
rooms and laboratories. The new school 
plans to give journeymen bakers a sci- 
entific knowledge of baking. 

The J. H. Tabor Candy Co., Medicine 
Hat, Alta. is enlarging its plant and 
putting in new modern machinery in 
anticipation of increased business for the 


coming year. 
-e A. H. Bamey. 





OKLAHOMA-KANSAS PROGRAMME 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Special train serv- 
ice will be available to members of the 
Kansas Bakers’ Association who attend 
the joint meeting of their organization 
with the Oklahoma Bakers’ Association 
in Oklahoma City, March 24-26. Plans 
are being made to run special sleeping 
cars out of all the major terminals in 
Kansas to the convention. The two as- 
sociations held a joint meeting at Wichi- 





ta, Kansas, in 1923, at which the attend- 
ance was over 200. 

For the benefit of allied tradesmen at- 
tending the convention, one or more spe- 
cial Pullmans will be operated out of 
Kansas City, leaving at 8:45 p.m., March 
23, over the Santa Fe. L. E. Johnston, 
of The Fleischmann Co., Kansas City, is 
handling reservations for the service 
from Kansas City. 

The executive committee of the Kansas 
Bakers’ Association has taken charge of 
general transportation arrangements, and 
is also handling much of the work of 
arranging the programme and entertain- 
ment features. A. J. Cripe, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is chairman of this committee. 
Headquarters will be at the Skirvin 
Hotel. Following is the programme, 
subject to changes: 

Monday, March 24: registration; open- 
ing; address of welcome, mayor of Okla- 
homa City; response, President Barnhill; 
“Business Ethics,” D. P. Chindblom, vice 
president W. E. Long Co., Chicago; 
luncheon; appointment of committees; 
“My Views of the Western Baker,” C. P. 
Oliver, Ward Baking Co; “Relationship 
Between the State and National Asso- 
ciations,” Carl Wilke, past president 
Nebraska Bakers’ Association, assisted 
by O. W. Hall, American Institute of 
Baking; “Costs of Shipping Baskets vs. 
Shipping Cartons,” D. P. Chindblom; 
evening, theatre party. 

Tuesday, March 25: opening; report 
of nominating committee; “Big Baker vs. 
Little Baker,” discussion led by A. J. 
Cripe; “Future of the Baking Industry,” 
John M. Hartley; allied tradesmen’s 
luncheon; demonstration and discussion 
of Fleischmann no-dough-time process, 
Karl P. Kenney, The Fleischmann Co; 
evening, banquet. 

Wednesday, March 26: address by 
Oklahoma man; election of officers, and 
reports of committees; “The Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
and Its Relationship to Bakers,” George 
E. Dean, president Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association; “Your Best 
Medium of Advertising So Often Over- 
looked,” L. G. Metcalf, The Fleischmann 
Co; “Is Shipping Profitable for the 
Small Baker?” President Barnhill, Presi- 
dent Gaede; luncheon; “The Retail Bak- 
ers’ Chance,” John M. Hartley; opening 
of question box; adjournment. 

Harvey E. YAnrtis. 





BALTIMORE BAKERS BUSY 


Demand for Bread, Sweet Goods, Cakes and 
Pies Good—Four-Cent Loaf—Flour 
Trade Normal 


Battimore, Mp.—Baltimore bakers are 
agreeably surprised at the way in which 
business holds through the opening 
months of the new year. This is rarely 
a period of activity, and in some years 
is the low point in volume of sales of 
bread, notably in 1923. Today the out- 
look is almost the reverse of that faced 
a year ago. . 

The demand for sweet goods, cakes 
and pies continues. Baltimore is now 
eating more of these foods than ever 
before. Although some bakers still re- 
sort to price cutting, the majority hold 
to a standard basis. An advance is pre- 
dicted if some of the ingredients used 
in the manufacture of sweet goods main- 
tain their present upward tendency. 

Bread is selling in Baltimore from 5c 
for the 12-o0z loaf, retail, to 12c for the 
1%-lb, the 16-0z loaf going at 9c, retail. 
Wholesale prices are 4c, 10c and 7c, re- 
spectively. 

About a month ago one of the large 
shops started to manufacture 4c bread, 
and all are now turning it out. Every 
baker claims he is losing money on it, 
but must follow suit to get the trade. 
In ee territory covered by Balti- 
more wholesale plants, other bakers say 
conditions are demoralized by the small 
loaf, and are of the opinion if a stand- 
ard weight law was in force it would cut 
out such - competition. Furthermore, 
Baltimore bakers have resorted to tak- 
ing back unsold bread, after practically 
having the nuisance wiped out. 

Citron is quoted at 32@42c lb; lemon 
and orange peels, 16@2I1c; cherries, mar- 
aschino, in sirup, $1.60@3.30 gal; cocoa 
powder, 8@20c; fruits, drained and 
glaced, cherries 3lc, pineapple hearts 21 
@22e, 
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Bakers say sugar must come down, 
because more refined has gone into trade 
channels so far this year than in the 
same time in 1923. This has not been 
all consumed, and that the country is 
plentifully supplied with sugar is proved 
by the fact that buying on new contracts 
has been very slow. 

Wholesale bakers were in the flour 
market in a small way, with orders well 
distributed. Stocks held by the large 
bakers appear to be sufficient for the 
present, and many have enough on hand 
to last them 30 to 60 days. 

The small baking trade has been buy- 
ing fairly well, especially of soft winter 
wheat flour. Many placed orders freely 
the early part of February, and are now 
taking out this flour. 

Demand for rye flour has been light. 
Large bakers are well supplied. The 
small baking trade has been buying in 
small quantities, but the volume appears 
to be steady. Shipping directions are 
coming in fairly frez on old contracts. 


NOTES 

G. W. Phillips, president Salisbury 
(Md.) Baking Co., with his family, is in 
Florida. 

Fred Pressiner, operating a bakery at 
West Point, Va., is building a shop on 
Shepard Street, Richmond. 

The Barker bakery, 522 Broad Street, 
Richmond, Va., has one of the most at- 
tractive bakery windows in the city. 

R. H. Matthews, Cincinnati, represent- 
ing the diamalt department of The 
Fleischmann Co., attended a conference 
of the southeastern sales division at Bal- 
timore recently. 


L. A. Schillinger, president Gardner 
Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, 
spent a few days in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Scranton and Asbury Park con- 
ferring with association leaders. 


J. M. Tawes, secretary and treasurer 
Tawes Baking Co., Crisfield, Md., is also 
connected with the furniture and ice 
business, and is secretary of the Crisfield 
Athletic Association and a Rotarian. 


Fred G. Stroehmann, who recently sold 
his bakery business at Wheeling and 
Huntington, W. Va., to the United Bak- 
eries Corporation, has been seriously ill 
for some time, but is now able to be out. 


The Broom Baking Co., Richmond, Va., 
has installed a five-bbl high-speed Day 
dough mixer. William Lloyd, for 14 
years connected with the National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York City, is superintend- 
ent of the plant. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





WASHINGTON WAGE SCALE 

The wage scale prevailing in union 
shops throughout the state of Washing- 
ton is as follows: foremen, $8@9 per 
day; dough mixers, oven men and ma- 
chine men, $7.50@8.50; bench hands, $7 
@8; helpers, $24@35 per week. Sales- 
men or drivers receive the minimum of 
$37.50 per week of six eight-hour days, 
and miscellaneous help, such as wrap- 
pers, checkers and shippers, are being 
unionized, with wage scales of $30@35 
per week, 

Working hours are from 4 a.m. to 10 
p-m; other working hours are prohibit- 
ed, and 25c per hour extra is paid be- 
tween 4 a.m, and 6 a.m. Dough mixers 
may mix dough at all hours, but no 
dough shall be on the bench, or bench 
work done .or machines started, before 
4 am. Dough mixers get 25c per hour 
extra for every hour put in between 10 
p-m. and 6 a.m. Eight hours constitute 
a day’s work, and there are six holidays 
each year, 





LOUISVILLE BAKERS ORGANIZED 


Bakers at Louisville have organized to 
give those who attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America a real Kentucky welcome on 
their arrival in Louisville. The conven- 
tion is to be held May 6-8, with head- 
quarters at the new Brown Hotel. 

The following convention committee 
has been appointed: E. A. Kenzig, N. 
Braun, J. Heitzmann, J. H. Stehlin, L. 
Zwigard, J. Nill, J. Kistler, T. Von Bok- 
ern, F. Kapfhammer and C, Pfeffer. 
John M. Hartley, of Chicago, secretary 
of the association, is expected in Louis- 
ville, March 10, when active preparations 
for the convention will begin. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE TRADE 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Crisco department, Cincinnati, held 
a conference of its central states repre- 
sentatives at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 1. J. G. Parry, manager of 
this department, presided. This concern 
held a similar meeting of its eastern 
Crisco representatives at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, Feb. 4, at which Mr. 
Parry was also in charge. Various sub- 
jects were discussed, and it was an- 
nounced that 1923 was the company’s 
greatest year on Crisco sales. 

During the heavy snowstorms in the 
midwest states early in February, the 
service department of The Fleischmann 
Co., Chicago, was put to a severe test. 
Train service to points in Wisconsin was 
greatly demoralized, and it was impos- 
sible to get shipments through on time. 
The Chicago sales force had to work 
many hours overtime during this period; 
when the storm started, it was necessary 
to double shipments to the baking trade. 
In some instances these had to be back- 
hauled to Wisconsin points from the 
company’s St. Paul branch but, in spite 
of all obstacles, fair deliveries were 
maintained on the whole. 
~ Harry Cheney, formerly connected 
with The Fleischmann Co.’s agency at 
Oak Park, Ill, and who later took a 
course in sales promotion work at the 
New York office, has been appointed as- 
sistant to Otto Cook, who has charge of 
sales promotion work at the Chicago of- 
fice. H. Houston, son of the well-known 
New York baseball club owner, is also 
taking a course in sales promotion work 
at The Fleischmann Co.’s Chicago head- 
quarters, and later will be transferred 
to New York. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, has installed a second heavy duty 
Middleby-Marshall oven in the plant of 
the Northwestern Distributing Co., Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

A. R. Scheele, manager Clements & 
Garland, grocers and bakers, Chicago, 
will open a fancy grocery and bakery 
at Sioux City, Iowa, and will also in- 
stall a model C Middleby-Marshall oven. 

Walter S. Smith, vice president Smith 
Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, will sail from 
New York, March 13, on the Kroonland, 
of the Panama Pacific Line, for a three 
months’ pleasure and business trip to 
Cuba, Panama Canal zone and other 
points. He will return by way of Cali- 
fornia, and expects to remain some time 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Smith will be 
accompanied by his wife. This concern 
manufactures a large line of Exact 
weight scales, extensively used by bakers 
and millers. 

The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry will hold its winter meeting at 
the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, March 11- 
12, and a good attendance of members 
of the allied trades is looked for. 

H. A. Lockwood, president Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, left for Palm 
Beach, Fla., Jan. 30, on a well-earned 
vacation, and expects to be away about 
a month, He was accompanied by his 
wife. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, left Feb. 13 
on a 10-day business trip to New York 
and other eastern points. 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and 
manager Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill, left Feb. 1 on a business trip to 
eastern territory, to be gone about three 
weeks. C. R. Penney has been appointed 
district manager for Iowa and adjacent 
territory for this concern. He was for- 
merly with the J. H. Day Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

George K. Blakely, vice president and 
general manager Fish Rotary Oven Co., 
Walworth, Wis., passed through Chicago 
Jan. 31, returning from a two weeks’ 
eastern trip to New York, Buffalo and 
other points. This concern will shortiy 
place on the market a small rotary oven, 
in addition to its large-sized ones. The 


former will be suitable for the restaurant 
and hotel trades, as well as for small 


bakers, and will be made in three sizes. 
* The executive committee of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is expected to meet at New ork, 
Feb. 28 or 29. Among the matters which 


will come up for discussion is the 
advisability of its members holding an 
exhibit at the meeting and exhibition of 
the New York and eastern retailers’ as- 
sociations. The latter is scheduled to 
be held in the Twenty-third Regiment 
Armory, Brooklyn, during the week com- 
mencing June 2. It is also understood 
that 95 per cent of the members of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation have voted in favor of Chicago 
as the place for holding the association's 
next annual meeting, 

Arthur Katzinger, vice president and 
manager Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
is expected to return from the Pacific 
Coast early in March. He is at present 
at Los Angeles, enjoying a few weeks’ 
vacation, and is spending most of his 
time on the golf links. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., recently re- 


turned from a short business trip to 
Indiana, 
Harry M. Bachman will now handle 


the bakers’ machinery line of the Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, in addition 
to the extensive line of bakery equip- 
ment of the Union Steel Products Co., 
Ltd., Albion, Mich. Mr. Bachman has 
been associated with the latter concern 
for some time, and has his office at 204 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. 

W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has recently 
enlarged its advertising production de- 
partment by the addition of some new 
members to its staff. W. E. Long, presi- 
dent, left Feb. 23 on a western trip, for 
the purpose of visiting the company’s 
clients and some of its Sehesten 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, midwest dis- 
tributor for the Doughnut Machine Cor- 
poration, New York, left Feb. 18 on a 
short trip for points in the central states. 

C. H. Van Cleef, sales manager dia- 
malt department of The Fleischmann 
Co., Cincinnati, has been away from ac- 
tive duty since Dec. 30. He has been 
suffering from a serious eye infection, 
and at one time it was thought he might 
lose the sight of one eye. However, he 
is now progressing favorably. 

Among recent visitors to New York 
and eastern territory were Bruce M. 
Warner, secretary, Peerless Sanitary 
Equipment Co., La Fayette, Ind., and 
F. C. Black, sales manager Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

The El] Paso (Texas) Baking Co, has 
recently taken over the four-oven plant 
of the Tri-State Grocery Co. in that 
city. The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, is 
putting on an advertising campaign for 
the former on Betsy Ross bread, intro- 
ducing a new shape 1%-lb loaf, baked 
in a 12%-inch pan. 

Paul M. Esselborn, president Century 
Machine Co., recently spent some time at 
New Orleans calling on the trade, and 
returned to Cincinnati Feb. 18. 

At an executive committee meeting of 
the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, held in Chicago, Jan. 31, it 
was decided to hold the association’s 
annual convention at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, April 22-24. A good pro- 
gramme is being arranged, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be a large at- 
tendance of the allied trades. dalph 
Benz, Peoria, is president. 

Chicago was a popular place during 
the week of the automobile show for 


members of the allied trades. Among 
those having business in this city at that 
time were George E. Dean and George 


P. Griffin, Union Steel Products Co., 
Ltd., Albion, Mich., and William N. El- 
wood and W. S. Amidon, Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, Ill. 

The Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been advised by a lead- 
ing manufacturer of food specialties that 
it has an opening for a first class baker, 
with good references, for experimental 
and demonstrating purposes. Applicants 
should be 30 to 40 years old. Technical 





training is preferable, although not es- 
sential, but experience in sweet goods is 
necessary. Any one interested should 
et in touch with The Northwestern 

iller, 108 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, giving particulars of past service 
an 


references. 
A. S. Purves. 





WISCONSIN 

The Badger Paper Co., Wausau, Wis., 
will relocate on March 1 at New Orleans. 
The Wausau factory has been sold to a 
shoe manufacturing concern. 

The Milwaukee Steam Appliance Co., 
West Allis, has been given the contract 
for furnishing and installing an ice ma- 
chfne and refrigerating equipment in the 
new $1,000,000 high school at Janesville, 
Wis., which is provided with a large cafe- 
teria and domestic science classrooms and 
laboratory. 

The Milwaukee Macaroni Co., 182-184 
Huron Street, has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000 to finance the growth of 
its business and provide for enlargement 
of its plant. 

The pes Scale Co., Chicago, which 
has opened a branch at 1924 Lake Street, 
Milwaukee, under the management of F. 
B. Morissette, has been granted a char- 
ter in Wisconsin. 

The Madison (Wis.) Wholesale Dis- 
tributors’ Association has been organized 
by leading jobbers for mutual welfare. 
There are 17 charter members, includin 
the Occident Baking Co; Gould, Wells 
Blackburn Co., wholesale groceries; Gen- 
eral Paper & Su Ply, Co; Teckemever 
Candy Co: Kenne airy Co; Madison 
Paper Co. Har eckemeyer, president 
Teckemeyer Candy Co., has been elected 
president. There are about 30 jobbing 
concerns in Madison, 

L, E. Meyer. 





NEW YORK CITY 

New York, N. Y.—The allied trades 
have suffered a great loss by the death 
of Joseph Sausville, senior member of 
the well-known firm of Joseph Sausville 
& Sons, 462 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Mr. Sausville was born in Cohoes, N. Y., 
and came as a young man to New York 
City. Almost from the beginning he 
was connected with the wholesale field, 
starting shortly after his arrival as 
junior clerk with one of the big food 
supply houses. After many ups and 
downs, in 1899 he founded the bakers’ 
supply house which is named after him. 

He always took a great interest in the 
doings of the trade, and when the New 
York Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses was formed five years ago, Mr. 
Sausville was called upon to act as presi- 
dent. He held this responsible office un- 
til his death, and the rapid progress the 
organization made was due to his leader- 
ship. On account of illness, he withdrew 
some months ago, leaving the business in 
the hands of his four sons. Mr. Saus- 
ville was widely known and respected, 
and hundreds of friends mourn his loss. 

F. S. Hoshour will represent the 
Thomson Machine Co., of Belleville, N. 
J., in eastern Pennsylvania and southern 
New Jersey. This is the territory for- 
merly covered by Howard Gorgas. W. 
L. Brown will represent the firm in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. 

Employees and former employees of 
The Fleischmann Co, recently held a re- 
ception at the Fleischmann Hall, Buf- 
falo. It was a most enjoyable affair. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
granted Charles J. Stevenot & Co., Inc., 
New York, to deal in bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ supplies. The directors of 
the new concern are C. J. Stevenot, 
Henry Gottschalk and F. S. McDevitt. 

C. D. Cuffe, of the Worcester Salt 
Co., is on a business trip through west- 
ern New York and western Pennsyl- 
vania. Business is booming with the 
Worcester people, and reports from all 
parts of the country show that sales have 
peng ime | increased, President Lor- 
enzo Benedict just returned from a few 
weeks’ rest in Florida. A. F. W. St. 
John, who represents the company in 
Ohio, recently visited the New York 
headquarters. 

“Jack” Holahan, of the Century Ma- 
chine Co., during the past few weeks in- 
stalled several automatic dough dividers 
in the metropolitan district. Sales of the 
Century rounder are beating all records. 

A recent visitor in New York was 
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Bruce Warner, sales manager of the 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 
Fayette, Ind. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, was the 
first member of the Bakers’ Club to take 
advantage of the cozy club rooms. He 
invited some of his New York friends 
for a private luncheon. William Tench 
acted as “maitre d’ plaisir,’ and J. Mor- 
ris, of the house committee, represented 
the club. 

While travelling in the East, F. C. 
Black, general manager Peerless Bread 
Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio, stopped for 
a few days in New York to greet his 
many friends. 

George Urban, Jr., of the Urban Mill- 
ing Co. Buffalo, has been elected vice 
president and director of the Buffalo 
General Electric Co. 

A great ovation was given Henry J. 
Hahn, manager of the specialty depart- 
ment of Jaburg Brothers, Inc., when he 
addressed the last meeting of the Kings 
and Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade on “The Opportunity of the 
Neighborhood Retail Baker.” Other 
speakers on the same occasion were 
Washington Platt, manager of the tech- 
nical department of the Merrell-Soule 
Co., F. G. Bennett, of the metropolitan 
district of the Southern Cotton Oil Trad- 
ing Co., and Counselor I. Buxbaum. 

J. Edwin Hopkins of the McCormick 
Co., bakery architects and engineers, 
Pittsburgh and New York, is in Europe 
on a business trip. He expects to be 
gone about a month. 

Bruno C. Scuminr. 





SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

M. E. Hitchcock and W. C. Wright, 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, spent 
most of February among bakery clients 
in Kansas City and other southwestern 

oints. 

Allied tradesmen were prominent dur- 
ing the celebration held by the Dilley 
Bros. Baking Co., Herington, Kansas, in 
connection with the opening of its new 
plant, Feb. 15-16. Representatives of 
the following firms were present: The 
Fleischmann Co., American Diamalt Co., 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co., Anheuser-Busch, Inc., J. H. Day 
Co., Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. A. L. Pearson, 
southwestern representative Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., malt extract department, 
acted as toastmaster at the banquet giv- 
en by the Herington Commercial Club. 
About 20 allied industries had advertise- 
ments in special editions of the local 
papers containing the story of the open- 


ing. 

Hoesstioes of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry are helping to put 
across the annual convention of the Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma bakers’ associations. 
L. G. Metcalf, The Fleischmann Co., 
Wichita, is secretary of the Kansas asso- 
ciation, and is sending personal invita- 
tions to every baker in the state, urging 
attendance at Oklahoma City, March 24- 
26. Eugene B. Stanley, Waxide Paper 
Co., Kansas City, has been placed on the 
executive committee, to assist in formu- 
lating a programme for the convention. 
L. E. Johnston, The Fleischmann Co., 
Kansas City, is in charge of transporta- 
tion from that place. 

Harvey E. YAntis. 





PACIFIC COAST 

H. S. Sturges, of the Stur, E 
Products Ge. hee been sendin, Po. 
time in the Pacific Northwest, visiting 
all the principal cities. 

Lloyd E. Gehman, of the J. A. Camp- 
bell Co., Seattle, spent two weeks in 
San Francisco in the interests of his 
company. 

E. H. Buettler, manager of the dry 
feed and husbandry department of The 
Fleischmann Co. of California, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, attended 
the poultry show in Los Angeles re- 


sag = 

John McVeity, district manager for 
The Fleischmann Co. of California at 
Los Angeles, after 40 years of active 
service, has retired. His duties will fall 
upon the shoulders of F. W. Frisbie, of 
the Los Angeles office. 

Dr. R. E. Lee, of the research de- 
partment of The Fleischmann Co., and 
Mrs. Lee, returned East early this month 
after attending “Bredd Week” in south- 
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ern California. Dr. Lee was one of the 
principal speakers. 

Harry Hewlett, of the Petersen Oven 
Co., San Francisco, has returned from a 
trip to southern California. 

Harry Hoefler has sold his interest in 
the Harry Hoefler Candy Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and is now sales manager for 
Ross, Inc. 

Harold W. Robinson, district manager 
of The Fleischmann Co. of California, 
at San Francisco, has returned from 
Los Angeles. 

H. W. Sterling, western representa- 
tive of the American Bakers Machinery 
Co., St. Louis, has returned from a sales- 
men’s conference in St. Louis. Mr. Ster- 
ling made brief visits in several eastern 
cities after leaving St. Louis. 

J. E. Brogdon, formerly general sales 
manager for the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers, with headquarters at Fresno, Cal., 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the Post Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
as its Pacific Coast manager, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 





THE NORTHWEST 

Barnard C. Black, of New York, vice 
president, and Peter Kirbach, of Chi- 
cago, midwest distributor, for the Dough- 
nut Machine Corporation of New York, 
were in Minneapolis and the Northwest 
during the month. Recent sales of 
doughnut machines have been made to 
Charles Ortman, Omaha, the Omaha Rex, 
Omaha, De Bois Baking Co., Hastings, 
and the Monogram bakery, Grand Island, 
Neb; Krebs Baking Co., Davenport, 
Kern Baking Co., Cedar Rapids, Boston 
Market, Des Moines, Electric bakery, 
Des Moines, and Metz Bros., Sioux City, 
Iowa; Delicacy bakery, Minneapolis, and 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., Hibbing, 
Minn. The Zinsmaster Baking Co. has 
two of these doughnut machines in its 
St. Paul plant, and two in Duluth. 

John J. Hoerner, of Minneapolis, has 
been appointed agent at Minneapolis and 
St. Paul for the Liberty Yeast Co. Mr. 
Hoerner was formerly agent at Minne- 
apolis for The Fleischmann Co., and 
later in the sales department of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

The Dry Buttermilk Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been “ex with $100,- 
0% capital stock, by R. P. Ward, E. W. 
Ward and C. H. Watson, of Waseca, 
C. M. Peterson, Minneapolis, John 
Crump, St. Paul, and E. T. Winship, 
Owatonna, Minn. 

The northwestern sales representatives 
of the Sun Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation were entertained at luncheon last 
week in Minneapolis by Ralph P. Mer- 
ritt, president and managing director of 
the company. The Northwestern divi- 
sion, under the direction of D. G. Valen- 
tine, of Minneapolis, won first prize in a 
sales competition between the various 
divisions of the company. The associa- 
tion expects to market 250,000 tons of 
raisins this year. On invitation of James 
F. Bell, vice president of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Mr. Merritt addressed a 
group of Minneapolis business men on 
co-operative marketing in California. 

W. J. Weddell, of Minneapolis, who is 
representing the Century Machine Co. 
in the Northwest, reports that the new 
combination divider and rounder is giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction wherever in- 
stalled. R. L. Hawes, of Wahpeton, N. 
D., who bought one, has ordered a Cen- 
tury upright automatic proofer to con- 
nect with his divider and rounder. Mr. 
Weddell has also received an order for 
a complete automatic outfit for the bake- 
shop in the North Dakota insane asylum 
at Jamestown. 





HOT CROSS-BUNS 

The Fleischmann Co. has started an in- 
tensive advertising campaign to increase 
the production of hot cross-buns during 
the coming lenten season. Prior to last 
year, hot cross-buns were baked as a 
novel pie only for Good Friday. In 
1923, however, many bakers were inter- 
ested to the extent of baking them 
throughout the entire lenten season. 
Figures compiled showed that the pro- 
duction of these buns last season num- 
bered approximately 158,000,000, or 50 
per cent more than in 1922. 

For this reason The Fleischmann Co. 
has decided to give the hot cross-bun 
feature rag attention this year, and 
has carefully planned a national distri- 
bution of advertising material to cover 
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it. The company has Pg ared a folder 
containing a formula for hot cross-buns, 
and one will be placed in the hands of 
every baker in the United States and 
Canada. Bakers and grocers will also be 
supplied with posters of various kinds. 

Calendar blotters for March and April 
have been prepared, and The Fleisch- 
mann Co. can supply these, together with 
moving picture slides and newspaper cuts 
and copy. Stories in regard to the origin 
of hot cross-buns have been written for 
bakers to supply to their local news- 
papers. 

The idea back of the whole movement 
is to make it possible for bakers to cre- 
ate a permanent demand for hot cross- 
buns during Lent, and thus offset . the 
slackened demand for other foods. 





ST. LOUIS 

C. L, Russell, vice president American 
Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, left 
Feb. 16 on a three weeks’ eastern trip. 

H. W. Sterling, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, recently returned 
to San Francisco, after spending 10 days 
at the company’s home office. 





BAKERS’ CLUB DINES AND DANCES 

The annual dinner dance and installa- 
tion of officers of the Merchant Bakers’ 
Club, Cincinnati, was held Feb. 16, the 
new dining hall and ballroom in the 
Grand Hotel being artistically decorated 
for the occasion. About 150 bakers and 
allied trades representatives were pres- 
ent. After the dinner, cards and dancing 
were indulged in. 

The entertainment committee, of which 
Daniel Kernen was chairman, with Peter 
Ruehlmann and Joseph Wallace as as- 
sistants, is to be commended for the ar- 
rangements made for the evening’s en- 
joyment. 

The new officers of the association: 
president, Albert G. Schmid; vice presi- 
dent, Edward Uffelmann; secretary, Wil- 
liam Rodenbeck; treasurer, Frank W. 
Trentmann; business manager, Robert H. 
B. Whitefoot, 





AN ADVERTISING SUGGESTION 

V. A. Smoots, northwestern manager 
for The Fleischmann Co., is enthusiastic 
over his company’s advertising campaign 
for this year. He says it is going to 
spend $1,000,000 to advertise the health- 
ful value of Fleischmann’s yeast as a 
corrective food. If bread contains yeast, 
and yeast has such health value, there 
lies the opportunity for bakers to adver- 
tise the nutritive value of bread. 

Mr. Smoots suggests that bakers 
should combine their local advertising 
with that of the large national adver- 
tisers of bakery products, and thereby 
add to their own individual efforts. 





GEORGE P. DELAUNEY RETIRES 

George P. Delauney, for 39 years con- 
nected with The Fleischmann Co., the 
greater part of that time in southern 
territory, retired Jan. 31. Mr. Delauney 
started in at the bottom and worked his 
way up until he was southern district 
manager, with headquarters at Balti- 
more. 

Fifty-three sales managers gathered at 
the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, Jan. 31, 
and gave Mr. Delauney a farewell ban- 
quet. Frank J. Loftus, assistant district 
manager, and who succeeds Mr. De- 
launey, acted as toastmaster. Mr. Loftus, 
representing members from the Balti- 
more district, presented Mr. Delauney 
with a handsome suit case and Mrs. 
ee a silver water pitcher, suitably 
engraved. Another gift to Mr. Delauney 
was a set of golf clubs and bag. 

T. L. Smith, vice president The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, presented 
Mr. Delauney, on behalf of the company, 
with a platinum watch, knife and chain, 
suitably engraved. 

Frank J. Loftus, the new district man- 
ager, was presented with a floral horse- 
shoe by John E. Boothe, assistant dis- 
trict manager, who pledged the support 
of the southern organization to Mr. 
Loftus. 

J. J. Dorsey, of Norfolk, Va., who 
retired from active service with The 
Fleischmann Co. in 1916, was present as 
a guest of honor, and was presented with 
a reading lamp. 

One of the features of the evening was 
the sales agents’ trio, composed of Milt 


@: 


Carlough, Frank Young and Charlie Mill- 
er, who sang popular songs. 

Mr. Delauney has left for a visit to 
the Pacific Coast, going via the Panama 
Canal. 





HOBART STAR SALESMEN’S JUBILEE 

Cuicaco, I1t.—The Hobart Mfg. Co., 
Troy, Ohio, will hold its star salesmen’s 
jubilee at New Orleans during Mardi 
Gras week, Feb. 28-March 5, and a most 
enjoyable time is anticipated. There will 
be approximately 60 Hobart representa- 
tives present, in addition to J. M. Spen- 
cer, general sales manager, and Paul 
Yount, advertising and campaign man- 
ager, from the main office, as well as 
divisional managers. 

The entire third and part of the fourth 
floors of the De Soto Hotel, New Or- 
leans, have been reserved. Among en- 
tertainment features arranged for are 
sightseeing automobile trips, visit to the 
races at the Fair Grounds, a trip around 
the harbor on the steamer Capitol, thea- 
tre parties, together with various ban- 
quets and dinners at some of the old- 
time French restaurants. 

Practically little time is to be devoted 
to business, since this is a pleasure trip, 
which comes as a reward to those Hobart 
representatives who during 1923 have 
qualified by reaching a certain volume of 
sales. The latter comprises 110 per cent 
or more of the Hobart class “A” quota. 
The name “jubilee” is given to this cele- 
bration because it is the first of its kind 
ever held by the concern, and all the 
expenses of the representatives attending 
will be borne by the company. 

The business of the Hobart Mfg. Co. 
has increased so rapidly during recent 
years that additional facilities are re- 
quired, and it has been decided by the 
company to erect a large office building 


this spring. 
A. S. Purves. 





RED STAR YEAST CO. EXPANDING 

Mitwavkeeg, Wis.—The Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, is entering 
upon another extensive construction pro- 
gramme. Although the company has 
been shipping its products to practically 
every section of the United States, the 
time has come when it is deemed neces- 
sary to establish a system of distributing 
warehouses. The first of these will be 
located in Kansas City, which will serve 
the great southwestern market. Plans 
are being prepared by E. R. Liebert, 
architect, of Milwaukee, for a fireproof 
building, 50x120, part two stories and 
basement, work on which will begin 
about April 1. 

An official statement at the headquar- 
ters of the Red Star company in Mil- 
waukee indicates that the proposed Kan- 
sas City distributing building is the fore- 
runner of others to be erected in other 
centers to facilitate distribution and pro- 
vide a maximum of service. It says: 
“The company is now formulating plans 
for a building programme that will keep 
pace with the territorial development of 
the business from year to year. The 
sales delivery branch building will be 
standardized as to appearance, and the 
locations will be decided upon from time 
to time. The amount involved will be 
determined by conditions at the time of 
construction.” 

L. E. Meyer. 





SUPPLY HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
At the annual meeting of the New 
York Association of Bakers’ Supply 
Houses, the following officers were elect- 
ed: —— Sausville, president; Fred- 
erick W. Huber, vice president; Henry K. 
Jaburg, secretary-treasurer; George W. 
Cane, Albert G. Nesselhauf, R. S. Selig- 
man and Conrad Wisseman, directors. 
Wood & Selick were admitted to mem- 
bership. The association has 25 mem- 
bers, which include almost all the bakers’ 
supply houses and some flour concerns 
of New York City. 
Bruno C. Scumunr. 





PAUL SCHULZE BISCUIT CO. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Paul Schulze and his 
son, Paul Schulze, Jr., have purchased 
a biscuit factory. They took possession, 
Feb. 22, of the McMahon Biscuit Co., 21 
North Green Street, Chi . This is a 
five-oven plant, and the building is mod- 
ern, five stories high, and of re-enforced 
concrete. The new owners plan to in- 
stall entire new equipment, and expect 
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to make this one of the most modern 
biscuit plants in the country. 

The McMahon Biscuit Co., of which 
John McMahon was president, was or- 
ganized about 25 years ago and had built 
up a very prosperous business. The 
plant will be operated as the Paul 
Schulze Biscuit Co., and will for the 
present be run as a separate company 
from that of the Quaker Biscuit Co., 
which is also owned by Paul Schulze and 
his son. They purchased the latter about 
a year ago from F. Westerman & Co., 
and during the last 12 months there has 
been an increase of about 25 per cent in 
sales by the Quaker Biscuit Co. 

Paul Schulze is well known in baking 
circles, and is a past president of the 
American Bakers’ Association. He for- 
merly was president of the Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, which was taken over 
by the Freihofer Baking Co. a few 


years ago. 
S. O. WERNER. 





FROM THE KEYSTONE STATE 


Toast Campaign Active—Organization Work 
Proceeding—H. W. Crider Re-elected 
—Many Improvements Under Way 


PirrssurcH, Pa.— Much enthusiasm 
was manifested at the luncheon meeting 
of the Pittsburgh toast committee on 
Feb. 13. S. S. Watters presided. Among 
bakers present were Ernest R. Braun, 
of Braun Bros. & Co., William F. Nicho- 
las, representing the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and C, C. Latus, secretary 
Western Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry. H. C. Elste repre- 
sented The Fleischmann Co., while A. P. 
Cole, vice chairman, represented the flour 
milling trade. Representatives of elec- 
trical industries and women’s clubs also 
were present. 

Chairman Watters outlined the prog- 
ress of the campaign, and told of the dis- 
tribution of 1,000,000 checks, each good 
for $1 reduction on any electric toaster. 
These checks were placed by bakers in 
wrapped bread on Feb. 12-13. Notice 
of the distribution was made in adver- 
tisements in daily newspapers, the ex- 
pense of which was met by the bakers. 
The advertisements were signed “Pitts- 
burgh Electric League” and “Wheat 
Council of the United States.” The 
checks are good until March 15, 1924, 
for redemption. 

The bakers participating in the dis- 
tribution were the Baur Bros. Co., Braun 
Bros, & Co., W. C. Burry Co., Ertl Bak- 
ing Co., Hankey Baking Co., Homestead 
Baking Co., Stoecklein Bros., Ward Bak- 
ing Co., 7 Baker Brothers, Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Penn Baking Co., Haller Bak- 
ing Co., and Duquesne Baking Co. 

Mrs. Charles M. Johnson, chairman of 
the home economics committee of the 
Congress of Women’s Clubs, outlined 
plans for the school work. She an- 
nounced that the superintendent of 
schools of Pittsburgh and the supervi- 
sor of the domestic science department 
had given their hearty support to the 
contest. 

The toast committee has set aside 48 
cash prizes to be divided among four 
groups of school girls, as follows: 7 to 
10 years, 10 to 12 years, 12 to 15 years 
and 15 to 18 years. The contestant 
must have a certificate from her mother 
or guardian that she has devoted at 
least five houis a week to some household 
work, This entitles her to participate 
in the prize essay contest. 

Seventy-five thousand blanks for the 
contestants were distributed, and the 
same number for parents or guardians to 
sign. ‘The cash prizes for each group 
of contestants range from $1 to $25. 
The winners will be selected by three 
newspaper men. 

Mr. Watters stated that never before 
in the history of Pittsburgh had bakers’ 
bread been so emphatically approved by 
club women. He said their active co- 
operation was responsible for the scien- 
tific and sanitary handling of milk and 
cream, and that their work would be of 
lasting benefit to the baking industry. 





HEADED RELIEF COMMITTEE 


Fred C. Haller, president Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry and 
of the Haller Baking Co., was chairman 
of the bakers’ division in the campaign 
waged here for funds for the relief of 
needy children in Germany. After fin- 
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ishing this work, Mr. Haller left for 
Eustis, Fla., accompanied by Mrs. Hall- 
er. They expect to return in March, 


LANCASTER TOAST COMMITTEE 


Lancaster County bakers, headed by 
Charles E. Gunzenhauser, of the Gun- 
zenhauser Baking Co., vice president 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, and president Lancaster Coun- 
ty Bakers’ Association, have launched a 
toast campaign in that county. Thomas 
G. Ashbridge, of The Fleischmann Co., 
Harrisburg, gave the campaign his 
hearty indorsement. 


ANOTHER BAKERS’ ORGANIZATION 


The Northeastern Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association has been organized at 
Scranton, and the following officers elect- 
ed: president, L. Schneipp, Honesdale; 
vice presidents, Max Blume, J. J. Hen- 
rich and J. G. Williams, all of Scran- 
ton; secretary, Blake F. Hagerty, 
Stroudsburg; treasurer, W. R. Snyder, 
Scranton. The next meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Holland, Scranton, 
March 5, at 7 p.m. 

Among out-of-town bakers present 
were Edmund J. Stegner, George R. 
Perrin, F. C. Russ and L. Schneipp, 
Honesdale; Blake F, Hagerty, William 
R. Gould, W. R. Kohl, E. H. Calkins, 
of the Pipher Baking Co., and William 
Weber, of Marsh & Weber, Strouds- 
burg; J. M. Glenn and C. Alford, of the 
Glenn Baking Co., and Oscar E. Elterich, 
Pittston; W. Guy Evans, West Pittston; 
Henry Lisi, Susquehanna. 

The allied trades were represented by 
William J. Griffith, H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co; John B. Dougherty, King 
Midas Milling Co; E. E. Smith, Mauser 
Mill Co; A. R. Tucker and F. J. Con- 
nelly, Washburn-Crosby Co; A. Fried- 
burg, Scranton Bakers’ Supply Co; R. 
T. Embleton, The Fleischmann Co; W. 
H. Birdsall, Liberty Yeast Co; G. Jahn, 
Malt-Diastase Co. 

CRIDER LANDS ELEVENTH TERM 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, held in Pittsburgh, Horace W. 
Crider, who for 10 years has served as 
president, was unanimously re-elected. 
The other officers, all re-elected, are: 
vice president, Ernest R. Braun, of 
Braun Bros. & Co; treasurer, S. S. Wat- 
ters, of the Liberty Baking Co; secre- 
tary, C. C. Latus. ; 

Mr. Crider said he highly appreciated 
the confidence that the bakers of western 
Pennsylvania had in him and his official 
acts, and added that he intended to so 
act as to merit its continuance. 

H. C. Elste, district manager The 
Fleischmann Co., was host at a luncheon 
that followed. Among _ out-of-town 
guests were J. W. and F. F. Fleming, 
of the Washington (Pa.) Baking Co. 

Mr. Watters, speaking of the toast 
campaign, explained the publicity and 
co-operative work that was being done 
by bakers, electrical industries, flour in- 
terests and the Congress of Women’s 
Clubs of western Pennsylvania. 


LEHIGH VALLEY BAKERS MEET 

At a meeting in Allentown, Feb. 9, 
plans were formulated for the organiza- 
tion of Lehigh valley bakers, from as 
far east as Easton and west to —- 
ton. A meeting will be held in March, 
at which it is expected that Fred C. 
Haller, president Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, will be 
present. 

The session was preceded by a chicken 
dinner. The work of the state associa- 
tion was outlined by C. C. Latus, who 
told of the plans under way for the 
formation of group associations of bak- 
ers in all sections of the state. 


NOTES 

Charles Eberhardt has opened a bak- 
ery at 11 East Ninth Avenue, Tarentum. 

The Henry German Baking Co, 
Wilkes-Barre, will erect a brick addition. 

Frank P. Nistle, of the Nistle pretzel 
bakery, Reading, is spending the winter 
in Florida. 

Guy Woodring has purchased the 
Barker bakery, Reynoldsville, from 
Frank Smith. 

Dama, to the extent of $1,200 were 
sustai by the Cupp bakery, Johns- 
town, by fire. 

A. B. Leidy, Boyertown, Pa., has sold 
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his bakery to Howard S. Schanely, fore- 
man of the plant. 


The Anderson Baking Co., Warren, is 
erecting a plant with a capacity of 20,000 
loaves of bread daily. 


The Yoch on. Co., Shamokin, con- 
ducted by U. A. Hartman and W. W. 
Houtz, will erect an addition. 


Fire, originating in a doughnut ma- 
chine in Braun Bros. & Co. bakery, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 20, did $500 damage. 


Fire, caused by an overheated oven, 
damaged the bakery of Henry C. Zitzer, 
2827 California Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
$8,000. 


The City Baking Co., Fairchance, has 
been granted a Pennsylvania charter. 
C. P. Hugh is treasurer and general 
manager. 


To celebrate the completion of an an- 
nex to the State House Bakery, Read- 
ing, J. H. Steiner, proprietor, gave his 
employees a dinner. 

S. S. Watters, president Liberty Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Pittsburgh Board of Trade. 


Stockholders of the Hankey Bakin 
Co., McKees Rocks, will meet on Marc 
15 to vote on a proposition to increase 
the capital stock to $300,000. 


G. A. Wilde, a baker at 1711 Carson 
Street, Southside, Pittsburgh, has an 
entire new front in his building. A 
skidding automobile wrecked the old one. 

After spending several months in a 
Pittsburgh hospital for stomach trouble, 
H. F. Fleckenstein, of the Home bakery, 
Oil City, has returned home much im- 
proved. 

Stephen Andressy, one of the owners 
of the Model Baking Co., Homestead, 
is being sought by the police on the 
charge of absconding with $4,000 of the 
firm’s money. 

The annual ball of the Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh will 
be held Tuesday evening, Feb. 26. The 
proceeds will be devoted to the fund for 
the relief of needy children in Germany. 


John Schoeller, of Schoeller’s bakery, 
Norristown, has installed a_ travelling 
oven and high-speed mixer. On Feb. 2 
he entertained his salesmen and bakery 
workers at a dinner at the Norristown 
Club. 

The Lebanon Valley Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Lebanon, has elected the following 
officers: president, William Mellinger; 
vice president, Howard Gingrich; secre- 
tary, W. T. Kuntz; treasurer, Herbert 
Baum. . 

Charles A. Walters, Jr., son of Charles 
A. Walters, proprietor Keystone bakery, 
West Bridgewater, died Feb. 15 after 
a brief illness. He was 23 years of age, 
and a graduate of Dunwoody Institute 
and the American Institute of Baking. 


The Retail Master Bakers’ Association 
of Pittsburgh has adopted new bylaws, 
constitution and code of ethics. H. C. 
Elste, of The Fleischmann Co., addressed 
the members and told of plans for hav- 
ing the Fleischmann travelling school 
for bakers come to Pittsburgh during 
April. 

Andrew Maier, Reading, celebrated 
his fifteenth anniversary in the baking 
business with a reception and dinner at 
his plant. Mr. Maier, when he started 
business, baked his wares and sold them 
from door to door in a basket. He now 
operates a travelling oven and has 14 
delivery vehicles. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter for the Hiland Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will be made by Edward H. 
Swearer, Charles S. Swéarer and Robert 
W. Wesson, all of Pittsburgh. Edward 
H. Swearer was one of the founders of 
the Duquesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
and until recently its president. 


The Norristown Baking Co., on Feb. 
25, held a formal opening at its baking 


plant, 383 East Airy Street. A Haller 
travelling oven a considerable ma- 
chinery have been installed. The plant 


was formerly operated by Frank Leicht- 
hammer, and was purchased last sum- 
mer by G. Stuart Engle, of Hazleton. 
Louis J. Baker, president 7 Baker 
Brothers, has been presented with a 
platinum watch by his father, Michael 


A. Baker, and his six brothers. It bears 


this inscription: “Loyalty—The Binding 
Spirit—For Deeds Well Done—To Louis 
J. Baker from Your Brothers and Dad.” 
In the center is engraved the numeral 
aq 2 

C. C. Larus. 





JESSE C. RATLIFF 


Jesse C, Ratliff, born in Indiana, saw 
his mistake and came to Tennessee. Do 
you blame him? Why, they would have 
sent him to Congress or made him vice 
president or — if he had not 
left. “Safety First” being his motto, 
Jesse C. left Indiana at an early date 
to come South and grow up with the 
country. That happened 20 years ago, 
when he was wearing coppertoed boots 
in winter and going barefoot in summer. 
1I asked Mr. Ratliff to give me his pic- 
ture. He said, “With hat or raw, which?” 

There, that gives 
= ou a_ sort of 


the man, eh? 

Now, let’s get a 
“close up.” Rat- 
liff is a live young 
man. See, I’m tell- 
ing you that now 
so I can say, “I 
told you so,” after 
you make the dis- 
covery for your- 
self. He is a pro- 
fessional advertis- 
ing man. He spent 
some time with 
Blair & Co. in in- 
dustrial develop- 
ment work. You 
know Blair & Co. 
They built and 
own the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway, which runs from the Clinchfield 
district down to Spartanburg, S. C. 

Have you ever been over the road? 
It’s the crookedest road in the country. 
Runs over the top of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, has a 2 per cent grade, and 
gives you more scenery per mile than any 
other railroad east of Denver. 

That’s not all the company did. It 
built a town on a high plateau in eastern 
Tennessee; called it Kingsport; planned 
the whole thing in advance. Now there 
are 8,000 people there, besides our own 
E. R. Koeneger, who feeds the people 
out of his modern bakery. So, there you 
see where Mr. Ratliff was when Presi- 
dent Skelton discovered him and asked 
him to take the portfolio of secretary of 





the Southern Association of the Baking 
Industry in his cabinet. 
Ratliff's father and mother were 


Quakers, though Ps can scarcely notice 
it in Jesse now. e foregoing gives you 
some idea of whom you have for secre- 
tary. No, he is not a baker, but will 
make a good allied tradesman. Now 
that we have him in the family, let every 
allied tradesman who steps across the 
Ohio get to work and help make the next 
southern convention the best that has 
ever been held. What do you say? 

What can we do? Same old thing. 
Boost the convention. Tell ’em about it. 
Tell them about the men who When 
they tell you they are small bakers, point 
to the many men you know who were 
small bakers but a few years ago, but 
who, now, are in Class A—in the first 
rank of the business. 

You know what the baker business 
looked like 10 years ago, don’t you? It 
was not organized then. How much do 

think association work had to do 
with the phenomenal progress that has 
been made? Ask the men who have made 
a conspicuous success! 

One convention has made many a man 
determined to go home, get out of the 
rut and put himself and his business in 
the first rank. The attendance on one 
convention, the association with men they 
met there, have made some men go home 
with the determination to be better citi- 
zens—to think more of their business as 
well as of themselves and their fellow- 
bakers. 

You know many bakers who, not many 
years back, were ashamed of the business 
they were in, don’t you? They are not 
ashamed of the business today. No, sir! 
If there be one such left, let him come 
to a good convention and discover his 
own importance, as well as the impor- 
tance of his fellow-craftsmen. 

Every allied tradesman knows the 


ird’s-eye view of 
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value of a convention. You know, each 
one knows, some man who got his in- 
spiration for progress at a convention. 
e will tell you so. Each allied sales- 
man knows another baker who thinks he 
is a small baker and does not need to 
go to the convention. Now, you make it 
your mission to convert this one man 
and to bring him out to the southern 
convention. You will have done him a 
real service, and you may be starting a 
good small baker on the road to a Sie 
success. If so, you have made yourself 
a large customer instead of a smal] one. 
Mr. President, I know most of the 
boys of the allied trades. They are at 
your command. They will do all they 
can to make the association a success. 
Depend on that! Now let’s go—the con- 
vention is not far off. Charlie Roberts 
and Jesse Skelton have their heads to- 
gether on some new ideas. They are 
working them out. Let’s help them. 


Outver L. Sreexe. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Many Reservations Made for Trip to Ber- 
muda in March—Business Ses- 
sions on Steamship 


Corwin Wickersham, general chairman 
of the Bermuda convention eXecutive 
committee of the New England Bakers’ 
Association, reports that Teckings for 
the Bermuda trip are coming in very 
satisfactorily. The indications are now 
that by March 10, the date of sailing, ac- 
commodations on the steamship Fort 
Hamilton will be at a premium. The 
vessel sails from Boston. The conven- 
tion meetings will be held on the vessel 
going to and returning from Bermuda. 

hree days will be spent on the island 
for sightseeing. 

The programme committee promises 
something interesting and instructive. 
The plans for the convention are so novel 
that it is expected the vessel will be 
crowded to capacity. 


Among those who have already made 
reservations for the trip are: Mr. and 
Mrs. Emile Frisch, Chicago; Mr. and 
Mrs. George Reuter, Mr. and Mrs. C, P. 
Oliver, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Eisner, Al- 
bert Klopfer, Frank S. Bamford, New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Dietz, Spring- 
field, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Hatha- 
way, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Likins, Boston; 





“John J, Nissen, W. C. Pogg. Portland, 
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Maine; Mr. and Mrs. C. ckersham, 
Cambridge, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Gentles, Mattapan, Mass; Roland Dion, 
New Bedford, Mass; Romeo La Forme, 
Nashua, N. H; F. Darbill, Sanford, 
Maine; Mr. and Mrs. George C. West, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Noyes, White River 
Junction, Vt; Mr. and Mrs. Guy May- 
nard, Hartford, Conn; W. D. Phillips, 
R. J. Witt, Mr, and Mrs. F. E. Quick, 
New York; Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Will, 
Baltimore; Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Swanson 
and daughter, Fitchburg, Mass; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. 5. Borck, Bridgeport, Conn; Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Dietz, Holyoke, Mass; 
Harold Stevens, Bridgeport, Conn; Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Gottlieb, Springfield, 
Mass; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Brueggestrat, 
Hartford, Conn; Mrs, John J. Nissen 
and daughter, Portland, Maine; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Swanson, Worcester, Mass; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Davis and daughter, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt; Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
lace A. Cook, New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. McBurney, Chicago; Warren 
Wheeler, New York; Casey Campbell, 
Cambridge, Mass; James Kerr, Provi- 
dence, R. I; Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. 
Shepard, Charlestown, Mass; Messrs. 
Manley, Brierly, Beebe and Sullivan, 
Boston; Murray Guthrie, Minneapolis; 
Oswald Mahn, Boston; Ellis aum, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; Mr. and Mrs. Erhardt 
Schatz, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Weber, Laconia, N. H; W. S. Verity, 
Cambridge, Mass; R. T. Beatty, Minne- 
apolis; David Walker, Jr., Miss Walker, 

ew York; Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Casé, 
Boston; Ralph Hamblett, Newport, Vt; 
Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Ballou, New York; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. O, Miller, Charlotte, 
N. C; Henry Knighton, New York; Mrs. 
L. A. Blanchard, Mrs. C. R. Blanchard, 
New Haven, Conn; Mr. and Mrs. F. E. 
Ahrens, Springfield, Mass; Theodore 
Ismert, Samuel Cole, H. A. Johnson Co. 
(four representatives), Mr. and Mrs. 
Eric Nissen, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Bond, Springfield, Mass; Mr. and Mrs. 
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W. G. Ahern, Miss Irene Ismert, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bader, F..W. Bonschau, Boston. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS IN BOSTON 


New headquarters for the employment 
bureau and business manager of the New 
England Bakers’ Association have been 
secured at 465 Stuart Street, Boston. 
H. D. Likins, manager, will welcome all 
visitors. 


BAKERS’ CONVENTION DATE 


American Association Will Hold Annual 
Meeting at Atlantic City During the 
Week of Sept. 21 


At a meeting of the management com- 
mittee of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association, held at 
Atlantic City, Feb. 17, it was decided to 
hold the next annual convention of the 
association ‘at Atlantic City, during the 
week of Sept. 21. The Hotel Traymore 
was designated as headquarters. 

The committee canvassed the hotel sit- 
uation, and made tentative arrangements 
for 2,500 reservations. Bearing in mind 
the success of the 1920 convention at 
Atlantic City, the committee agreed that 
conditions this year pointed toward an 
overwhelming attendance at the Sep- 
tember conference. 

A publicity committee was appointed, 
to take charge of the publicity and en- 
courage attendance. Daniel P. Woolley, 
vice president The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, was made chairman of this com- 
mittee, and he appointed as his assist- 
ants Frank S. Bamford and G. Warren 
Wheeler, of New York, Edward Clissold, 
of sone and Robert T. Beatty, of 
Minneapolis. 

Bakers who intend to be present at 
the meeting are urged to make their res- 
ervations at as early a date as possible, 
through the offices of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. 











NEW JERSEY BAKERY ITEMS 

Newark, N. J.—Under the leadership 
of R. K. Stritzinger, president Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, representatives 
of the national body paid a visit to At- 
lantic City to make further arrange- 
ments for the convention to be held there 
this year. Preparations are under way, 
and all indications promise a monster 
gathering. 

The Bakers’ Mutual Protective Fire 
Insurance Co. of New Jersey elected the 
following officers at its annual meeting: 
Charles Koos, president; L. Metz, vice 
president; A. Lang, secretary-treasurer; 
K. Hufnagel, Herman Rieke, K. A. Hor- 
bach, L. Metz, N. Schnatz, A. Schopp, 
George Schaefer, H. Schneider, George 
Beeskow and A. F. Frosch, directors. 
The organization has 327 policy holders, 
who hold insurance aggregating $915,000. 

The Merchant Bakers’ Co-operative 
Association of Paterson has elected the 
following officers: T. G. Wiech, presi- 
dent; S. Gutleber, vice president; A. 
Mulley, secretary-treasurer; H. Schnei- 
der, J. Burkhardt, G. Wagner, directors, 

NOTES 

Frank Richards has opened a bakery 
at Belmar. 

Follansbee’s, Inc., Jersey City, is a 
new corporation. 

The White Rose bakery, Newark, has 
been incorporated. 

The Jersey bakeshop has opened a 
branch at 86 Park Place, Newark. 

The New York bakery, 682 Broadway, 
Bayonne, has been damaged by fire. 

Louis Pappas will open a bakery at 
1324 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City. 


The bakery of Endelman Bros., Cald- 
well, was almost completely destroyed 
by fire. 

Alex Paszanant has . the City 
bakery at 25 South urel Street, 
Bridgeton. 


The Weber Bread Co., Newark, is now 
conducted by William C. Maxwell and H. 
C. Murphy. 

Frank Redden has purchased the 
oe bakery, 77 Washington Av- 
enue, Newark. , 

Ernst Mueller, 104 Bergenline Avenue, 
Union Hill, has sold bakery to 
Charles Pfanstiel. 

Feist & Feist, 738 Broad Street, New- 
ark, have bought the leasehold of the 
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Jersey bakeshop, 269 Main Street, Pater- 
son. 

Thomas J. Conover, Hammonton, is 
reported to have filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

A considerable fire loss has been ex- 
perienced by S. Campanello, 180 Bright 
Street, Jersey City. 

A Mr. Mueller has taken over the 
bakery of Samuel Zeitin, 298 South Or- 
ange Avenue, Newark, 

Frederic C. Richter has succeeded H. 
Hamaguchi in the Daylight bakery, 507 
Springfield Avenue, Newark. 

Mrs. W. A. Scott plans extensive al- 
terations in her bakery at Codwise Av- 
enue and Baldwin Street, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapetpuia, Pa.—Bakers, during the 
month ending Feb. 19, came into the mar- 
ket at frequent intervals. While they did 
not purchase heavily, the aggregate vol- 
ume of transactions was of fair propor- 
tions. At the close, wheat showed a de- 
clining tendency, which undermined con- 
fidence so that bakers are again holding 
off. There was an advance of 30@40 
points in refined sugar during the month, 
due to light offerings and the strength 
of raws, but bakers, at the close, are able 
to secure ample supplies on a basis of 
9c Ib for fine granulated. 

The butter market declined 4c during 
the month, but at revised figures there is 
an actual scarcity of the under grades, 
and bakers in the habit of using these are 
in some cases giving preference to high 
grade goods, the price difference veing 
comparatively small. Fresh eggs were 
more freely offered and irregular in 
value, but local supplies of desirable re- 
frigerator eggs are pretty well exhaust- 
ed. The retail price of bread is prac- 
tically without change for the month. 

YEAST AS MEDICINE 

The Public Ledger says: “Yeast is sell- 
ing in large volume. Large bakeries are 
the principal buyers, while the small 
nei jborhood shops are purchasing free- 
ly. Leading factors say that education 
in the health giving qualities of yeast 
is adding to sales considerably. Where- 
as this commodity has hitherto been sold 
almost exclusively to bakeries and manu- 
facturers of food products or liquids, 
today there is a tendency toward using 
yeast for medicinal purposes. This is 
creating a growing demand from retail 
stores.” 

NOTES 

The property at 1719-23 Wood Street 
has been purchased by the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation. 

By auction on Feb. 20, 55 shares Wil- 
liam Freihofer Baking Co. preferred 
sold at 94%. 


John C. Kolb, son of the well-known 
baker, was married on Feb. 15 to Miss 
Genevieve D. Buske. 

SamueEt S. Daniets. 





GRENNAN CAKE MEN BANQUET 


Curcaoo, Irt.—The Grennan Cake Cor- 
—— Detroit, Mich., which operates 
arge plants, making both cakes and 
bread, at Chicago, employs a large num- 
ber of salesmen in this territory. Prod- 
ucts made at the Chicago plant are dis- 
tributed through a wide radius, includ- 
ing Peoria and Rockford, Ill., Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Milwaukee, Wis. The 
concern’s fleet of trucks, which leave the 
plant each morning, cover a territory 
from Gary, Ind., to Aurora, Elgin and 
Waukegan, IIl. 

The evening of Jan. 12 a banquet was 
given by the company to its salesmen in 
the Chicago territory. The purpose of 
the gathering was for the discussion of 
the concern’s service to the trade and 
finding ways and means of improving it. 
Frank R. Johnson, second vice passions 
and general sales manager, was toastmas- 
ter, assisted by J. O. Swanson and H. 
J. Doran, managers of the Chicago 
plants, and W. H. Lake, Chicago district 
sales manager. The sales managers from 
Milwaukee were also present. The ban- 
quet was enlivened by many unique and 
novel vaudeville acts, dancing, songs and 
character sketches. 

S. O. Werner. 





WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS CONFER 
How to help the farmer sell his wheat, 
matters of interest to bakers generally 


and ways of participating in the national - 


toast campaign were the principal ques- 
tions before the meeting of bakers of 
northern West Virginia held at the 
Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, Feb. 12. For- 
ty-two bakers and an equal number of 
allied tradesmen were in attendance, 

The meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the Potomac States Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, and J. H. 
Woolridge, secretary, presided. Dr. E. 
B. Turner, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, gave the invocation, being 
followed by an address of welcome by 
H, G. Otis, city manager of Clarksburg. 
Horace W. Crider, of Homestead, Pa., 
president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry, re- 
sponded to the manager’s welcome, and 
greetings were read from other associa- 
tions and prominent men in the trade. 

“Electric Trucks in Bakery Service” 
was the subject of a paper by H. C. 
Dunn, of the Ward Motor Vehicle Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Citing statistics 
to show the cost of operating horse- 
drawn vehicles, he declared that it was 
more expensive to feed 65,000 horses in 
New York City than it would be to feed 
a city of 65,000 —- 

Speaking on our Fire Insurance 


Policies,’ B. Frank Hornor, of Clarks- 
burg. gave some pertinent facts. 

orace W, Crider told of the work of 
the Pittsburgh toast committee, and 
stated that, with the aid of the club- 
women of that section, the toast cam- 
paign was bound to be a notable success. 

. C. Elste, of The Fleischmann Co., 
read a timely paper on “Cut Out the 
Premiums.” Some sections of northern 
West Virginia being infested with pre- 
miums, Mr. Elste’s ideas went home to 
many of the bakers, and indications are 
that much good will come from his re- 
marks. 

Following luncheon, the business ses- 
sion was resumed at 2 o’clock with an 
address by J. H. Hawks, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., on “Sweet Dough Goods.” Mr. 
Hawks is connected with the Fleischmann 
travelling school for bakers, and was in 
a position to give his audience some valu- 
able pointers. 

Fred D. Pfening, of the Fred D. Pfen- 
ing Co., had for his subject “Timely 
Topics,” and covered legislative work, 
the manufacturing of quality goods, and 
organization. He spoke from practical 
experience, and his remarks were much 
enjoyed. 

Horace W. Crider told the bakers what 
they can expect from cutting prices, try- 
ing to manufacture goods out of nothing, 
and illustrated his talk by using the 
three C’s, which he said stood for Com- 

etition, Co-operation and Compensation. 
is talk was followed by the asking and 
answering of many questions. 


NOTES 


The Fleischmann Co. sent J. H. 
Hawks, H, C. Elste and Emil Forsch. 


R, E. Clapp, representing the Read 
Machinery Co., arrived in time to hear 
the closing remarks. 

Fred D. Pfening, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Roscoe Martin, Pittsburgh, were the only 
machinery men present. 

Morgantown sent R. E. Warman, 
Charles Henry, G. W. Tissue, A. B. 
Cowan and F., S. Deville. 

The Jesse C. Stewart Co. interests were 
well taken care of by Jesse C. Stewart, 
A. C. Sturtevant and E. C. Bassell. 


Clarksburg bakers included Frank Wil- 
son, Roy F. Ash, Charles B. Waybright, 
Albert Spellsburg, Sr., and Charles and 
Albert Spellsburg, Jr. 


Louis Storck, Parkersburg, a member 
of the executive committee of the Poto- 
mac States Association of the Baking 
Industry, took an active part. 


Bakers were very loud in their praise 
of the excellent letters of greeting from 
R. K. Stritzinger, Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
Ellwood M. Rabenold, J. W. Lioyd and 
G. W. Phillips. 


The announcement made by H. C. 
Elste, of The Fleischmann Co., that the 
bakers’ travelling school would be in 
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Pittsburgh in April, met with approval 
of the West Virginia bakers who plan on 
attending it. 

Prominent bakers attending included 
Charles Grottendick, Fairmont; M. G. 
Lynch, Glenville; W. L. Boyd, oy gp 
ton; W. M. Dilly, West Union; J. J. 
Fleming, Pennsboro; . Cassell, 
Grafton; C. E. McGinness, J. M. Murray, 
Buckhannon; A. G. Cunningham, King- 
wood; R. B. Martz and H. E. Kettering, 
Shinnston; C. D. Vincent and C. B. Fen- 
ton, Bridgeport. 

A delegation of bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen left Clarksburg, immediately 
following adjournment, for Cumberland, 
to attend the meeting of the Progressive 
Bakers’ Association. In the party were 
J. H. Hawks, The Fleischmann 3; W 
C. Douglas, Midland Milling Co; Horace 
W. Crider, Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co; 
Frank Wilson, Wilson Bread Co., Clarks- 
burg; Roscoe Martin, Read Machinery 
Co; H. C. Dunn, Ward Motor Vehicle 
Co; J. H. Woolridge; Jesse C. Stewart 
and A. C. Sturtevant, Jesse C. Stewart 
Co. 

Mill representatives included C. D. 
Rich, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; C, W. 
Stewart, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc; 
H. L. Paskell, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co; H. D. Smith, H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co; H. M. Pinnick, 
Crete (Neb.) Mills; D. S. Stowe, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co; Frank Miller, Russe'l- 
Miller Milling Co; Elliott Stone, Hub- 
bard Milling Co; W. C. Douglas, Mid- 
land Milling Co; W. H. Bellingslea, W. 
J. Jennison Co; F. J. Lovebury, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co; E. L. Long, Im- 
perial Flour Mills Co; U. S. Pribble and 
Harry Watson, WashburneCeosby Co. 

J. H. Woorripce. 





EASTERN BAKERS CONFER 


Co-operation and the Toast Campaign Fa- 
vorite Topics Considered—Organization 
Work Extended—Bread Bill Discussed 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A series of local 
bakers’ meetings have been held in north- 
ern West Virginia under the auspices of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association. 
The first was at Morgantown, when a 
100 per cent attendance of local bakers 
was recorded. F. P. Friday, of The 
Fleischmann Co., spoke on the value of 
organization work, the bakers taking an 
active part in the deliberations. 

At the next meeting at Wheeling, the 
Wheeling Bakers’ Club gave a dinner, 
after which Secretary Woolridge spoke 
on the value of local co-operation. 

An outline of sales promotion of the 
baking industry was given by Murray 
Guthrie, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and Ashby Miller, of the same company, 
spoke on the value of co-operation. 
Other speakers were D. H. Crock, of 
Pittsburgh, L. E. Storck, of Parkersburg, 
Fred D. Pfening and Hugh D. Smith, of 
Columbus. 

Wednesday evening, Jan. 16, the bak- 
ers of Fairmont conferred and took 
up many local problems among which 
was the giving of premiums. 

A one-day meeting of bakers in north- 
ern West Virginia, at Clarksburg, Feb. 
11, was held in the interest of the co- 
operative toast campaign. F. P. Friday, 
of The Fleischmann Co., talked on co- 
operation and the value to bakers of as- 
sociation with their fellow business men. 


NOTES 

F, S. Deville is now operating the 
Model bakery, Morgantown. 

T. M. Higgs and Lawrence Burley 
were present from Moundsville. 

L. EF. Storck, Parkersburg, is making 
extensive improvements to his plant. 

Hart Morris, Bellaire, and W. R. 
Lewis, Shadyside, Ohio, were present. 

The Henry & Warman Baking Co., 
Morgantown, has added another delivery 
truck. 

H. Kuhn, manager of the Wheeling 
plant of the General Baking Co., was a 
visitor. 

C. W. Stewart, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was among flour 
men present. 

J. P. MeNally, of the Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service, Chicago, visited West 
Virginia recently. 

W. C. Snyder, of the Model steam bak- 
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ery, Fairmont, has been elected a direc- 
tor in the Monongahela Bank. 

John Bossi, Barrackville, W. Va., has 
moved to Reevesville, W. Va., where he 
has established an up-to-date shop. 

Vernon Ritchie, Jacob Brody, Charles 
Grittendick and John Bossi were Fair- 
mont bakers attending the meetings. 

The Wilson Br ad Co., Clarksburg, has 
a new cakeshop, fully equipped, and a 
Petersen bread oven is under construc- 
tion. 

C. E. McGinnis, Weston, W. M. Dilly, 
West Union, and R. Marks, Shinniston, 
were West Virginia bakers in attend- 
ance. 

Clarksburg bakers present included 
Frank Wilson, H. Waybright, W. A. 
Morgan, and Charles and Albert Spells- 
burg. 

Wheeling bakers attending were 
Joseph Lukashkewich, A. G. Nolte, A. 
Faust, Jacob Sentlinger, Karl Ritter and 
P. Paul. 

J. A. Ueltschy and U. S. Pribble, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., with J. H. 
Woolridge, drove from Fairmont to 
Morgantown. 

W. C. Douglas, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and E. S. Stone, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., were 
flour men present. 

The Monon Valley Brokerage Co., for- 
merly operated at Fairmont by Miss 
Tinna Spiker, has been sold to the New- 
brough Brokerage Co. 

Fleischmann Co. representatives at- 
tending the various meetings were F. P. 
Friday, A. C. Fike, George Burke, Emil 
Frosch, and Paul McCray. 


H. D. Smith, of the H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and F. D. Pfen- 
ing, representing a number of machin- 
ery houses, attended the meetings. 


J. George Smith, of Smith’s model 
bakery, Cumberland, Md., who was se- 
riously injured in December by an auto- 
mobile, is able to walk a little each day. 


The Fleischmann Co. had a booth at 
the annual poultry show of the Acme 
Poultry Club, Inc., Clarksburg, during 
the week of Jan. 14, exhibiting feed 
yeasts. 


Morgantown bakers attending the 
meeting were A. B. Cowan, Charles Hen- 
ry, R. E. Warman, F. S. Deville, Samuel 
Herskovitz, J. Riglione, W. C. and J. W. 
Tissue. 


Washburn-Crosby Co. representatives 
present were Colonel Ashby Miller and 
Murray Guthrie, of Minneapolis, D. H. 
Crock, U. S. Pribble, J. A. Ueltschy 
and H. C, Ulrich. 


The C & B New System Baking Co., 
Fairmont, has a_ one-story addition, 
87x120, has placed an order for four 
additional ovens, and contemplates in- 
stalling a cakeshop. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Clarksburg, 
with its brick addition 50x80 feet, has a 
complete double machinery equipment 
and is one of the most up-to-date bak- 
eries in West Virginia using rack ovens, 





Kanawha Valley Bakers’ Club 


The bakery business in the Kanawha 
valley of West Virginia experienced a 
good year, and prospects for 1924 are 
excellent. At a conference held on Jan. 
23, at the Hotel Kanawha, Charleston, 
the Kanawha Valley Bakers’ Club was 
organized, with C. C. Cablish, of Charles- 
ton, president, Paul P. Payne, of Beck- 
ley, vice president, and M. S. St. John, 
of Charleston, secretary and treasurer. 

The meeting was presided over by J. 
H. Woolridge, secretary Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association, under whose aus- 
pices it was held. Among those who 
made short speeches on phases of the 
baking industry were H. D. Smith, H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; W. 
F. Grady, Purity Baking Co., C. C. Cab- 
lish and Edward Price, Cablish Bros. 
Co., M. S. St. John, Conlon Baking Co., 
and B. Schoettker. 

H. H. Brett, of The Fleischmann Co., 


read a paper which covered every phase . 


of the extensive promotion work now 
being carried on by the Fleischmann or- 
ganization. 

Murray Guthrie, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., spoke of the work now be- 
ing carried on by that company, and 


concluded his talk by touching upon the 
national toast campaign. 

Secretary Woolridge asked every in- 
dividual present, including visitors, to 
co-operate with the present administra- 
tion of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, after which the meeting went 
into executive session to consider mat- 
ters affecting the industry and to plan 
for the completion of the Kanawha Val- 
ley Bakers’ Club, which will meet month- 
ly, alternating with other cities in the 
territory. 

NOTES 


B. Schoetter, of Lewisburg, was at- 
tending his first bakers’ meeting. 

Redmond Poole and Edward Lotzbire 
represented the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers. 
hi C. Matthews, vice president Conlon 

aking Co., Charleston, is on a southern 
trip. 

Paul P. Payne, manager Beckley (W. 
Va.) Baking Co., was very much in evi- 
dence. 

C. W. Hudson, Charleston, representa- 
tive of the National Biscuit Co., was in 
the hall. 

H. H. Brett, G. W. Gibson and W. 
Shook took care of The Fleischmann Co. 
interests. 

C. W. Heiner, of Huntington, motored 
over with his family for the day and 
took in the meeting. 

E. L. Rippeth, Mount Hope, W. Va., 
said he got up at 3 a.m. to be on hand 
for the opening session, scheduled for 10 
o'clock. 

The Steineck Baking Co., Canton, 
Ohio, has been succeeded by E. F. Web- 
er, formerly of the Ward Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The home of C. C. Groff, president 
Groff Milling Co., Mount Healthy, Ohio, 
burned to the ground while the bakers 
were in session. 

O. B. Lanning, of the Geoghan bakery, 
R. B. Bluebaugh, Barker bakery, and S. 
K. Yarnell, all of Charleston, helped 
swell the crowd. 

The Conlon Baking Co., Charleston, 
was represented by W. L. Alston, presi- 
dent, M. S. St. John, manager, and Her- 
bert Dixon, sales manager. 

W. B. Marx, of the Marx Bakery & 
Products Co., Charleston, is always ready 
to co-operate with his competitors to 
put the industry on a higher plane. 


W. L. Woolley, formerly with the 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, is 
now with the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, 
in their demonstrating department, 
working under the Richmond division. 


Prominent bakers taking an active 
part in the deliberations were W. F. 
Grady, manager Purity Baking Co, 
Charleston, and C, C. Cablish and Ed- 
ward Price, Cablish Bros. Co., Charles- 
ton. 


Allied tradesmen attending were 
George Daut, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., H. D. Smith, H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Rob- 
ert L. Canham, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 


C. G. Standeford, Philadelphia divi- 
sion manager for the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, has been transferred to the 
home office at Fresno, Cal. He has been 
succeeded at Philadelphia by George H. 
Murray, of Seattle, Wash. 


The field force representing the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. in southern West Vir- 
ginia assembled at the Hotel Kanawha 
for a conference with Murray Guthrie, 
of Minneapolis. Among those present 
who afterwards attended the bakers’ 
meeting were U. S. Pribble, C. A. Swit- 
zer, R. N. Richmond, Jacob Krummel 
and P. M. Hambrick. 





Maryland Bakers’ Association 

At the February meeting of the Mary- 
land Bakers’ Association, at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, standing room was 
at a premium. The bakers were out in 
force to hear Attorney Grill discuss the 
bread bill introduced in the state legisla- 
ture by Henry F. Broening, of Balti- 
more. It calls for every loaf of bread 
baked or sold in the state of Maryland 
to weigh 1 Ib, 1% lb and multiples of a 
Where baked in form of a twin 

loaf, each unit must conform to this 
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weight. The bill does not apply to bis- 
cuits, buns, crackers or rolls. 

All bread must bear the name of the 
manufacturer and the weight, and, if 
wrapped, this information must be print- 
ed on the wrapper. A minimum fine of 
$50 and a maximum of $200 is provided 
for the first violation and a minimum 
of $200 and a maximum of $500 or im- 
prisonment for not more than six months 
for additional offenses. Inspections will 
be made by the state inspector of 
weights and measures. 

After discussion, a committee consist- 
ing of G. E. Muhly, C. E. Meade, W. R. 
Caskey, H. R. Thomas, J. M. Tawes, L. 
J. Appel and J. J. Street, was appoint- 
ed to work in conjunction with the ex- 
ecutive and legislative committees re- 
garding this bill. 

C. E. Meade scored some of the bakers 
for not taking more interest in the para- 
mount questions of the day as they af- 
fect the baking industry. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, compared as- 
sociation work with other business insur- 
ance that bakers carry, and urged all 
who were not members of the association 
to take out a policy for their mutual 
protection. 

Glenn O. Garber, of Frederick, vice 
president Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and E. B. Clark, Hagerstown, 
secretary Progressive Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, gave a vivid review of conditions 
in their respective territories, 

Elias Baum, of the Joe Lowe Co., New 
York, brought the meeting to a close 
with a number of interesting stories. 


NOTES 


John Hershberger, of Frederick, came 
down to mix with his many friends. 


The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. was rep- 
resented by T. E. Bourne, sales manager, 
L. C. Snyder and J. R. Jorss. 


Glenn O. Garber, president Garber 
Baking Co., Frederick, is serving as 
secretary to the Frederick County grand 
jury. 

The Progressive Bakers’ Association 
was represented by C. Z. Eby, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., president, C. V. Wilkes, Hag- 
erstown, vice president, and E. B. Clark, 
Hagerstown, secretary. 

Mill representatives attending were H. 
C. Benner, Empire Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, J. G. Peters, Quaker Oats Co., 
C, W. Sanner, Stanard-Tilton Millin 
Co., St. Louis, C. H. Edmonston an 
Wilbur Behymer, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and Lewis Blaustein and Nathan Gettle- 
shon, Atlantic Flour Co., Baltimore. 


Allied tradesmen seen around the hall 
were A. B. Walter, Charles Walter, Jr., 
Co; A. F. Kaer, Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers; A. J. Will, August Maag Co; J. 
Horner, H. J. Keith & Co; G. A. Jahn, 
Malt-Diastase Co; Elias Baum, Joe 
Lowe Co; F. M. Cabell and A. M. Rich- 
ardson, Cabell Co; J. E. Boothe and F. 
R. Young, The Fleischmann Co. 


The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was represented by L. A. Schilling- 
er, Baltimore, president; Glenn O. Gar- 
ber, Frederick, vice president; J. H. 
Woolridge, Washington, secretary; W. 
R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va; C. E. 
Meade and G. E. Muhly, Baltimore, past 

residents, and J. W. Lloyd, Martins- 

urg, W. Va., a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Retail bakers attending from Balti- 
more were Joseph Harbuck, Rudolph 
Habicht, Joseph Polashek, John Ruthke, 
J. P. Huether, L. F. Appel, Rudolph 
Feldman, W. J. Wyesinski, A. T. Hey- 
ing, Jr., L. Ciapura, W. Vesperman, L. 
Schneider, John Hahn, Chris Zinn, 
George Boellner, N. Goeller, H. R. 
Thomas, Rudolph Minkus, Karl Kuhfuss, 
Anton Guntner, William Riehl, William 
Hoehn, Louis Gross, Isaac Waller, S. 
Goldstein. 


Tri-State Bakers’ Club 

The bakers of Huntington, W. Va., 
and adjacent territory held joint confer- 
ence on Jan. 22, under the auspices of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
with Secretary Woolridge in charge, who 
called Lg Fred D. Pfening, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to speak on the value of co- 
operation. Mr. Pfening was followed 
, B; H. Brett, of Cincinnati, and 


Ts. 
After discussion it was unanimously 
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agreed to form the Tri-State Bakers’ 
Club, with O. C. Feuchtenberger, of Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky., chairman. The club will 
meet monthly at different towns in its 
territory, which will embrace a number 
in Ohio and Kentucky adjacent to Hunt- 
ington, as well as some in West Vir- 


inia. 

Or. Woolridge, speaking on the toast 
campaign, said statistics showed that 
only 12 out of every 100 wired homes 
possessed an electric toaster. The cam- 
paign offers a wonderful opportunity for 
co-operative effort between the bakers 
and other associations, as between them 
they could divide the cost of advertis- 
ing, which would be very small to the 
bakers. 

NOTES 

Kentucky bakers present were W. J. 
Richeimer, Max Logue and Louis Wein- 
furtner, of Ashland. 

L. D. Fuechtenberger, Bluefield, W. 
Va., explained to his colleagues the bene- 
fit of local organization work. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by H. H. Brett and F. D. Stevens, and 
‘red D. Pfening was present from the 
Fred D. Pfening Co. 

Flour men included H. D. Smith, H. 
li. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
T. H. Smashey, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co., U. S. Pribble and P. 
M. Hambrick, Washburn-Crosby Co. 

George N. Ackerman, general sales 
manager Doughnut Machine Corpora- 
tion, New York, has been in re 
inspecting the installation of one of its 
machines in the bakery of the Frederick 
Grocery & Bakery Co. 

Huntington bakers taking an active 
part in the meeting included C. W. Hein- 
er, Heiner’s bakery, Neale Akers and 
C. F, Towler, United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, J. A. and W. L. Gaines, Gaines bak- 
ery, Cecil Brumfield and Adam and 
Henry Metz, Metz Bros. bakery. 





Petersburg, Va., Bakers Confer 

A successful conference of the Peters- 
burg, Va., baking industry was held 
Jan. 24. J. H. Woolridge, secretary Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association, and 
W. H. Marshall, sales agent The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Richmond, Va., were respon- 
sible for the attendance. 

The meeting was turned over to the 
bakers for discussion, and much good 
was derived therefrom. It was admitted 
that certain local conditions now exist- 
ing were due mainly to the bakers not 
being properly organized, and some of 
the leaders in the Petersburg industry 
joined the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

NOTES 

Moran’s bakery, Petersburg, will erect 
an addition, 48x44, 

The Economy bakery, Petersburg, E. 
P. Allgood, manager, has added a white 
tiled front Middleby oven. 

Petersburg bakers attending the con- 
ference included A. F. Andrews, E. P. 
Allgood, W. W. Pritchett, S. L. Smith, 
Thomas Moran, and G. R. and J. B. 
Smith. 

J. H. Woorrimce. 





MACARONI MANUFACTURERS MEET 

A meeting of the macaroni manufac- 
turers in the New York, New England 
and other eastern territory was held on 
Feb. 8 at the McAlpin Hotel, New York 
City, under the auspices of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, to 
discuss general conditions. The meeting 
was presided over by Henry Muller, 
president of the national body, with M. 
J. Donna, secretary, and over thirty pres- 
ent, among whom was Dr. B. R. Jacobs, 
Washington, executive secretary of the 
American Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Inc. 

The national co-operative advertisin 
campaign came in for a good share o 
discussion. Some did not show sufficient 
interest to warrant the officers to go 
ahead with the work, and the plan: was 
abandoned. 

The 1923 national convention went on 
record as favoring Cedar Point, Ohio, as 
the meeting place for 1924, but as oppo- 
sition has since developed to that resort, 
the executive committee will seek another 
location. 

There was much discussion of the plan 
adopted by millers in quoting prices on 
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semolina on a pound basis in cents and 
fractions, and also their method in quot- 
ing on bags. The meeting went on rec- 
ord as favoring the quoting of prices in 
100 ibs on durum products in dollars and 
cents, and bags per unit in cents. 





A. W. WILKINSON 

A. W. Wilkinson, of Rushville, under 
whose able guidance the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association 
completed a very 
successful year. 
Mr. Wilkinson re- 
tired as president 
at the annual 
convention, held 
in Indianapolis in 
January, and was 
succeeded by M. 
B. Whitehead, of 
Goshen. The In- 
diana association 
has always been 
fortunate in its 
choice of execu- 
tives and, conse- 
quently, is one of 
the most active 
state associations 
in the country. 
Permanent head- 
quarters are maintained in Indianapolis, 
in charge of C. P. Ehlers, secretary. 








: CRACKER NOTES 

W. C. Pickett, for the past 25 years 
in the production department of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.’s plant at Kan- 
sas City, has accepted a position with the 
Quaker Biscuit Works, Chicago, as su- 
perintendent of production. 

. R. Templeton, president Ontario 
Biscuit Co., Buffalo, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, to succeed J. B. Dwyer. 

R. A. Cox, formerly with the National 
Biscuit Co., and Brenner Bros., Chicago, 
is -now with the Iowa Biscuit Co., Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

The Iten Biscuit Co. has bought a site, 
131x175, . at Twenty-fifth Street and 
Madison Avenue, Kansas City, for the 
erection of a two-story building, so con- 
structed as to permit the adding of three 
more floors as business increases. 

Starting two years ago with one oven, 
the Quality Pretzel Co., Reading, Pa., 
after the completion of two now under 
construction will have a battery of 21. 

The National Biscuit Co. and the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., the two largest 
biscuit and cracker manufacturers in the 
United States, have been ordered by the 
Federal Trade Commission to discontinue 
discriminating in prices between chain 
stores and co-operative buying associa- 
tions composed of independent retail 
grocers, when | se ey similar quanti- 
ties of the products of the companies. 

The Green & Green Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
broke all ig records when it produced, 
on Jan. 17, 17 tons and 200 lbs of Edge- 
mont crackers. 

The Greensboro, N. C., agency of the 
National Biscuit Co. was recently burned. 

C. F. Utley, sales agent for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. at Terre Haute, ind., 
has been transferred to Evansville. He 
was tendered a dinner by his co-workers, 
and presented with a beautiful umbrella. 
G. M. Wilson succeeds Mr. Utley at 
Terre Haute. 

J. W. Bennett, for the past 37 years 
connected with the National Biscuit Co. 
at Richmond, Va., has retired. 

C. E. Davis, chief chemist for the 
National Biscuit Co., has been elected 
chairman of the New York division of 
the American Chemical Society. 

The National Biscuit Co. is erecting a 
warehouse at Jamestown, N. Y., 99x431, 
at a cost of $175,000. 





MARYLAND BREAD BILL OPPOSED 

Bartrmore, Mp.—Congressman Charles 
Brand, of Ohio, took the place of Mrs. 
E. P. Dowell, of Baltimore, chairman of 
the bread committee of the Housewives’ 
League, at the hearing on the standard 
weight bread bill introduced in the gen- 
eral assembly by Henry F. Broening. 

Mr. Brand is thoroughly in sympathy 
with Mrs. Dowell’s efforts to have all 
bread in Maryland baked in specified 
standard weights of a age g a pound 
and a half and multiples of a pound. 
He also is author of a bill in Congress, 
to be known as a “federal bread act,” 


requiring that all bread used in inter- 
state commerce shall conform to stand- 
ard weights. 

Henry F. Broening, who introduced 
Mrs. Dowell’s bill in the Maryland legis- 
lature, is so heartily in favor of it that 
he is sponsoring it as one of his own 
bills, and spoke in its behalf at the 
hearing before the judiciary committee. 

Among the recent indorsers of this 
bread bill is the Daughters of 1812. Miss 
Florine J. Judik, Maryland president of 
the society, says the national society 
thoroughly approves the bill and will give 
all possible aid for its enactment. The 
Baltimore Federation of Labor has also 
indorsed this bill. 

At the hearing before the house ju- 
diciary committee, a group representing 
the baking interests of the state was 
present. Luthough declaring their posi- 
tion on the bill was neutral, the bakers 
have asked for another committee hear- 
ing, at which those opposing the measure 
may appear. 

Congressman Brand declared that the 
measure could do harm to no one, unless 
giving the public a square deal is harm- 
ful. He referred to the success of a 
similar measure in Ohio, where he said it 
had the support of 98 per cent of the 
bakers. 

J. H. Elliott, legislative representa- 
tive for the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, said he represented 3,000 men 
who had indorsed the bill unanimously. 

Mrs. Joseph Sachs told the committee 
the league was not fighting the baking in- 
terests, but was working to bring down 
the high cost of living, and Mrs. T. D. 
Johnson said that her delegation repre- 
sented virtually every housewife in Bal- 
timore. 

Charles H. se , of the City Baking 
Co., questioned Mr. Brand’s figures on 
the saving to be effected by the measure, 
saying that the baker’s big problem now 
was waste of stale bread, which, he be- 
lieved, would be increased if the loaves 
were made larger. A measure permit- 
ting the sale of loaves of bread of any 
size would be better, he said, if a pro- 
vision were added making mandatory the 
printing of the weight of each loaf on 
its wrapper. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Inn.—The fourth annual bak- 
ery superintendents’ conference of the 
W. E. Long Co. is being held at the gen- 
eral headquarters of the company in 
Chicago. It opened on Feb. 25, and ses- 
sions will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Superintendents from about 
35 plants in this country, as well as some 
from Canada, are in attendance. 

L. W. Haas, chief chemist, is in charge 
of the meetings, and will introduce all 
subjects for discussion. On Feb. 25 the 
first topic taken up was shop organiza- 
tion and personnel, followed by a discus- 
sion on cost factors under control of 
superintendents, In the evening the W. 
E. Long Co. entertained the visitors at a 
dinner and theatre party. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 26, the following 
subjects were to be discussed: bread 
making processes and methods; shop 
practice; calculating, scheduling and 
routing of production; and at the close 
there was to be a discussion on various 
record forms for shops. Wednesday will 
be devoted chiefly to equipment, and top- 
ics to be taken up are equipment and 
aoe and maintenance of equip- 
ment. r. Haas will also give a thor- 
ough review of and explain the W. E. 
Long Co. laboratory and plant service, 
including the various report forms and 
reports it distributes. 

S. O. Werner. 





ITEN BRANCH IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Iten Biscuit 
Co., large baker of biscuits and other 
specialty lines, with general offices in 
Omaha, has announced the purchase of 
a 175-foot frontage at Twenty-fifth and 
Madison streets, Kansas City, for $25,- 
000. A two-story and basement struc- 
ture will be started in the spring, cover- 
ing the entire tract, and be used for a 
distributing branch and warehouse. It 
will cost $125,000. 

The company will place footings and 
walls strong enough to support a five- 
story and basement building, which indi- 
cates anticipation of a large biscuit fac- 
tory on the site. 

The Iten Co, is the third large firm of 
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biscuit and cracker bakers to add to 
their holdings in Kansas City within the 
past year. The Bright Biscuit Co. estab- 
lished a bakery at Thirteenth and Hick- 
ory streets in the spring of 1923, while 
a new company, the C. E. Gould Cracker 
& Candy Co. will operate a plant at 
2107 Broadway. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 


HUNGARIAN FLOUR’S VOGUE 


Attempted Revival in England Not Meeting 
with Great Success—Not Known to 
Younger Generation of Bakers 


Lonpon, Eno.—The writer has seen 
and examined a sample of Hungarian 
flour, obtained a few days ago from a 
London importer. This, so far as can be 
ascertained, is the first Hungarian flour 
brought here since 1914. It is of only 
second rate quality, and is not likely to 
re-create the vogue for Hungarian which 
ruled in other days It is rather putty- 
like, but otherwise fairly strong and 
stable, and gives a good yield. It is not 
of good color. 

The vogue of Hungarian to which so 
many bakers paid unquestioning homage 
was not in later years because of its very 
superior quality, so much as because of 
a trade tradition that was difficult to 
neglect or to counter. The younger gen- 
eration of bakers know nothing about it. 

Hungarian millers were the first, or 
among the first, to adopt roller mills, 
and they were much devoted to a long 
break system. In the beginning, now 
over 50 years ago, there was no imported 
flour, nor any home milled flour, to com- 
pare with Hungarian, of which there 
were three favorite brands. For color, 
yield and flavor Anchor, Crown and 
OOO were at the top. While the flour 
absorbed much water, it had not a high 
percentage of gluten, sometimes indeed 
very low, and while it might be classed 
as a soft flour, it was always stable,— 
that is, the dough after making did not 
soften on lying. In Scotland it was 
much used in bread, but only as a small 
part of the mixture. In England it was 
the favorite flour for cakes and confec- 
tionery. 

It was never possible to make bulky 
bread with Hungarian flour alone, but 
with half Minnesota patents it was an 
ideal mixture. As roller mill construc- 
tion developed there was no need to 
keep on using Hungarian—always called 
Vienna flour in WLondon—for either 
bread or cakes, as some of the English 
milled flours were on their merits better 
in all respects, and more suitable for 
every purpose, for which orthodoxy pre- 
scribed “Vienna flour” only. 

If Hungarian is to find a market here 
again it will require either to be very 
cheap or very good. This sample, which 
was not cheap, will hardly rehabilitate 
its character. 








JouHn Kimxtranp. 





A HUGE RAISIN LOAF 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The 7 Baker Bros., 
in conjunction with the toast campaign, 
baked what is believed to be the largest 
loaf of Sun-Maid raisin bread ever 
placed on exhibition. The huge loaf was 
baked under the supervision of Sylvester 
J. Baker. It was 87 inches long, 26 
inches wide and 15 inches high, and 
weighed over 300 lbs. Over 60 lbs of 
Sun-Maid raisins were used. The big 
loaf was on display in the show window 
of an electrical concern where toasters 
were on sale. To the person who guessed 
the nearest to the number of raisins 
used in the loaf, an electric toaster was 
awarded. There were several hundred 
contestants. Toasted raisin bread was 
distributed during the display and small 
raisin loaves were given away. In the 
background during the display was a 
photograph of the 7 Baker brothers. 

C. C. Larus. 


MACARONI FACTORY BURNED 

The — of the A. C. Krumm & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, macaroni and noodle 
manufacturers, was destroyed ‘by fire, 
causing a loss estimated at $300,000, 
the blaze being of undetermined origin. 
The building was practically new and 
contained modern machinery, some of it 
having been recently installed. The 
Krumm company recently absorbed the 
macaroni and noodle business of the 
Freihofer Baking Co. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
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AND IRELAND 


HE Glasgow exhibition, for which 

the schedules have already been is- 

sued, is to be held from April 1 
to April 12. Among such shows this one 
is in some ways an aristocrat. The Glas- 
gow corporation is the promoter, and, 
therefore, shoulders all financial respon- 
sibility. It is also made wide enough in 
purpose to include the interests-of the 
grocers and sugar confectioners, as well 
as bakers. Open for 11 days, it becomes 
to some extent a place of entertainment 
for the people of Glasgow. 

Following the lead of the directors of 
the London show, the corporation hands 
over the practical management of the 
concern to the associations concerned 
with the respective trades. By enlisting 
so many interests, while getting all the 
credit for much generosity, the affair has 
been made a success in former years,— 
this is the fifth show. But there was a 
good deal of discontent, particularly 
among stall holders, regarding the ar- 
rangements at last year’s exhibition. 
The gist of the complaints was that it 
began too early in the week, did not 
open early enough in the day, and kept 
open too late at night. The public 
flocked to the hall in great numbers, al- 
though stall holders were not entertain- 
. ers but out for business, and would have 
preferred an earlier opening in the 
morning, with a curtailment in the eve- 
ning. 

There is evidently greater trouble in 
letting space now, as the rates have been 
reduced 25 per cent, and the show is not 
to open until Tuesday, so that stall holders 
and their attendants will not need to 
reside in Glasgow over the week end. 
To the baking trade the competitions 
are the interesting items. Of these 
there are 25 concerned with bread, and 
41 appealing to confectioners. 

Of the bread classes 10 are open to the 
United Kingdom, but as there are Irish 
bread classes, Ireland is evidently ex- 
pected to come in. Not familiar yet 
with treating Ireland as an independent 
nation, it is included, according to the 
schedule, in the United Kingdom. The 
shortbread to be shown must all be in 
tartan boxes, and the oatcakes must be 
tied in bundles of six with ribbon. 

The young men are catered for by 
piping exhibitions at the hall, by one con- 
fectionery class for employees only, one 
for apprentices only, and by several to 
be confined to students of the Glasgow 
Bakery College. In addition to the of- 
ficial competitions there are some special 
and private firm contests to be an- 
nounced later. 


LOCAL CUSTOMS 


At ordinary festival occasions, all over 
the United Kingdom, in addition to the 
usual universal customs, there are gen- 
erally special conceits peculiar to dis- 
tricts. In the south of England gen- 
erally, at Christmas, plum pudding is 
the necessary dish, although there are 
signs that it is gradually falling into 
disfavor. Among the younger people 
there is an entire want of understanding 
of the sacred ritual to be followed when 
the pudding is made, or the ostentatious 
reverence with which it is to be eaten. 

In Scotland, the Scotch bun, which is 
a mass of fruit cemented together with 
spiced dough, and inclosed in a more or 
less rich short crust, has almost disap- 
peared, although some 40 years ago it 
held first place as the New Year sweet 
bread. It has been displaced by lighter 
cake. 

Even shortbread seems to be in de- 
clining favor, although the biscuit fac- 
tories now manufacture it in enormous 
quantities, principally for the English 
market. 

In the Midland counties of England, 
the seasonal food centers round pork 
pies. These are made principally by the 
bakers. The crust is a rich, short paste 
of scalded dough. It is soft while warm, 
but hardens as it becomes cold. The pies 
are “raised” around a wooden block, 
thick at the bottom and thin at the top. 

Within recent years the public, par- 
ticularly in the Birmingham area, seems 
to prefer a cut from a large pie rather 


than a complete small one, probably be- 
cause the latter seemed to consist of an 
excessive proportion of crust and too 
little meat. Whatever the reason, pies 


-are now made very large, and the peo- 


ple buy their supplies by the pound. I 
hear of one large firm that made seven 
sacks of flour into pie crust during one 
Christmas period, and the output of the 
same firm in the matter of mince pies 
was some 30,000. 

In London the Christmas trade was 
generally disappointing. Iced cakes, re- 
garding which I had a disparaging word 
in last month’s notes, sold badly, and 
there was quite a slump in the bread 
trade. London seems to be more and 
more taking to dancing, and is seeming- 
ly little concerned about its eating. It 
has little sentiment about special fare 
for any sort of festive season. 


HALF LOAF 


In connection with the bread competi- 
tions announced to be held at the Glas- 
gow exhibition, the description attached 
to three of them is interesting, as de- 
noting the survival of an old word, the 
real significance of which has been quite 
forgotten. Thus classes 3 and 4 are for 
“half pan loaf” and “half French loaf.” 
The word “half” is still in constant use 
among Scottish bakers, and connotes 
simply an ordinary loaf, which may or 
may not be 2 lbs, according as to wheth- 
er it is of the plain batch sort, or a pan, 
or other fancy sort. 

But the word is used in quite an arbi- 
trary way, and with no regard to its 
ordinary meaning. Thus when the baker 
says “a half loaf” he does not mentally 
think of a whole loaf, but probably could 
not better describe the latter on by 
saying that it is double a half loaf. 
But the word half in its original sense 
quite precisely meant a half quarter of 
a peck loaf. In England the word 
“quartern” is used rather than quarter, 
but with the same significance. 

Some 60 to 70 years ago a great deal 
of bread made was “quarter” loaves, 
that is, in 4-lb sizes. Firms in towns 
with a good country trade would make 
whole batches of quarters. As the popu- 
larity of the larger size waned, it was 
the practice to make two or more 
“courses” (rows) of the larger size at 
the top of the oven, the remainder of 
the batch being “halfs.” Thirty-five 
years ago the quarter loaf was still in 
considerable favor in the north of Ire- 
land, but gradually also declined to two 
rows at top of the batch, then disap- 
peared from the trade altogether. 

On the west coast of Scotland up to 
about 1850 the popular size of loaves 
were “penny” and “twopenny.” When 
baked these little loaves were about six 
inches high, and had a candlelike appear- 
ance, as they were wholly crumby, with 
only a little top and bottom crust. They 
were “set” in the oven in clusters close 
together, four in the case of the two- 
penny, and eight of the penny. It was 
a work of exquisite skill to set them so 
that the crumby sides would come out 
smooth and the loaves unbroken. 

In the south of England, bread is still 
sold by the “gallon,” although the unit is, 
there as elsewhere, the 2-lb loaf. But 
the price is always quoted as so much 
per gallon. The gallon of bread is half 
a peck, so it consists of two quarterns, or 
four halfs, or half quarterns, that is, 
four 2-lb loaves. 

We are a funny people about our 
weights and measures: we keep talking 
about them long after we have ceased to 
use some of them. In London the bakers 
still calculate their output only by “the 
bushel,” which means 56 lbs of flour or 
16 4-Ib loaves. 

A STRIKE 


At the moment of writing, the locomo- 
tive drivers have just declared a strike, 
the immediate cause being a proposed 
reduction of wages. So far as the bak- 
ing trade is concerned, the only fears are 
with — to coal and yeast supplies. 
The principal yeast manufacturer—al- 
most the only one now—is the Distillers 
Co., and its product is distributed by the 


United Yeast Co. Both concerns are 
rich corporations, and already have a 
complete network of mcies and of 
connecting vehicles, which only requires 
to be arran for the emergency condi- 
tions, and the yeast will get to the cus- 
tomers without serious —_ 

In the case of impo yeast there 
may be more trouble as, being distrib- 
uted for the most part by private agents, 
the railways are relied upon to carry 
supplies in quite small quantities to 
their customers, and as the foreign yeast 
firms have no permanent transport serv- 
ice of their own, there may be some 
difficulty in improvising one when every 
other business is engaging lorries. The 
bakers, however, are certain toe get yeast. 

Coal supplies are more uncertain, but 
here again it will be only the small bak- 
rs, if any one, who are likely to be put 
o inconyenience. One result of the 
strike, if it lasts for a considerable time, 
will be some loss of trade to the saager 
milling concerns, with a corresponding 
accretion to country millers. The larger 
millers all have an efficient motor service, 
but they send their travellers far afield, 
and orders are taken at distances from 
the mills too far to allow of economical 
delivery by motor wagon. We are as- 
sured that the strike is only to last a 
week, but experience teaches that 
prophecies of this sort are by no means 
safe. 

MONEY IN IT 


Every few months, when some person 
of note in the trade dies, there is a good 
deal of speculation as to how much 
money the deceased had saved, and the 
nature of the will. It is to some extent 
a morbid but a very human curiosity. 
There is no standard figure, but some of 
the prominent and reputed substantial 
people seem to have stopped saving at or 
about $60,000. 

At that figure one can remember for 
many years back nearly all who did so 
well. On the other hand, a great many 
bakers who have been reputed substan- 
tial have, when their affairs were settled, 
proved to be poor men, a number leav- 
ing their affairs hopelessly in arrears. 

Two wills recently made public have 
caused in the trade a little mild sur- 
prise, because no one suspected that the 
businesses concerned had been quite so 
profitable. Of course the Emersonian 
plan of saving money by going without 
things may have been a factor in pro- 
ducing the results. 

One of those cases is that of Mr. 
Page, a south London baker, who ran a 
cake factory supplying cheap stuff to 
small shopkeepers and restaurants. His 
estate has realized over $320,000. He 
began business in quite a small way, 
and worked it up, by close attention, to 
a considerable affair, but always on the 
low plane of cheap stuff for the work- 
ing class trade. 

Mr. Page was a keen business man, 
never mixed up in trade politics, but was 
watchful of little economies in his fac- 
tory. He employed a number of girls 
for work at which others employed men 
but, by what in America is called scien- 
tific management, he had contrived, by 
training the girls to use machines, to get 
quite good work at a low cost, without 
harassment to the workers. This sort 
of management, in even more pretentious 
establishments, is not very usual here. 

The other will refer to is that of 
an old lady—Mrs. Brown, of Banbury. 
In spite of its close association with the 
civil war period, Banbury is only a little 
town and Mrs. Brown’s shop is a very 
modest establishment. But it is the shop 
with the reputation of having been the 
place where “Banbury Cakes” originat- 
ed, the recipe brought there, so the 
legend says, from India. In any case 
the lady, who was over 80 years of age, 
had quietly gathered over $50,000 by her 
business, and in her long life retained 
the respect of all who knew her. 


BADDELEY CAKE 


One way in which some Britons, 
anxious for posthumous fame, secured 
their object was ingenuous and, all 
things considered, cheap. Near the end 
of the eighteenth century a certain Rob- 
ert Baddeley was one of the actors at 
the famous Drury Lane Theatre in 
London. 

But it seems that Robert in his youth 
had been a baker and cake maker, and 
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had not lost pride and respect for his 
old calling, so in his will in 1794 he left 
£100, the interest of which was in per- 
petuity to go to the purchase of a cake 
to be called the Baddeley cake, to be con- 
sumed with the proper allotment of wine 
and punch by the actors and actresses 
of Drury Lane, on each recurring 
Twelfth Night. One of the stipulations 
is that the cake must be cut by one of 
the trustees of the fund. 

Around the bequest there has grown a 
certain reverence, and the elaborate rit- 
ual necessary in cutting the cake is care- 
fully observed. This performance has 
been solemnly gone through for some 
130 years, and was duly carried out at 
the theatre this year. The ceremony is 
likely to remain as long as the old thea- 
tre, and Robert Baddeley got his name 
and reputation for generosity perpetu- 
ated all this time for £100. 


“FOLLOW UP” 


There are still some people who have 
great reverence for tradition and for 
conduct becoming the place, wherever 
the place may be. These good people 
have been shocked for long by what they 
considered was the sacrilegious display 
of petrol and other advertisements on 
our landscape beauty spots. The oil 
people, by common agreement, have un- 
dertaken to remove all their glaring 
si 

ow I hear complaints of the same 
sort of disfigurement in a new direction. 
We have many country districts to which 
people from the crowded towns are glad 
to retire for a few hours, when the op- 
portunity comes. The orthodox proced- 
ure is to pack a picnic basket and, in the 
proper rural surroundings, to get back, 
or at least to what seems like getting 
back, to the “simple life.” The illusion 
can only be kept up if there are no ad- 
vertisements and as little as possible to 
remind one of the crowded rush of 
everyday affairs. 

Motor cars and charabancs have made 
the proper mental attitude difficult, but 
it seems now that one of the largest ca- 
tering firms in the kingdom is complet- 
ing the destruction of the ideal by send- 
ing, as permanent institutions, large and 
elaborate restaurant vans to the country 
haunts of the people. At these it is pos- 
sible to get all kinds of refreshments, 
the same as in town. 

The majority of the people, who are 
not very sentimental, probably appre- 
ciate the innovation, but the enthusiasts 
for the “beauty spots” think restaurant 
vans, be they ever so glorious, are very 
little improvement on petrol advertise- 
ments, and in a sense really more de- 
moralizing to those who patronize them. 

Hitherto the catering for roadside re- 
freshment trade has been left to old men 
and old women past harder work, and 
to ex-soldiers, and their establishments 
are generally very crude structures, not 
seemingly out of place on the roadside. 
But when the largest firm in Britain, 
that will lightly take on the supplying 
of companies counted by the hundred 
thousands, is willing to get down to 
these little jobs, it appears as a sign 
of a great change. Some people call it 
enterprise; others prefer to think of it 
as greed and monopoly. 


ALL OFF 


It seems that, after more than a year’s 
talk, there is to be no money spent by 
bakers and millers for a_ collective 
scheme of advertising to incite people 
to “Eat More Bread.” As so often hap- 
pens in cases of this kind, there were 
theorists who started the proposal, in- 
terested people who came in to push it 
along, then the prospective financial 
guarantors who were to pay. These last 
were a mixed team not usually in each 
other’s confidence. 

When negotiations began there was 
much sparring and maneuvering for 
position, not as to who should pay, but 
as to who should get the other parties 
to pay: The big bakers never heartily 
believed in the project; the small ones 
never intended to foot any considerable 
bill, but were willing to go on if some 
one would find the money. The millers 
were much too clever to be taken into 
such a project without seeing how they 
were to get out. 

None the conditions were fulfilled 
ae oe ee 2S ener» 
dead. It is to be feared that 
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trade is not yet at the heroic stage. The 
only thing that seems to prosper is the 
mending or alleviating the condition of 
the nonprosperous, 

The baking trade does excellently in 
providing funds for charity, but it is 
diffident about providing a home for 
itself and, if all tales are true, has not 
even generously furnished its hired 
premises in London. 
JoHn Kmxtanp. 





TRADE SECRETS PROTECTED 


New Jersey Court Holds That Information 
Confidentially Obtained from an Employer 
May Not Be Used by an Employee 


Injunction will lie to prevent a for- 
mer employee from divulging or utilizing 
to his own advantage information con- 
fidentially obtained, regarding the em- 
ployer’s customers, held the New Jersey 
court of chancery in Golden Cruller & 
Doughnut Co, vs. Manasher et al, 123 
{tl. 150. The court declared that the 
secrets involved in such information are 
as sacred as secret formulas or secretly 
designed machinery. 

The defendants were employees of 
he complainant, one being engaged in 
elling and delivering its products to its 
ustomers, while the other was employed 
n the plant of the company, whereby 
ach of them learned much of the com- 
any’s business, its methods, and the 
;ames and addresses of its customers. 
One of the defendants, Manasher, en- 
‘ered into a written engagement wu 
ing employer, wherein, among other 
hings, he agreed: 

“Not to take the agency for or sell 
crullers or doughnuts, pastry, bread, 
ete. that may be furnished me by any 
other baker, without first obtaining the 
written consent of the said party of the 
first part; and that I will do all in my 
power to build up and extend the deliv- 
eries of this route; also not sell or turn 
over the list of customers on my route 
to any other party, without first obtain- 
ing the written consent of said Golden 
Cruller & Doughnut Co.” 

The plaintiff alleged that, in anticipa- 
tion of opening up a competing business 
with that of the complainant, Manasher 
took advantage of his knowledge of the 
customers that he supplied, went to the 
latter, and tried to prevail upon them to 
discontinue patr ng the complain- 
ant’s business, and to purchase from the 
defendants instead, while both defend- 
ants attempted to entice other employees 
of the complainant away from its serv- 
ice and into their own. 

Granting an injunction against further 
disclosures, the court said: “Counsel rep- 
resenting the defendants argues that 
there is a distinction between the pres- 
ent case and one where a trade secret is 
involved, such as a secret formula of 
manufacture, or secretly designed ma- 
chinery, or something of that sort. I 
know of no such distinction, and I think 
that, clearly, any information obtained 
by an employee in a confidential manner 
is equally as sacred as such secrets I 
_— = tion to. It is - in 

on Injunctions 26 and 27): 
rhe disclosure py atFe which 
have come to one’s knowledge during the 
course of confidential employment will 
be restrained by injunction. . . . And 
in such case it is unnecessary that there 
should be an express convenant upon 
the part of the defendant not to dis- 
close the secrets of plaintiff’s business, 
if such an agreement may fairly be im- 
plied from the circumstances of the case 
and the relation of the parties.’ ” 

Referring to court precedents cited b 
defendants’ attorneys, the court added: 
“These apply to the entirely distinct 
question o 
restraint of trade. They all contemplate 
contracts where the employee is de- 
prived of the right of making a liveli- 
hood under any and all circumstances; 
whereas, the instant case deals with the 
effort to prevent an employee, not from 
entering into a competing business, but 

in that business the valuable list 
of that the employer his 
efforts and the ex ture of his 
capital has succeeded in getting to- 


“It would be difficult for the defend- 
ants to preserve composure of their re- 
spective countenances were they to pre- 


an unreasonable contract in_ 
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tend that their eement contemplated 
that, while they should not disclose the 
methods and customers of their employ- 
er to any other competitor, they might 
with perfect propriety appropriate to 
their own use, as competitors, the same 
information. The very statement of the 
fact carries with it its own answer. For 
what purpose, as a reasonable man, did 
the defendant Manasher think he was re- 
quired to keep secret and employ only 
for the complainant’s benefit the list of 
customers that was intrusted to him?” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





OKLAHOMA CITY BAKERY NOTES 

A grocery department has been in- 
stalled in connection with the retail busi- 
ness of the Walnut home bakery, 911 
North Oklahoma Avenue, which was 
established a few months ago by F. W. 
Streitberger. 

The Royal Baking Co. has installed oil 
burners, and H. S. Alexander, president 
and eral manager, says this has re- 
duced his fuel bill 40@50 per cent. 

Plans are being made by Clem G. 
Busken for the erection of a two-story 
brick home for his bakery plant on Har- 
rison Avenue. He expects also to open 
one or more downtown retail stores and 
probably a coffee shop. 

F. A. Novak has moved his plant to 
Harrison Avenue, and adopted the name 
of Harrison home bakery. 

Thomas Hutchinson, owner and man- 
ager Capitol Hill bag recently re- 
turned from a month’s hunting in Ar- 
kansas. 

H. T. Wyatt, of Dallas, district super- 
visor for The Fleischmann Co., spent 
several days in Oklahoma City recently, 
while C. P. Kendall toured Oklahoma 
territory. 

J. W. Wallen, of the Maywood Baking 
Co., reports that the company will dis- 
continue its retail store downtown in May 
and thereafter devote itself exclusively 
to the wholesale business. 

R. R. Hinkley, sales manager for the 
Iten Biscuit Co., recently visited branches 
of the company in Fort Worth and Dal- 
las in the interest of a special sales cam- 
paign the company is putting on through 
dealers in Oklahoma and Texas. W. C. 
Odle, assistant sales manager, recently 
spent a few days at Tyler, Texas, install- 
ing W. H. Payne as new branch man- 
ager. J. C. Inman, of the sales staff, 
assisted in local sales campaigns in Ton- 
kawa, Blackwell and Okmulgee. 

The Schmidt Bros. Baking Co., 207 
West Frisco Street, will erect an addi- 
tion this year and establish a retail sales 
department. 

rs. B, F. Blum will continue the busi- 
ness of the Star bakery, at 217 South 
Robinson Avenue. Since the death of 
her husband a few weeks ago she is 
doing only a retail business. Mr. Blum 
came to ahoma City from Aradarko, 
Okla., where he was in the baking busi- 
ness for 12 years. He was a native of 
Fredericksburg, Texas. 

Bryce B. Smith, Kansas City, president 
Smith Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, visited plants of the concern at 
Enid, Oklahoma City and Tulsa in Jan- 
uary. Walter Bean, with the Tulsa 
branch, has been transferred to the Okla- 
homa City plant as assistant sales man- 

r a route superintendent, and 
eorge Hammon, former manager of the 
Wichita branch, goes to Tulsa as man- 
ager. The corporation recently absorbed 
the Enid Bread Co., and H. M. Carlson, 
with the Oklahoma City branch, has been 
installed as manager at Enid. 





WESTERN NEW YORK STATE 

Burrato, N. Y.—Paul Helms, presi- 
dent Hall Baking Co., will leave Buffalo 
May 1 to become treasurer of the Ward 
Baking Corporation, with offices in New 
York. 

About June 15 the Egloff Bakery Co., 
Buffalo, will move its baking depart- 
ment from 147 Genesee Street, to the 
Lang Brewery Building. 

Mrs. E. F. Kocher has sold her bakery, 
2500 Main Street, Buffalo, to Jenny M. 
Rath. It will continue under the name 
of the Kocher bakery for 10 years. 

C. F. Bless, vice president of the Buf- 
falo plant of the National Biscuit Co., 
has vege the city council for per- 
miss oS See See Soon he 
used for the gw A motor vehicles. 

The New Era Baking Co., Buffalo, has 


chan its name to Leavens Baking 
Gon tne 


A. Meisel has bought the bakery of 
William Zahn, 959 Jefferson Avenue, 
Buffalo. : 

Schwartz Bros., 16 Falls Street, Niag- 
ara Falls, have completed remodeling its 
bakery and confectionery. 

Fire recently <a A the J. M. Riley 
ere Oswego, N. The loss is esti- 
mated at $10,000. 

Armed bandits, in Buffalo, held up and 
robbed Charles Steinmetz, driver for the 
General Baking Co., of $29, as he was 
about to make a delivery. The same men 
robbed Arthur Bowers, a driver for the 
National Biscuit Co., of $11. 

A truck owned by the General Baking 
Co., Buffalo, recently collided with a 
coupe, injuring four of its passengers. 
Irving Vogel, one of the victims, is not 
expected to live. 

ire damaged the Papyrus Products 
Co., 54 Pearl Street, Buffalo, causing a 
loss of $150,000. The company furnishes 
paper boxes for bakers. 

A. J. Wassink, Falconer, N. Y., has 
moved his bakery to the new Dow Build- 
ing. 

, or bakery, 115 State Street, 
Batavia, has opened a downtown store. 

Edward Schultz, whose bakery at 984 
East Ferry Street was damaged by fire, 
has reopened. 

, P. D. Fannestocx. 





CO-OPERATIVE CRACKER BUYING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The National 
Biscuit Co. and the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. have been ordered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to discontinue 
discriminating in prices between chain 
stores and co-operative buying associa- 
tions composed of independent retail 
grocers when purchasing similar quan- 
tities. The commission held that the ef- 
fect of the system of discounts granted 
by the two companies to chain stores 
gives the latter undue advantage in com- 
peting with independent retail grocers. 

Chain store systems, the commission 
found, were allowed by the two biscuit 
companies to combine the purchases of 
all the separate units in the systems for 
the purpose of receiving a larger dis- 
count, but the biscuit companies refused 
to allow associations of independent re- 
tailers, operating stores similar to the 
units of a chain store system, to pur- 
chase ~-_— co-operative purchasing 
agencies. e full text of the order of 
the commission requires the two biscuit 
companies to discontinue: 

“]. Discriminating in price between 
purchasers operating separate units or 
retail grocery stores of chain systems 
and purchasers operating independent 
retail grocery stores of similar kind and 
character purchasing similar quantities 
of respondent’s products, where such 
discrimination is not made on account of 
difference in the grade or quality of 
the commodity sold, nor for a due allow- 
ance for the difference in the cost of 
selling or transporting, nor in good faith 
to meet competition in the same or 
different communities. 

“2, Giving to’ purchasers operating 
two or more separate units or retail 
grocery stores of chain systems a dis- 
count on the gross purchases of all the 
separate units or retail stores of such 
chain system, where the same or a simi- 
lar discount of gross purchases is not 
allowed or given to associations or com- 
binations of independent grocers operat- 
ing retail grocery stores similar to the 
separate units or stores of such chain 
system.” 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 

New England Bakers’ Association, on 
board steamship Fort Hamilton to Ber- 
muda, March 10-18. 

Ohio Bakers’ Association, at Cincin- 
nati, March 11-12. 

Bakery Production Managers at the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
March 17-19. ' 

Oklahoma-Kansas Association, at Okla- 
homa City, March 24-26. 

Color: Bakers’ Association, at Den- 
ver, April 1-2. 

Illinois Bakers’ Association, at Chi- 
cago April 22-24. 

exas Bakers’ Association, at Beau- 
mont, April 21-23. 

Southern Bakers’ Association, at Jack- 

sonville, Fla., May 5-8. 
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Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, at Louisville, Ky., May 6-8. 

Iowa Bakers’ Association, at Dubuque, 
va 20-22. 

ew York Bakers’ Association, at Buf- 

falo, — 27-28. 

New York Retajl Bakers, at Brooklyn, 
week of June 2. 

Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, at 
Bedford Springs, June 8-10. 

Potomac States’ Association, at Vir- 
ginia Beach, in June, 

American Bakers’ Association, at At- 
lantic City, week of Sept. 21. 

North Dakota Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, at Fargo, March 11. 





A BOOK FOR BAKERS 
The Bakers’ Helper Co., of Chicago, 
recently published an authoritative text- 
book for bakers, entitled “Bread Shop 
Practice in the Light of First Principles 
of Baking Science.” The author, Wil- 
liam Jago, of London, is a recognized 
authority on this subject, and he has 
handled it in a simple and easily under- 
stood manner. It is written as though 
the writer was excorting an educated 
young man, without previous experience 
in the baking business, through every de- 
partment of a bakery. The book should 
be very helpful to young men interested 
in getting established in the baking busi- 

ness. The price is $2 per copy. 





SOUTHERN BAKERS’ ANNUAL 

The executive committee of the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association, of which J. L. 
Skelton, of Johnson City, Tenn., is pres- 
ident, recently met at Jacksonville, Fla., 
to discuss plans for the annual conven- 
tion of the association. It was decided 
to hold this meeting in Jacksonville, May 
5-8, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Mason. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: programme, F. B. Evers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Charles R. Roberts, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., B. J. Pollman, Meridian, 
Miss., and J. B. Everidge, Columbus, 
Ga; publicity, Walter W. Brown and 
F. O. Stone, Atlanta, Ga. and C. S. 
Broeman, Jacksonville, Fla; entertain- 
ment, B. C. Dorsey, C. S. Broeman and 
W. H. La Fever, Jacksonville, Fla. 





OKLAHOMA BAKERY TO BE ENLARGED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Oklahoma City 
plant of the Smith Great Western Bak- 
ing Corporation will be enlarged imme- 
diately by an addition, 150x150, and the 
installation of two Duhrkop ovens, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
offices of Bryce B. Smith, president, 
Kansas City. 

The enlargement will double the 
ground floor space of the bakery. It will 
add 50 feet to the dock, 50 to the oven 
and cooling rooms, 50 to the checkroom 
and 15 to the boiler room. 

The addition of two ovens will call for 
greater proof box capacity, which also 
is contemplated in the plans. Altera- 
tions will also be made to correct faulty 
arrangements in the firing alley, in the 
rear of the oven battery. 

Work on an enlargement of the Tulsa, 
Okla., plant of the company has been 
under way for several months, and is 
now almost completed. The new docks 
are already in use. The work consists 
of an addition, 60x160, two stories in 
height. ' 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





BAKING IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

Me.pourne, Vicrorta.—At a _ recent 
meeting of the Sydney branch of the 
Baking Trade Employees’ Federation to 
consider the proposed new set of award 
conditions as presented to the arbitra- 
tion court by the Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation it was resolved: “That we in- 
form the Master Bakers’ Association 
that the members of the union do not 
intend to offer themselves for work be- 
fore 6 o’clock on any morning, irrespec- 
tive of any award that may be made by 
the arbitration court, and that we warn 
the Master Bakers’ Association that for 
any application that may be made to the 
court for an award which provides for 
work during hours other than those con- 
tained in the bread act the association 
will be responsible for any action that 
our members may take.” 

Cuar.es J. Matruews. 


The Quality bakery, Alva, Okla., has 
moved into larger quarters. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Feb. 6.—In view of the pos- 
sibility of a strike of dockers Feb. 16 
the demand for parcels of flour which 
are likely to arrive before that time has 
been good, but buyers are not prepared 
to pay much advance, and at the widest 
stretch of imagination not more than 
6d advance can be realized on ex-ship 
lots to arrive before that date. 

Export Canadian patents were of- 
fered by some mills at 33s, cif., for 
February shipment. On Feb. 5, owing 
to the fall in the sterling-dollar exchange, 
there was a distinctly better demand at 
3d over this figure and in some cases 
even 6d advance was realized, but to- 
day (Feb. 6), with only a slight change 
in sterling value, Canadian mills have 
almost, with one accord, advanced their 
prices Is per sack to 34s 6d, c.i.f., for 
March shipment, which has put an entire 
stop to business. 

It is reported that one mill has only 
advanced its limits to 33s 9d for March, 
but even at the 3d advance it is reported 
that no business was done. The impres- 
sion formed, after discussing the matter 
with many of the traders, was that the 
extreme advance was not justified; that 
they had some stock, and they were go- 
ing to let the trade have what it wanted 
at whatever advance they could get, for 
although wheat had advanced in both 
America and Canada, yet as exchange 
shows some signs of improvement, they 
preferred to wait a while before follow- 
ing the advance asked by the mills, 

Top Canadian patents followed the 
example set by the export grade, and 
while these could be purchased on Feb. 
4 at about 35s, and at 35s 3d@35s 6d 
on Feb. 5, now, except in the case of 
one mill, a seller at 35s 9d, all seem to 
be of one mind and ask 36s 6d for 
March shipment from the seaboard. 

There seems to be an improved de- 
mand for Minneapolis low grades, and 
prices show an advance to 28s 6d, c.i.f., 
with very little offering at the price. 

Australians are quite the strongest 
feature of the market. No reputable 
flour can be now purchased at less than 
33s, c.i.f., while the spot value is 36s, 
ex-store, which shows a premium of Is 
over the c.if. value. 

London mills have advanced their price 
for straight run to 39s 6d, delivered, 
equal to about 35s 6d, c.if., and al- 
though it is understood that they are 
trying to keep prices on a firmer basis, 
with the best millers holding for not 
lower than 38s, delivered, yet there are 
still some who are prepared to accept 
much less. 

The truth is, the town millers are quite 
well sold ahead, and are rather indif- 
ferent to orders for immediate delivery. 
There may be another reason for the 
last advance made by the town millers, 
and that is the strong rumor that Lon- 
don bakers ate proposing to advance the 
price of bread 44d per loaf. The bakers 
state that the decrease of 1d in their 
price of bread was made in anticipation 
of a further decline in flour, which never 
actually took place, and that a rise is 
justified, owing to the fact that bakers, 
generally, are losing money, and have 
never been able to buy flour at a price 
to enable them to make a profit with 
bread at 8d per 4-lb loaf, although 
their costs are reduced to a minimum, 
owing to there being no necessity to mix 
imported flour with the home milled ar- 
ticle, as the latter makes such a good 
loaf by itself. 

This latter statement may not be al- 
together correct, but if the parity be- 
tween imported and home milled flour 
ever reaches the official difference, then 
it will surely pay many of the bakers to 


reconsider their attitude toward import- 
ed flour. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


The arrivals of flour during the past 
week have been small, which should be 
a help to holders. The quantities are, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 1,897; Canada, Atlan- 
tic 6,155, Pacific 1,750; Australia, 800. 


WHEAT PRICES 


With the further decline in sterling, 
wheat prices have advanced, and a large 
business is reported. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, arrived, made 450s, c.i.f., 
afloat 49s 6d, and steamer loading and 
to sail on Feb. 16, 48s 74d. January 
realized 49s, and January-February 48s 
3d. February-March is offered at 47s 
9d, while April-May sold at 46s 14d. 
South Australian February sold at 47s, 
and Australian for April-May at 46s. 
Rosafe, 634-lb, January-February, is 
on offer at 45s 6d, and February-March 
at 44s, while 6244-lb for February-March 
shipment sold at 43s 9d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Mill offals are steady, but there is a 
tendency to shade prices a little. Lon- 
don made middlings are a shade easier 
at £8 17s 6d ton, but bran is steady, 
with the price unchanged at £7 10s, both 
ex-mill. Plate pollards, near-at-hand 
parcels, are a shade easier at £7 8s 9d, 
c.i.f. On the other hand, January ship- 
ment is dearer at £7 5s, as are January- 
February at £7, February-March at £6 
10s and March-April at £6 7s 6d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are unchanged, with 
afloat parcels at £9 5s and March-April 
at £8 8s 9d, c.i.f. Plate bran is offered 
for March-April at £6 8s 9d, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


The trade reports oatmeal and rolled 
oats very quiet for all descriptions, 
whether Scotch, London milled or im- 
ported. Scotch are nearly finished, ow- 
ing to the big demand for seed oats at 
prices much above millers’ ideas of value, 
although their prices are unchanged, 
Midlothian being £21 ton, and bake 
£17, ex-store. London milled oatmeal is 
reported on offer at £16 10s and rolled 
oats at £17, ex-mill. These prices would 
also buy imported goods, and it is under- 
stood that such figures landed are well 
below the present asking price of millers 
for shipment c.i.f., so that there is little 
wonder that there are no orders going 
to either America or Canada at present. 


FOOD CONTROL 

The Daily Graphic, with large head- 
lines, has published what it states to be 
the government proposals for dealing 
with the agricultural crisis. The pro- 
posals include the following: 

1, A minimum wage of 30s per week 
for agricultural labor, but no subsidy 
for the farmer. 

2. A national wage board for Eng- 
land and Wales. 

3. The county agricultural commit- 
tees to be restored. 

4. An agricultural bank to be insti- 
tuted, with state guaranty. 

5. State control of imports of food. 

6. Land courts to be established to 
regulate rents and decide compensation. 

The new county agricultural commit- 
tee, a war-time measure, will be com- 
posed of equal representatives of farm- 
ers and laborers, with experts nominated 
by the ministry to assist. 

A board of control will deal with im- 
ports of wheat, flour, and meat, with a 
view to entering into contracts with over- 
sea producers and stabilizing prices for 
three or four years. 

Other points in the proposals are low- 
er rates for railway carriage, co-opera- 


tive marketing of produce, and co-opera- 
tive purchasing of stock and materials. 

It is understood that some prominent 
Unionists, who were largely responsible 
for the land policies of previous gov- 
ernments, have been consulted by the 
present government in regard to these 
proposals. 


TAX ON VISITORS TO FRANCE 


The French government is considering 
a bill for the taxation of foreign visitors 
to France, the promoters of the measure 
stating that it would affect 600,000 per- 
sons and that the revenue obtained 
would amount to two milliards of francs. 
Under the terms of the bill all hotel, 
boarding house and furnished rooms 
proprietors would be compelled to im- 
pose a surtax of 20 per cent to the ex- 
penditure incurred by each foreign visi- 
tor, other than Belgians, which would 
be claimed by the state. 

If they failed to comply with the law 
they would be subject, for the first of- 
fense, to a penalty of 15 to 1,000 francs, 
and for a second offense to five days to 
one month’s imprisonment. As France 
is now the cheapest country on the Con- 
tinent in which to stay, owing to its very 
low rate of exchange, it is not surprising 
that the government wants to benefit by 
the visitors which are sure to flock to its 
entrancing shores and countryside dur- 
ing the coming summer. 

* *# 

Hamilton C. Milne, of the firm of Wil- 
liam Morrison & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, paid 
a brief visit to London during the week 
ending Feb. 9. 


Market Firm in Liverpool 


Liverroot, Feb. 6.—The market has 
continued very firm the past week, and 
millers have again been purchasing free- 
ly. Currency exchange, after improvin 
considerably, has fallen away again, an 
this, combined with small arrivals, has 
had a strengthening effect. The railway 
strike is now completely over, but no 
sooner was that trouble finished than 
another arose. This time it is a threat 
of a dockers’ strike. Stocks on hand 
are very small, and if the threat ma- 
terializes a very awkward situation will 
arise. 

The men’s representatives are confer- 
ring with the employers, and it is to be 
sincerely hoped that an agreement will 
be reached, as Liverpool will probably be 
one of the worst hit of all the ports. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures have 
been very active, with a sharp advance; 
they are quoted for March delivery at 
9s 6%d, and May at 9s %d. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Importers report a much better trade 
for forward shipment, especially in 
Manitoba export patents, which have 
been sold in fairly good quantities for 
February and first half March seaboard, 
with prices ranging 33s 3d@33s 9d, 
cif. In view of the state of the mar- 
ket these seem very cheap, and the im- 
porting trade has experienced a much 
better demand than for a long time. 
The Manchester areas in particular have 
been very keen buyers at about 38s 6d 
@40s, for on spot stocks are practically 
nil. 

American soft winter patents are very 
dear, and there is only a small demand 
at about 38s, c.i.f., for February. <A 
small trade has been done in Australians 
at 32s 9d@33s 3d for February-first half 
March seaboard. The stocks of Aus- 
tralian on spot are now all cleared out. 


LOW GRADES 
Only a small trade is taking place in 
low grade flours. Offers from the Plate 
have been withdrawn for the time be- 


ing, and American second clears are 
quoted at 27s for March. Buyers, there- 
fore, are turning their attention to home 
milled, which is being sold at around 
27s 6d@28s 6d, ex-store. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers generally report a light 
trade. This is probably due to the fact 
that the’ prices for all qualities have 
been advanced 6d@1s per 280 lbs. The 
rise, of course, is not general, a few 
mills still continuing to sell at the old 
prices. Values are about as follows: 
bakers, 35s 6d@36s; straight run, 37s 9d; 
patents, 40s. 

FEED 

Very little business is passing in 
American linseed cakes, owing to the 
high prices asked, viz., £11 10s, c.i.f., for 
March shipment. English cakes are al- 
so dearer, but there are plenty of re- 
cellers for March and April at £11 5s. 
Mill offals are firm, posse gee a good 
demand, bran being quot at 8s and 
thirds at 8s 9d per 112 lbs. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Feb. 5.—Trading in flour is 
entirely absent. Reports both north and 
south are all unanimous that there is 
really nothing doing. Consumers and 
large distributors are completely out of 
the market; consequently, importers are 
not buying except in the very smallest 

uantities. One or two little parcels, 
chiefly Manitobas, have been bought by 
importers for February seaboard ship- 
ment, probably not more than 500 sacks 
in any one parcel. 

The price of wheat has advanced, but 
flour is not any dearer, as sterling ex- 
change has about balanced the difference 
in the price. One of the outstanding 
features is the variation in prices. The 
lack of forward buying for January is 
now being felt, and although a good deal 
of flour arrived the early part of the 
month, according to information avail- 
able only 1,000 sacks left the Canadian 
and Atlantic seaboards during January 
for Belfast. 

ARRIVALS 

Shipments to Belfast during the past 
two weeks were nil, leaving the total 
since Aug. 1 at the previous figure of 
122,000 sacks. As far as Dublin and the 
south of Ireland is concerned, the flour 
shipments for the week ending Jan. 19 
were nil. Arrivals during the same week 
were 8,556 sacks, making the total, since 
Aug. 11, 125,000 sacks. Considering that 
18,000 sacks were put on board earlier 
in the month for blin, it is evident 
that Dublin buyers are in a better posi- 
tion than those in Belfast. Arrivals of 
flour in Londonderry, by transshipment 
from Liverpool, have been equal to re- 
quirements. 

FLOUR VALUES 


Manitoba export patents have fluctuat- 
ed very much, some mills asking as high 
as 34s 6d for the very best; others were 
as low as 33s 6d, all February seaboard, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. For very 
finest short patents some mills have been 
quoting, under their own brands, as high 
as 37s 9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 
On the other hand, there were other of- 
fers as low as 36s 94@37s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
either port. 

One Minneapolis mill has been a seller 
at as low as 36s, net, c.i.f., either port, 
but is too dear. Another mill, under a 
favorite mark, has been offering on spot 
at ls per sack more, out of stock or 
ex-quay on arrival. American winter 
wheat flours at 37s, net, c.i.f., February 
seaboard either port, are completely out 
of line, despite the fact that home mill- 
ers have advanced their prices and are 
not pressing sellers. Bakers and dis- 
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tributors in general are showing no in- 
clination to pay the advance. 

Australian flour is ls@1s 6d higher for 
shipment, and latest cables indicate that 
for February shipment 35s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, would be required. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is gradually getting firmer 
and dearer, despite the apathy of buy- 
ers on this side. No doubt the want 
of buying here is due to the fact that a 
great many of the distributors have 
rolled oats bought to come forward at 
much under present quotations, and 
there are shipments still to complete for 
February seaboard at about 38s, net, 
c.i.f., per 280 lbs, Belfast and Dublin. 
The price for February-March shipment 
from seaboard for the best brands of 
American is in the neighborhood of 41s, 
net, cif. either " and commoner 
sorts could probably be worked at 6d 
per sack less, though this is a little 
doubtful. Canadian mills are completely 
out of line at 41s 6d, net, c.i.f. 

Home millers still offer at about 45s, 
net, c.i.f., either port, and find business 
quite up to normal for the time of the 
year. 

FEED 

The market for mill offals is firm and 
prices somewhat dearer. Imported broad 
white bran maintains its price at about 
£11 10s per ton. There is not a great 
deal offering, but demand for this qual- 
ity is almost as limited as the supply, 
being used for special feeding purposes 
only. Cheap red brans are unobtainable 
at present, and any ordinary quality of 
white or medium cut is easily salable at 
£10 5s per ton, delivered, bags included, 
in the north of Ireland. In the south of 
Ireland these tw have been fully 
maintained, and in many instances 5s 
more is easily obtainable. There have 
been practically no arrivals of foreign 
bran in the north of Ireland for some 
weeks. ' 

Feedingstuffs have continued in heavy 
demand, and there seems to be no cessa- 
tion in the buying for immediate con- 
sumption. Prices are very strong, and 
appear to be still tending upward. In- 
dian meal is £11 5s per ton in Belfast 
and the north of Ireland, bags included, 
delivered terms, but in the south and 
southwest millers can obtain £1 per ton 
more without difficulty. Flaked corn for 
cattle feeding is 30s per ton higher in 
the north of Ireland, and about £2 in 
the south. Millers are working full time, 
and have no difficulty in selling all they 
can turn out. 

Corn is plentiful, but some anxiety 
exists as to future supplies until the Ar- 
gentine crop is available; as a conse- 
quence, grinders are not inclined to book 
meal far ahead, even at the advance 
prices. Linseed cakes still maintain 
their firmness. Prices on spot and for 
prompt shipment are about £12 per 
ton. For March-April this would be 
shaded 5s, but offers received for July- 
Lg seaboard, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, were as low as £10 10s. Cotton 
cakes are very strong. The trade is 
almost entirely dependent on home make, 
Belfast millers oddag £14 per ton, and 
Dublin millers are obtaining 30s@£2 
more. 





SCOTLAND 
Grascow, Feb. 5.—It might have been 
expected that, since flour and wheat 
stocks are still comparatively light in 
Glasgow, and since such a large propor- 
tion of Scotland’s normal supply of flour 
comes from abroad, our bakers would 
have shown some concern over the threat 
of a national strike of dockers, a con- 
tingency that would seriously cripple, if 
not a the movement of goods 
reaching Clyde, but the market has 
shown no signs of stimulation from this 
threat of a stoppa 
It may be that r factors are work- 
ing to matters. The improve- 
ment in the rate of exchange has been 
appreciable the past week, and there is 
also the prospect not far distant now of 
the of St. Lawrence naviga- 
— Aes —. which our flour 
rters on as uencing buyers 
pe laining lack of piaeat even in 
face of a possible transport strike. 


FLOUR VALUES 
Home millers have at this date, the 
first week of February, a scale of 34s, 
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36s and 38s per sack of 280 lbs, for their 
flour, qoviniinn to quality, these quota- 
tions, for the sake of comparison, being 
based on c.i.f. conditions, but these prices 
are more nominal than real, and there 
has been some business done at less 
money. Millers, like importers, find the 
market very quiet. Imported Manitobas 
are offered at 38s 6d@ 6d, c.i.f. Al- 
though stocks are small, it is almost im- 
possible to get shipment price. Ameri- 
can winters are still very dear and scarce, 
being quoted at about 38s. Kansas is 
out of line at 40s. Canadian winters are 
quoted at 34s@34s 6d, and Australians, 
still considered the best value in the 
market, are 33s per sack. 


MILL FIRE 


Damage amounting to more than £10,- 
000 was caused by fire in a barley and 
oatmeal mill at Aberdeen, owned by Gor- 
rod, Davie, Kemp, Walker & Co. Only 
the four walls remained standing when 
the fire was extinguished. Valuable ma- 
chinery was destroyed, including a new 
flaking machine in the oatmeal mill. The 
barley mill was on the ground floor, the 
oatmeal mill on the second, and in the 
attic were valuable sifters. The fire 
brigade concentrated on the saving of a 
granary which was separated from the 
mill only by a short corridor. In this 
task they were successful. 

PRIME MINISTER ENTERTAINED 

A leading baker in Scotland has had 
the honor of being the host of our first 
Labor prime minister on the occasion of 
his first visit, since taking office, to his 
native country. It happens that Ramsay 
MacDonald has had some difficulty in 
filling 2 the Scottish legal posts attach- 
ing to the government. In his selection 
he has had to visit “yen As he 
desired his visit to be as quiet as pos- 
sible, an old friend of his, from their 
common native shire of Moray, extended 
him hospitality. This old friend is Al- 
exander Grant, head of the famous bis- 
cuit makers, McVittie & Price, whose 
concern, while originally an Edinburgh 
business, has extended to London, where 
the firm has now a big factory. 

Mr. Grant recently acquired much 
prominence for his handsome gift of the 
Advocates Library in Edinburgh to the 
nation at a cost of £100,000. His rise 
to wealth and fame is one of the ro- 
mances of modern industry. He was a 
baker in Forres, in the north of Scotland. 
He went to Edinburgh as a young man 
to push his fortune. 

ne of the newspapers the other da 
told how he had gone to the firm wit 
which he is still associated, and applied 
for a job as an operative baker. Ac- 
cording to this story the young man from 
the north was informed, like other ap- 
plicants, that there were no vacancies, 
whereupon he is reported to have de- 
clared, “But I can make better biscuits 
than you are making now.” This asser- 
tion was taken as a challenge, and the 
or man was invited to try his hand. 

t he made good, every one now knows. 





TURKEY 

Consrantinop1e, Jan. 30.—The impor- 
tation of flour is very limited at pres- 
ent, on account of the duties in force, 
which are almost prohibitive. Only the 
superior grades of Canadian flour can 
stand these duties, and even then in very 
limited quantities, such flours only being 
necessary for high class bread and pas- 
try. The requirements for high grade 
flours do not exceed 600 tons per month. 
At present the prices on our market are 
below those quoted by the mills in Can- 
ada, due to the fact that Greek im- 
porters, overloaded with heavy pur- 
chases, are part of their 
stocks to this et. 

For instance, Canadians on spot are 
offered oe $6.20, ee yO ag Od 
origin are at $6.50. or 
almost a month Se orders have been 
sent to Canada; in c uence, there 
are no arrivals in sight. the other 
hand, some small lots of 100 to 150 tons 
of ror ome have yng Sy at 

valent to $62 ton, or $6.20 per 
oy kilos. The Rootes is, therefore, 
mainly controlled by home mills, which 
are highly protected by the tariffs in 
force. 
GRAIN 

Owing to the Turkish crop being de- 

fective, home mills have to depend on 


wheat importations from Bulgaria and 
Russia. re has been no business in 
Manitobas for the past month, the prices 
being too high, compared with Russian 
wheats, which for two months have been 
arriving regularly. During the past few 
days 10,000 tons of Russian wheat have 
been sold at $41 per ton, f.o.b., Russian 
Black Sea port, which is equivalent to 
$44, c.i.f., Constantinople, while No. 1 
Manitoba has been offered at $49, c.i.f. 
It is feared that Russia cannot con- 
tinue to export so freely for the fol- 
lowing months, but the general opinion 
is that it will be necessary to revert to 
Manitoba or Argentine wheat. 





BREAD TRADEMARKS 


A Decision of the United States District 
Court Deals with the Law of Simi- 
lar Advertising Methods 


An instructive court decision on the 
subject of freedom to use certain names 
and other advertising features in estab- 
lishing a reputation for products of a 
given bakery was handed down by the 
United States district court for the west- 
ern district of Pennsylvania in the case 
of Haller Baking Co. vs. Ward Baking 
Co., 293 Fed. 800. 

Plaintiff sued to restrain defendant 
from using the trademark “Vitovim,” as 
applied to bread sold in competition with 
ae “Vim.” The injunction was 

enied. After commenting upon. differ- 
ences in the appearance of the two 
products, and in holding that there was 
neither infringement of a trademark nor 
unfair competition, the court said, in 
part: 

“Regarding each as a word coined 
merely to identify the respective maker’s 
product, we are unable to conceive that 
the — even the careless part of it, 
could or would be deceived by bread 
marked only by the word ‘Vitovim,’ if 
‘Vim’ bread were desired. Written or 
spoken, the words are not so similar as 
to be confounded. But, it is urged, the 
prefix of defendant’s mark, ‘Vito,’ al- 
though perhaps actually meaningless, 
conveys the same suggestion as plaintiff’s 
word ‘Vim,’ and therefore the two trade- 
marks present the same idea, and, used 
in connection with the same article, neces- 
sarily lead to confusion. 

“But mere similarity in suggestion is 
not sufficient to make one mark an in- 
fringement upon the other, provided the 
words are dissimilar. ‘Energia’ bread, 
e.g., would convey the same suggestion 
as ‘Vim’ bread, but certainly would not 
infringe the latter mark. 

“As stated, we are of the opinion that 
defendant’s mere use of ‘Vitovim’ to 
identify its bread does not in itself in- 
fringe upon plaintiff's trademark. It is 
our duty to inquire further, however, and 
to determine whether plaintiff’s allega- 
tion of unfair competition on the part 
of the defendant is sustained by the evi- 
dence. This charge, as we understand it, 
is based on the claim that defendant’s 
advertising was a copied from 
plaintiff's, and is designed and intended 
to create the impression that ‘Vitovim’ 
bread was the same as, or a successor to, 
‘Vim’ bread. 

“This advertising, on billboards, on 
loaf wrappers, and in newspapers, was 
not entirely free from any resemblance 
to plaintiff's, or to that of a hundred 
other bakers. By various means, among 
them the use of various jingles and slo- 

ns, both B ery sought to convey to 
the public that their respective products 
were healthful and nutritious, and were 
rich in iron, vitamins. and the like. 

“The first baker who sold his products 
to his fellow-men advertised his prod- 
uct, in his own particular way, as health- 
ful, nutritious and palatable, and every 
baker since has done the same thing. 
The plaintiff is certainly not entitled to 
— to the defendant, or any other 
baker, doing it. It is claimed, however, 
that the Haller ~~! Co. was a pio- 
neer in advertising its bread as contain- 
ing vitamins. 

“This may be admitted without in any 
manner affecting our inquiry. Even so, 
it has no right to prevent defendant from 
advertising its bread as containing vita- 
mins, if such be the case. Plaintiff did 
not invent vitamins, he has no patent 
upon them, and is entitled to no monop- 

Y, in the mention of them in connection 
with bread. 
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“It is further urged by plaintiff's coun- 
sel, however, that defendant’s advertis- 
ing of vitamins, in conjunction with the 
fact that it also used certain jingles, 
in which, for example, the word ‘trim’ 
was made to rhyme with the word ‘Vito- 
vim’ (plaintiff having used similar jin- 
gles in connection with the word ‘Vim’), 
is strong proof of its contention that 
defendant knowingly and willfully imi- 
tated plaintiffs trademark and adver- 
tising. 

“The foundation of this claim seems 
very fragile to one who remembers the 
exploitation of vitamins in connection 
with a certain brand of yeast in maga- 
zine advertisements beginning four or 
five years ago, or who recalls one ‘Sunny 
Jim,’ who figured in advertisements of 
a breakfast food in which the main fea- 
tures were couplets that rhymed the word 
‘Jim’ with other words ending in ‘im.’ 
It is temerity in a food manufacturer 
to claim any originality in advertisin 
that his product contains vitamins; and, 
if not original, how can he assert that 
the fountain from which he drew his 
idea was not open to his rival in 
trade? ... 

“Perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
that defendant was not trying to induce 
the public to buy its goods in the belief 
that it was getting those of plaintiff is 
to be found in that testimony which re- 
lates to the pees of the two 
breads for market. It plainly shows that 
plaintiff's loaf was in a differently 
shaped wrapper, and was of a different 
shape and color, than defendant’s loaf. 
Each company had its name printed in 
large type on the wrapper. 

“In view of the fact that the Ward 
Baking Co., or its predecessors, always 
under the Ward name, had conducted 
bakeries in the city of Pittsburgh for 
about 70 years, and at the time of the 
alleged infringement was operating large 
bakeries in practically all of the large 
cities in the eastern half of the United 
States, it would seem to be a forlorn 
hope that it should induce the public to 
believe that its product was that of the 
plaintiff, when it had its name on the 
wrapper and in its advertisements. It 
would seem exceedingly strange that it 
should try to do so, since its own repu- 
tation was far wider, not to say better, 
than that of the plaintiff. 

“There was no testimony offered which 
went to show that the public had been 
deceived by the alleged similarity in 
trademarks, or by any other means. 
Plaintiff did offer certain testimony 
which, it claimed, tended to show the 
possibility of confusion between the two 
marks. It produced certain of its agents, 
who had gone to grocery stores and had 
asked for ‘Vim’ bread, or ‘Vim bread— 
the bread that is advertised so much.’ 
In some instances the grocer sold them 
Vitovim bread. Under any circum- 
stances, this testimony would be of very 
little value in establishing deceit of the 
public; but in the present case it is en- 
tirely without weight. 

“It will be remembered that the plain- 
tiff sold directly to the consumer, while 
the defendant sold only to dealers. The 
breads were not in actual, direct com- 
petition with each other. An honest gro- 
cer, who had never handled ‘Vim’ bread 
and was ignorant of its existence, might 
well offer the bread he did handle in 
the thought that the purchaser had inac- 
curately stated its name. Almost any 
dealer, asked for that which he had 
not, would’ offer that which: he had, in 
the hope that the customer might be in- 
different, despite the request for the par- 
ticular article, and would accept the sub- 
stitute. 

“But the action of dealers is not the 
test. The question is: Could an actual 
purchaser, knowing and desirous of buy- 
ing plaintiff's bread, and using ordinary 
care, possibly be deceived by the trade- 
mark of the defendant or its advertise- 
ments? 

“In our judgment, the trademark used 
by defendant is not sufficient in itself 
to induce the public to buy its bread as 
that of the plaintiff; nor do we find that 
defendant has attempted by any other 
means to foist its wares upon the public 
as those of the plaintiff; nor does any 
evidence indicate that the public has 
been, or might be, deceived by the al- 
leged similarity of trademarks, or other- 
wise.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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ROYAL COMMISSIONS 

When the present commission to in- 
quire into the grain trade of western 
Canada finishes its labors and reports 
to Parliament, taxpayers everywhere in 
the dominion should write over the re- 
ceipted account “Never Again.” Of all 
the investigations that have been made 
into this trade since the West began to 
grow wheat, this one is proving the most 
protracted and most expensive. Its cost 
to the country in money is as yet a mat- 
ter of guesswork, but it is bound to be 
heavy, and may easily reach a figure as 
high as any two or three of its prede- 
cessors combined. 

But the cost, whatever it may be, is 
not the feature that will arouse the tax- 
payer most. The futility of so elaborate 
and microscopic an inquiry will make the 
whole business look ridiculous. If they 
have any sense of humor at all the pres- 
ent commissioners must soon begin to 
see what. their performance looks like to 
the naked eye. 

Shorn of its verbiage, the job is to find 
out whether or not there is any crooked 
work going on in the Winnipeg grain 
trade and, if so, who the crooks are, 
how they work, and how their evil prac- 
tices may be most effectually stopped. 
If there are no such crooks, then the 
whole inquiry falls flat and nobody has 
anything more he wants to say. This 
being the case, the inquiry might easily 
have been carried on from first to last 
in Winnipeg, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, and the job finished up long 
ago to the satisfaction of every one, and 
at a fraction of the cost. 





TORONTO 

A steady demand for household and 
bakers grades of spring wheat flour 
marked most of last week. Some mills 
made better reports than others, but it 
was clear that business was moderate. 
The latter part of the week brought un- 
usually bad weather, which interfered 
greatly with distribution in Ontario and 
other eastern provinces. Prices to job- 
bers and bakers held at former levels. 
Quotations on Feb, 23: top patents $6.30 
bbl, seconds $5.80 and first clears $5.60, 
in 98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters and their blends 
showed no improvement. This trade has 
fallen off greatly, compared with former 
vears. Scarcity of wheat and relatively 
higher prices resulting from this fact are 
the chief causes of the decline in pro- 
duction. When the story of this crop 
year is complete it will be found to have 
heen one of the lowest in point of pro- 
duction in the history of this branch of 
the trade. On Feb. 23, for such su 
plies of 90 per cent patent (the only 
grade of soft winter flour produced in 
this province) as were obtainable, dealers 
offered mills $4.40 bbl, bulk, or $4.55 
in secondhand jute bags, car lots, cash 
against documents, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Sales of spring wheat flour for export 
were reduced by the dockers’ strike in 
the United Kingdom. Mills felt this at 
once, and the effect lasted till after the 
news of settlement. Continental trade 
was not affected and showed good volume 
throughout the week, though the demand 
was almost entirely for immediate ship- 
ment. Most mills were fully sold for the 
month of February, but March was not 
at all well booked when the week ‘closed. 
On Feb. 23 the general price for spring 
wheat export patents for March seaboard 
loading to London or Liverpool was 3d 
lower than on the previous Saturday at 
34s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, 
cif. terms, and to Glasgow 34s 9d. 
April prices were 244d over March, and 


continental prices were relatively 244d 
over those to the United Kingdom. In 
a nominal way Ontario soft winters were 
quoted at 35s 6d, in cotton, to Glasgow. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market held steady at 
former prices. Demand was good and 
there seem to be no accumulations in 
hands of millers. Prices on Feb. 23: 
bran $28 ton, shorts $30, middlings $37 
and feed flour $41, in mixed cars with 
flour, bags included, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

WHEAT 

Western spring wheat is moving freely 
from Bay terminals to Canadian mills, 
and there is also a fair amount of all-rail 
wheat offering. Compared with previous 
Saturday, quotations on Feb. 23 were 
l%c higher at $1.13%, on track, Bay 
ports, for shipment to Ontario mills. 
Other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is growing 
scarcer. Last week’s deliveres were ex- 
tremely light, but stormy weather may 
have had something to do with this. 
Some mills were offering as high as $1.07 
bu for choice car lots of No. 2 red or 
white, on track, at country points. At 
the same time mills were paying farmers 
$1@1.02 bu, for wagonloads, at their 
doors. 

CEREALS 

Millers report sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal steady in volume and without 
special feature. The usual midwinter de- 
mand from domestic buyers is now in 
full effect. Canadians are large consum- 
ers of rolled oats, and this makes busi- 
ness fairly good in the winter. The 
standard quotation of milling companies 
for choice quality rolled oats in mixed 
car lots, on Feb, 23, was $5.50 bbl, in 
90-Ib jutes, and for oatmeal $6, in 98-lb 
jutes, delivered, 30-day terms. Straight 
cars of either could be bought at 20@ 
30c under these figures. 

There is a fair inquiry for rolled oats 
for export, but buyers and sellers have 
difficulty in getting together. Latest 
cables from Glasgow seem to indicate 
indifference at present prices, but a fair 
volume of business is being done for 
export to continental markets. On Feb. 
23, sellers were asking for rolled oats 
40s 6d@4ls per 280 lbs, jute, and for 
oatmeal 37s 9d, c.i.f. terms, March sea- 
board, for Glasgow or Irish ports. This 
was an advance of 3d or more over pre- 
vious quotation. 

Ontario oatmeal millers are getting 
$18@18.50 ton for reground oat hulls, 
in jute bags, duty paid, for prompt ship- 
ment to Boston, New York or Chicago. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains held steady throughout 
the week, and developed no special fea- 
ture. There was a good demand in On- 
tario for oats and corn. Quotations on 
Feb. 28: No. 3 Canadian western oats 
46%4c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 1 feed 
oats, 4544c; No. 3 American yellow corn, 
89c, United States funds, delivered, To- 
ronto; standard screenings, $22.50@23 
ton, in bulk, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freights on flour from United 
States and Canadian mills are now on 
an equal basis. The only difference is 
due to the rate of exchange between the 
two countries. Canadian millers shipping 
via American ports have to pay for their 
space in American dollars. <A lot of 
flour freight has been booked by Cana- 
dian mills for shipment first half March, 
and fresh contracts are being made daily. 
Quotations on Feb. 23: Liverpool and 
London, from Halifax or St. John, 19c 
per 100 Ibs, Glasgow 22c, Hull, 22c, Bel- 


fast and Dublin 22c, Bristol and Avon- 
mouth 22c; Aberdeen and Dundee, from 
New York, 23c, Hamburg 18c, and Rot- 
fterdam and Amsterdam 2Ic, in United 
States funds. 
W. H. MC CARTHY 

W. H. McCarthy was for 12 years, 
ending in 1923, assistant to the mechani- 
cal superintendent of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, and for a 
part of that time discharged the full 
duties of superintendent. He is one of 
the most widely known of Canadian flour 
millers, his work having at times taken 
him into all parts of Canada. For a 
period of about three years he had 
charge of the plant of the Hedley Shaw 
Milling Co., Ltd., at Medicine Hat, Alta., 
a subsidiary of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. Mr. McCarthy was a member 
of the committee of millers that con- 
trolled the production of flour in Can- 
ada in the war period, He resigned from 
the service of the Maple Leaf company 
in September, 1923, and is now superin- 
tendent of the Standard Milling Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., a branch of the New York 
concern of that name. 


NOTES 

F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 

tional Millers’ Association, is expected in 
Toronto this week. 


J. B. Shelly, an old-time Ontario mill- 
er, died at Kitchener, Ont., on Feb. 16. 
He was 72 years old. 

Atlantic shipping companies are said 
to have given notice of an impending de- 
crease in the rates of freight on rolled 
oats. 

Reports from northwestern Ontario 
state that, in some remoter parts of that 
territory, flour is costing $30@50 per 
bag of 98 lbs. 

Armed men raided the bakery plant 
of the Neal Bread Co., Ltd., London, 
Ont., on Feb. 17, blew the safe and got 
away with over $1,200 in cash. They 
have not been caught. 

The port of St. John, N. B., reports 
an increased amount of grain being 
shipped through that Canadian outlet 
this winter, in comparison with other 
north American ports. 

Exports of Canadian millfeed in Janu- 
ary amounted to 18,073,800 Ibs, as 
against 19,166,100 in’ January, 1923. 
Practically all of this went to the United 
States. Bermuda is the second best cus- 
tomer. 

Canada’s flour trade with South Africa 
is growing. It now amounts to about 
175,000 bbls per year. Australia is the 
keenest competitor for this trade, and 
is doing nearly five times as much busi- 
ness as Canada. 

Attention is again being called to the 
fact that a good feal of the flour shipped 
from the United States and classed as 
being of United States origin is really 
Canadian. Some of this flour is being 
ground from Canadian wheat in Ameri- 
can mills. 

Thomas Flynn, one of the senior grain 
merchants of Toronto, died at his home 
here on Feb. 17. He was actively en- 
gaged in the grain trade up to the day 
of his death, and had been in this busi- 
ness in Toronto longer than any other 
member of the trade. Mr. Flynn was 
92 years old, and Canadian born. 

Canadian millers would be well ad- 
vised to note the fact that any flour 
brands they may be using in the export 
flour trade are liable to be registered in 
foreign countries as the property of the 
buyers. This, of course, would result in 
the miller, who originated the brand, 
losing his rights in the market where 
such registration takes place, if his buy- 


er should at any time change to another 
source of supply. 

A cable from London, Eng., states 
that the Hon. P. C. Larkin, Canadian 
high commissioner, has succeeded in get- 
ting British shipping companies to ad- 
just their rates on flour from Canada 
to correspond closely with those applic- 
able from United States ports. This 
removes an old grievance of the Cana- 
dian trade, and the news was welcome 
in this country. Mr. Larkin is now en- 
deavoring to obtain a fixed ratio in the 
rates between wheat and flour. 


Canadians are not worried over the 
possibility of an increase in United 
States duties on wheat and flour. They 
reason that domestic prices in the Unit- 
ed States will follow the duty upward, 
and that it will still be possible to do 
business in that country on the basis of 
Liverpool prices. If American duties 
go to 45c on wheat and the equivalent on 

our, that change will be exactly reflect- 
ed in domestic prices, and the situation 
will, therefore, remain quite as favorable 
from a Canadian point of view as it is 
at present. The fact is, hard spring 
wheat flour is wanted regardless of cost, 
and domestic supplies are not always 
sufficient to meet this demand. 


MONTREAL 

Trading on the Montreal market in 
flour was reported slow for the week 
ending Feb. 23, on which date spring 
wheat flour quotations were as follows: 
first patents $6.30 bbl, seconds $5.80, bak- 
ers $5.60, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

A 20c advance was recorded during 
the week on winter wheat flour, supplies 
of which are no more plentiful than 
the demand calls for. Prices on Feb. 23, 
in car lots, $5.05@5.10 bbl, secondhand 
jute; broken lots, $5.45@5.55, ex-store; 
new cottons, $5.65@5.75, with special 
grades up to $5.85, ex-store. 

The millfeed market is reported steady, 
with no shortage in any line. Quotations 
on Feb. 23: bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, 
middlings $36.25, with bags, ex-track, 
less 25c ton for cash. ‘ 

Trade in rolled oats steady at $2.90 
per 90-lb bag. Corn flour was quoted, 
—_ 23, at $5.50@5.60 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. 


GUESTS OF BAKERY EMPLOYEES 


The employees of James Strachan, 
Ltd., Montreal bakers, held a festive 
gathering on Saturday evening, Feb. 16, 
at which the guests of honor were James 
and William Strachan, to whom the staff 
presented a handsome clock as a token 
of loyalty and friendly feeling. Wil- 
liam Strachan, in thanking the em- 
ployees, expressed the sentiment that the 
staff was more entitled to receive a pres- 
ent from the employers than the reverse, 
and he looked forward to an opportunity 
of showing the firm’s esteem for the 
staff. The remainder of the evening was 
devoted to entertainment and dancing. 

A. E, Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 

The western Canadian flour trade is 
quiet. The call from domestic consumers 
is only moderate, and export demand 
shows a further slackening. A feature 
of the export trade is the maintained call 
for Canadian flour from the Orient. All 
of the larger plants have sufficient orders 
on hand to keep them busy, but report 
that volume of business in sight is small- 
er than for a considerable time. This 
condition is regarded as normal for the 
time of the year, and the trade —_ 
does not anticipate any real improve- 
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ment until the spring season opens up. 
Prices hold at their former level. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and Saskatchewan boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Feb. 23 at $6.10 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $5.50, and first clears 
at $4.90, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 25e over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 10@30c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 
There is a keen demand for bran and 
shorts throughout the prairie provinces. 
The call for Canadian millfeed from 
other markets is also well maintained, 
and mills find a ready sale for all they 
have to offer. Prices are unchanged, 
and were, on Feb. 23: at points in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran 
$21 ton and shorts $23, in mixed cars 
vith flour; interior British Columbia 
oints, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pacific 
Coast points, bran $26 and shorts $28. 


OATMEAL 
There is no particular feature in the 
itmeal market, but millers of this 
ommodity report a satisfactory demand, 
oth for domestic and export account. 
uotations, Feb. 23: rolled oats in 80-lb 
ags $2.40, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
3, delivered to the trade. 


WHEAT 

This market has had an uninteresting 
leek. Volume of trading has been small. 
“levator interests and farmers have held 
heir wheat, and only an odd car here 
ind there has been offered. Export de- 
nand was negligible, and little interest 
was taken in wheat in any of the future 


positions. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 
o——F utures— 
Cash May July 
Pek GE cies: $ .98%  $1.03%  $1.04% 
Le Cees 99% 1.03% 1.04% 
1 PRR 99% 1.03% 1.04% 
i ee 1.00% 1.03% 1.05 5% 
i Seen 1.00% 1.04% 1.06 
FWA BO ic nsensiss 1.00% 1.04% 1.05% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 
been slightly heavier. Inspections for 
the seven days ending Feb. 21 averaged 
184 cars per day, compared with 179 
for the previous seven days, and 134 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 


COARSE GRAINS 
As in the case of wheat, coarse grains 
have been extremely dull and featureless. 
Practically all contract grades are on a 
carrying charge basis, and offerings have 
consisted of a few odd cars from coun- 
try points. Exporters and shippers have 
shown no interest in grain for future 
delivery. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 40%c bu; barley, 63%4c; 
rye, 6746c; flaxseed, $2.30%. 
GRAIN CROPS OF PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
The following figures, compiled by the 
dominion bureau of statistics, show the 
large increase in the grain crops of west- 
ern Canada, and give the number of cars 
inspected during the first five months of 
each year. The amounts for the re- 
maining seven months in each year would 
be approximately the same: 





Year— Cars Year— Cars 
246,401 1918-19...... 98,000 
211,449 1917-18...... 122,342 
158,074 1916-17...... 126,674 
137,931 1915-16...... 196,398 
95,947 1914-15...... 81,369 
NOTES 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., 
was in Winnipeg recently. 

A 50-bbl flour mill at Mossbank, 
Sask., burned early in February. Loss 
is estimated at approximately $20,000. 

H. Tucker, of Manitou, Man., was the 

winner for wheat in the recent Manitoba 
Soil Products Exhibition, and has some 
interesting things to say about precau- 
tion against rust. He maintains that a 
firm seedbed and the early sowing of 
seed are the two best safeguards against 
this menace of the prairie provinces. 
_ Seventeen new grain cleaners are be- 
ing installed at the Port Arthur eleva- 
tors of the Canadian National Railways, 
which have been leased to the Saskatche- 
wan Elevator Co. The improvements 
will cost about $75,000, and are expected 
to greatly facilitate the handling of 
grain at these houses. 

Loss of grain in transit between the 
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prairie provinces and the Head of the 
Lakes is as small as can be reasonably 
expected, was the opinion expressed by 
J. G. White, chief weighmaster for Ca- 
nada, when giving evidence before the 
royal grain commission at Port Arthur. 
He added that steps are being taken to 
reduce the small loss which now exists, 
and which is chiefly the result of pilfer- 
ing and leaky cars. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has de- 
cided to contribute $500 as an additional 
prize to be awarded this year to any Ca- 
nadian farmer who may succeed in win- 
ning the world’s championship for wheat. 
Many farmers who take part in these 
competitions have been finding the ex- 
pense of doing so much greater than the 
value of any prizes they may have won, 
and the idea of the Grain Exchange is 


spend the next two months worrying 
about unloading. Bakers have been buy- 
ing only as required, as they look for 
lower values. Prices on domestic flour 
are unchanged. 

“Very quiet” is a modest but correct 
description of export flour business. Ori- 
ental buyers are holding off, expecting 
lower prices. Cable advices state tnat 
they are awaiting information regarding 
their new crop before making further 
purchases. Bids from the United King- 
dom, which have been out of line since 
Feb. 1, show no improvement, and busi- 
ness is impossible. Flour shipments to 
the United Kingdom during January 
were 2,260 bbls, compared with 7,000 in 
January, 1923, and 21,064 in January, 
1922. Flour shipments to the Orient 
during January, 1924, were 128,705 bbls, 
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W. H. McCarthy 


to supplement such prizes in the way 
stated. 

The board of grain commissioners is 
giving serious attention to the request of 
Vancouver that a grain inspection and 
weighing service similar to that in Win- 
nipeg and Fort William should be estab- 
lished on the coast to take care of the 
increasing flow of Canadian grain to 
foreign markets by that route. Before 
deciding on anything the board intends 
considering carefully the possibility that 
either Calgary or Edmonton would be a 
better point. Many think so, but Van- 
couver has presented a strong case and 
no one on the board nor in the trade 
wishes to see any other than the best de- 
cision made. The board sees, in the re- 
cent development at Vancouver, promise 
of a tremendous flow of grain by that 
route in years to come. G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Flour business in British Columbia 
during February has been rather disap- 
pointing. Dealers have been carrying 
large stocks, and are more concerned in 
disposing of these than in placing orders 
for future supplies. The best buying 
during the month came from outside 
country points, where merchants buy 
when they need it and don’t lay in large 
stocks at the suggestion of some sales- 
man against a possible advance, and then 


compared with 42,531 in January, 1923, 
and 19,633 in January, 1922. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern wheat, February ship- 
ment to Vancouver, is quoted at 2c under 
Winnipeg May. No. 2 northern is quoted 
at 4c under May, and No. 3 northern 
at 74%c. Offerings are very heavy, but 
the trade is unable to take advantage of 
the easier prices on account of inability 
to secure railway permits to bring wheat 
forward to Vancouver, due to congestion 
at local terminal elevators. March ship- 
ment wheat is offered at lc under Winni- 
peg May, and some trading in this posi- 
tion has been done. 

Further export sales of No. 4 and No. 
5 wheat for late March and early April 
shipment from Vancouver have been 
made to the United Kingdom. Space 
booked on regular United Kingdom lin- 
ers for May shipment indicates that 
wheat has been sold, but no information 
as to the grade is obtainable. Local con- 
gestion, together with the strike situa- 
tion in Great Britain, has restrained ex- 
porters from taking on further business 
for early shipment. 

No further business in sacked wheat 
can be expected with Japan, on account 
of the fact that vessels leaving Vancou- 
ver after March 1 are not certain of 
arriving at destination before the duty 
of $5.77 per ton of 2,000 lbs becomes 
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effective on April 1. Buyers in other 
oriental markets have no confidence in 
our present level of values, and have 
withdrawn, and are not expected to re- 
enter until prices have had a substantial 
break. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Extra No, 1 feed oats are offering at 
$26.50 ton, f.o.b. cars, Vancouver. De- 
mand is slow, and sales very light. No. 
4 Canadian western barley is also moving 
very slowly. This grade is quoted at 
$27.50 ton, but dealers are carrying fair- 
ly heavy stocks and sales are not easily 
made. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are becoming more 
plentiful, and the heavy stocks carried 
by mills are having their effect on prices. 
While the official list price remains un- 
changed, mills do not consider it im- 
proper to accept most any price they can 
get, provided it is within $2@3 ton of 
the list price. Wheat screenings from 
the government elevator are selling free- 
ly at $3@3.25 ton, and these can be 
ground mixed with oats or barley and a 
feed equal in food value to millfeed pro- 
duced for $12@14 ton. This accounts 
to a large extent tor the slow demand 
for millfeeds. Feed flour is very plenti- 
ful, and is quoted at $3.15@3.25 bbl. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
With the falling off of flour and wheat 
sales to oriental markets, space is be- 
coming plentiful. For the first time in 
many months shipping companies are 
looking for freight, and some reduction 
in the conference rate of $6 ton may be 
expected. United Kingdom space on 
regular liners for March and early April 
is pretty well booked up, but late April, 
May and June space is offering. April 
is quoted at 37s 6d, and May at 35s, and 
while shipping companies are asking 35s 
for June they intimate that a counter 
offer at any reasonable figure might in- 
terest them. Exporters’ ideas of June 
rates are around 30s. Charter rates have 
eased off, and late March and early April 
vessels have been fixed at 38s 9d. 


NOTES 

On Feb. 21 the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way had 2,240 cars of wheat en route to 
Vancouver, and the Canadian National 
Railways 1,071, 

A. C, Randall, of Randall, Gee & 
Mitchell, Winnipeg, accompanied by C. 
W. Roenisch, Calgary manager for the 
company, are in Vancouver. 

A. J. MacMillan, Calgary manager of 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., who has been 
on the Pacific Coast for the past two 
weeks, has returned to Calgary. 

Wharf companies at Vancouver have 
announced a reduction of 15c per ton in 
handling charges covering flour shipment 
to the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, to become effective March 1. 

Simon Mayer, of the Continental Grain 
Co., Chicago, who has been in Vancouver 
for the past three months in connection 
with grain shipments which his company 
has been making through this port, has 
returned home, 

Stocks of wheat. in Vancouver harbor 
commissioners’ elevator on Feb. 21: No. 
1 hard, 1,688 bus; No. 1 northern, 103,- 
794; No. 2 northern, 155,320; No. 3 
northern, 349,208; No. 4 wheat, 178,186; 
No. 5 wheat, 41,078. 

The council of the grain division of the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange has is- 
sued the following ruling: “On all future 
sales of grain f.o.b. steamer, Vancouver, 
the cargo rate shall be for account of 
seller, unless otherwise agreed at time 
of sale.” H. M. Cameron. 





MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 

A Department of Commerce report 
states that there was a great improve- 
ment in agricultural conditions in 1923 
in the Ciudad Juarez consular district of 
Mexico, compared with the preceding 
year. The soil in the district is very 
fertile, and its agricultural production is 
varied, including cereals, fruits and veg- 
etables. As corn and wheat are the prin- 
cipal articles of diet of the local popu- 
lation, the effect of abundant crops the 
past year has been to lower somewhat the 
cost of living; 1923 was the first year for 
a decade or more that these commodities 
did not have to be imported from the 
United States or from other Mexican 
states for local needs. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Conditions in the flour market under- 
went very little change last week. A 
slightly weaker tendency was noted in 
prices the fore part of the week, but at 
the close quotations were practically un- 
changed from the previous week. These 
fractional changes seemed to have very 
little effect upon buyers. 

Mills, mill representatives and dealers 
were almost unanimous in reporting only 
scattered sales to domestic markets. 
Shipping instructions were more difficult 
to obtain, and resulted in light operation 
for the majority of mills in the St. Louis 
territory. 

Scattered sales of soft winter wheat 
flour were reported by interior mills. 
No special activity was noticeable, but 
there seemed to be more interest shown 
in this flour than in other varieties, and 
the bulk of the business reported con- 
sisted of sales of this class to southern 
markets. 

No business was done for export. 
Some inquiries were received for quota- 
tions on clears, European buyers being 
chiefly interested in this grade, but prices 
quoted were generally out of line with 
buyers’ views. 

An improvement in demand from the 
bakery trade is anticipated in the near 
future, due to the approaching Easter 
holidays, when a large amount of bak- 
ery goods is usually consumed. 

Flour quotations on Feb. 23: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.60@6 bbl, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.75@5.15, 
first clear $4@4.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@6.15, straight $4.95@5.30, 
first clear $4.10@4.30; spring first pat- 
ent $6.30@6.70, standard patent $6@6.25, 
first clear $4.60@5.10. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed was less urgent 
last week, and there also seems to be a 
slightly easier undertone to the market. 
Although the call for transit feed was 
sufficient to absorb the limited offerings, 
there was no disposition by the trade to 
buy ahead. Consumptive demand has 
fallen off, due, undoubtedly, to the fact 
that spring pasturing is not far distant, 
and buyers are displaying no interest in 
March and April offerings unless sub- 
stantial discounts are offered. Soft win- 
ter bran was quoted on Feb. 23 at $27.50 
@28 ton, hard winter bran $26.50@27.50 
and gray shorts $28@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
GS rr rerrirry 35,600 57 
Previous week ............ 31,100 49 
\.. 2 Pere 26,800 63 
WO FERS GOS occ veccsvce 27,200 54 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BU, BRD ccccccscccsveces 49,30 67 
Previous week ............ 47,600 56 
2 errr er ere 40,700 62 
DWWO FORTS GMO occcvccssecs 32,400 42 


WHEAT 

Good quality soft winter wheat was 
scarce, and demand fair. Considerable 
more could have been placed on orders 
if there had been a better selection. 
Local milling demand for soft wheat also 
was fair, and all offerings were taken. 
There was an accumulative and milling 
demand for ordinary and yellow descrip- 


tions of hard wheat, but only a limited 
number of cars were offered. Protein 
wheat in dull request, and generally held 


above buyers’ views. Receipts, 338 cars, 
against 367 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red $1.16@1.19, No. 3 red 





$1.1544@1.16, No. 4 red $1.14; No.:1 
hard $1.12@1.16, No. 2 hard $1.11. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Messa from the seaboard indicated 
a good demand for cash corn, but busi- 
ness was restricted by lack of spot grain. 
Country offerings were not large, and 
consignments are falling off. rading 
in oats continues largely of a local char- 
acter, with the market rather easily in- 
fluenced at times. Shipping demand is 
not sufficiently urgent to get the market 
out of the rut, but there is a noticeable 
lack of pressure when any good buying 
appears. 

Receipts of corn were 540 cars, against 
609 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn 74c, No. 4 corn 73c; No. 3 
yellow 75%6c, No. 4 yellow 74%c; No. 3 
white, 75@76c. Oats receipts, 237 cars, 
against 244. Cash prices: No. 2 white, 
504% @5lc; No. 8 white, 49%c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 


ending Feb. 23, with comparisons: 
-—-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis....102,200 83,870 113,670 100,580 


Wheat, bus...540,800 577,200 513,180 432,010 
Corn, bus....1,134,000 674,700 783,340 480,640 ~ 
Oats, bus..... 714,000 378,000 631,320 330,196 
Rye, bus...... 2,600 2,200 6,000 ..... 
Barley, bus 16,000 22,400 3,500 1,830 


Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks.. 16,100 ..... 25,230 3 ..606 
Mixed feed, 
sacks ...... 24,180 = veces 161,260 ..... 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted on Feb. 
23, per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills: cream 
meal $2@2.20, standard meal $1.95@2.05. 
St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $4.40@4.60, standard white 
patent $4.40@4.50, medium white $4.35 
@4.45, straight $4.25@4.35, fancy dark 
$3.85@3.95, rye meal $3.80@3.90. 


NOTES 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis held an 
industrial meeting at Hotel Statler re- 
cently. 

Christian Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., accompanied by 
his wife, is spending six weeks in Cali- 
fornia. 

Walter M. Browne, a Memphis bro- 
ker, was in St. Louis last week visiting 
his son, who is a student at the Principia 
Academy. 

J. P. Mayberry, sales manager for the 
Cape Nome | Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., 
has returned from a business trip in the 
South and West. 

L. R. Bowman, of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was a recent 
visitor on ’change. He made a business 
trip to the South last week. 

G. E. McKinley, a representative of 
the K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, 
Kansas, with headquarters in Springfield, 
Mo., was in St. Louis Feb. 22. 

Herman F. Wright, secretary and gen- 
eral manager Kelsay-Burns Milling Co., 
Evansville, Ind., was in St. Louis, Feb. 
18, in the interest of his company. 


G. R. Schueler, Hull, Eng., was in St._ 


Louis last week. He is interested in the 
manufacture of cottonseed products, and 
will inspect a number of plants in this 
country. 

W. F. Shauf, Mobile, Ala., has been 
appointed representative of the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, in Ala- 
bama, and will make his headquarters 
in Birmingham. 

Emma W. Niemeier, wife of the late 
Charles L. Niemeier, of the Schultz & 
Niemeier Commission Co., and a former 

resident of the St. Louis Merchants’ 

change, died at her home in St. Louis 
Feb. 15. 


Harry E. Halliday, Jr., who has been 
representing the Halliday Elevator Co., 
Cairo, Ill, in St. Louis, with offices in 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building, died 
at the home of his father in Cairo, IIL, 
Feb. 19, from pneumonia. 

Practically the entire exhibition space 
in the Coliseum has been rented to 
who will have booths at the National 
Food Show, which will open in St. Louis 
March 8. Half a million tickets for the 
show will be distributed through local 
grocers. 

The need of crop rotation to assure 
best production from the soil was em- 
phasized by speakers at the opening ses- 
sion, Feb. 19, of the annual Tri-state 
Farmers’ Week meeting, at which farm- 
ers from throughout the Ozark region 
wefe present. 

The Missouri board of managers of 
eleemosynary institutions, in charge of 
the state hospitals, six in all, has let a 
contract for the purchase of 400,000 lbs 
of Missouri grown and Missouri made 
soft wheat flour. It also purchased 200,- 
000 Ibs hard wheat flour. 


H. H. Thompson, manager Wilson 
(Ark.) Milling Co., is president of a con- 
cern a organized for the erection of 
a modern ice and light plant at Leach- 
ville, Ark. J. Bryan Johnson, also of 
the Wilson Milling Co., is secretary and 
treasurer of the new company. 

The Stout-Keaton Grocery Co. has 
been incorporated at Kennett, Mo., to do 
a wholesale grocery business, and has a 
capital of $45,000. The incorporators 
are G. L. Meyer and G. A. Meyer, of 
St. Louis, G. L. Keaton and W. A. Mc- 
Knight, of Cairo, Ill, J. N. Ross, of 
Sikeston, Mo., and T. H. Stout, of Ken- 
nett. 

The Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., 
this city, which went into receivership 
while headed by the late Fred S. Charlot, 
who commutes suicide recently, is the 
beneficiary of $250,000 corporate insur- 
ance on his life. Receiver O. J. Hill de- 
clined to say whether $250,000 would be 
sufficient to lift the company out of the 
receivership. 

The trial of Oak H. Rhodes, former 
president and general manager Stuttgart 
(Ark.) Rice Milling Co., who has been 
indicted on the charge of embezzling 
$60,000, has been set for March 24. The 
grand jury, which last month submitted 
a preliminary report severely criticizing 
high officials of the Arkansas Rice Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, has re- 
sumed its investigations. 

The Mississippi River branch of the 
federal barge line, from New Orleans to 
St. Louis, during the calendar year 1923, 
transported 710,431 tons of cargo, W. 
M. Hough, general freight agent of the 
line, has announced. is was a gain 
of 110,762 tons over the dy owy | year. 
The announcement added that January 
tonnage hauled by the line was 83,000 
tons, while in February, despite the 
shortness of the month, the line would 
handle from 80,000 to 85,000. 

D. L. Boyer, Mexico, Mo., secretary 
Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ Association 
and Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association, 
has rented an office in the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building, Room 204, where he 
will move - a > — > 
been proper or secretar 
work hn cuauihen w th the above named 
associations. All members of the asso- 
ciations he represents will undoubtedl 
be glad to learn that their secretary’s of- 
fice will in the future be located in one 
of Missouri’s larger markets. 





NEW ORLEANS 


Both domestic and foreign demand for 
flour were considered fair during the 
seven days ended Feb. 21. Some - 


ings were reported for Europe, but none 
of outstanding importance. Trade with 
the tropics showed surprising increases 
over the previous w Four of the 
te rege nes operating to the West 
ndies, Mexico and Central America re- 
ported a total of 18,741 bags flour, com- 
pared with 15,186 the previous week and 
15,898 the first week of February. The 
showing would have been much greater, 
officials of one of the larger lines as- 
serted, had not one of its ships been 
delayed, and nearly 5,000 bags were held 
over for the coming week. 
Shipments to Mexico and Honduras 
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continue, even Song those states are 
torn by revolution. There have been no 
reports of confiscated cargo, however, 
and responsible persons in opposin 
armies in both republics have promis 

there will be no seizures. Even more 
tangible evidence that there will be no 
trifling in these matters is the presence 
of American cruisers at the principal 


ports. 
Mills quote flour to dealers, f.o.b., New 
Orleans, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 


r——Winter—_, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ........ $6.75 $5.85 $6.75 
96 per cent ......... 6.50 5.65 6.25 
First clear .......... Sece 4.85 4.95 


No. 2 semolina, 4c Ib; No. 3, 3%c. 
an” bran, dealers’ quotations, $1.65 
15. 
Corn flour $2.25, mill quotation. Deal- 
ers were quoting other corn products, 


per 100 lbs: ts, fine and coarse, $2.45; 
cream meal, $2.40. 
Feedingstuffs, dealers’ quotations: 


corn, 95c@$1 bu; oats, No. 2 white 62c, 
No. 3 white 60c. Hay, per ton, No. 1 
$32, No, 3 $28. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The movement of flour to Latin Amer- 
ica in the seven days ended Feb. 21, as 
reported by four of the principal lines 
serving those countries: 

United Fruit Co: To Havana, 1,000 
bags; Tela, 25; Limon, 835; Santiago, 
1,525; Kingston, 225; Guayaquil, 2,010; 
Bocas del Toro, 75; Livingston, 119; 
Belize, 484. 

Munson Line: To Havana, 2,600 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: To Bluefields, 520 
bags; Cienfuegos, 250 bags flour, 200 
oats, 100 corn; Puerto Cortez, 100 bags 
corn; Frontera, 4,925 bags flour, 1,300 
bags corn. 

tandard Fruit & Steamship Co: To 
Vera Cruz, 4,148 bags flour; Ceiba, 
two boxes macaroni, five boxes crackers. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the Board of Trade, re- 
ports having inspected 62,000 bus wheat 
and 556,142 bus corn to Feb. 21. Ele- 
vator stocks are as follows: wheat, 161,- 
000 bus; corn, 348,000; oats, 52,000; rye, 
18,000. 

RICE 


The rice market seemed a bit stronger. 
While there were no reports of large 
sales, the latest deals were at higher 
prices, with a large lot of fancy blue 
rose disposed of at 4% @5%c. This was 
considered of high quality, and had been 
held, it is reported, for a top price of 
54%4c. Reports of fairly large amounts 
of screenings and other lower grades for 
shipment abroad were heard, but no defi- 
nite statement of quantities or destina- 
tion was given. It is indicated that con- 
siderable rice is being used for relief 
work in Germany. 

Recent sales were made of small lots 
of storm proof at 6%c and Louisiana 
pearl at 4%c. Bran was quoted at $24 
@25 ton, and polish $34@35, at mill. 


RICE RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clean, 
Week ended Feb. 21 ....... 
Season to date ............ 
Same period, 1923 ......... 


SALES 


Week ended Feb. 21 ....... ..... 6,401 
Season to date ............ 45,685 388,917 
Same period, 1923 ........ 158,169 636,732 


NOTES 

O. L. Bauer, of the Rosedale (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor here. 

W. C. Whipple and H. C, Brown, of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, were in 
New Orleans recently looking over the 
flour situation. 

A. R. Dean, of the Blue Rapids (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. after a 
week’s visit with J. S. Waterman, Sr., 
left Feb. 20 for home, 

New Orleans flour men expect in- 
creased service to Texas Bay reached 
by the International & Great Northern 
Railway Co., following its purchase by 
the Gulf Coast Lines, through unification 
of management and a pooling of rolling 


The Mexican department of commerce 
reports the volume of business done | 
that country and the cities of New Yo 
and New Orleans last fall was the great- 
est in the history of that rtment’s 
existence. Exports amoun to more 
than $6,000,000 in declared value at the 
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wholesale price, and the transactions 
were either for cash or approved accept- 
ances. 

Among recent charters granted at 
Baton Rouge was that of the Talmage- 
Panama Rice Milling Co., New Orleans, 
name chan from Panama Rice Mill- 
ing Co., an capital increased to $50,000. 
Among dissolutions filed is that of the 
E. T. Bel Rice Co., New Orleans. 

Word has reached New Orleans of the 
death at Pensacola of Blake J. Gonzalez, 
Feb. 19, at his home in that city. Mr. 
Gonzalez had been in the flour business 
40 years, and was 77 years old. His 
family settled in Florida during the 
Spanish régime. The burial took place 
Feb. 20 at Pensacola. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
New Orleans, has begun advancing funds 
to farm organizations at 5% per cent, 
the various groups in turn loaning it to 
members at 7 per cent. The bank has 
n authorized capitalization of $5,000,000 
ind an actual capital of $2,000,000 pro- 
vided by the government. The loans are 
intended to supply funds for planting, 

itivating and harvesting crops. Three 

‘ganizations have been formed to avail 
hemselves of this credit, two in’ Louisi- 
na and one in Mississippi. 

R. A. Sutuivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Little activity is reported from the 
flour trade for the week of Feb, 17-23, 
though movement continues of the same 
character as for several weeks, and about 
the same in volume. Buyers continue to 
take their requirements only as needed, 
and most shipments are in broken car 
lots. Quotations in some instances were 
slightly shaded, but remained around $7 
@7.25 for best short soft winter wheat 
patents. 

Flour distributors are forced to re- 
strict sales to much of their trade, be- 
cause collections have been slow and 
they are not disposed to extend credits. 
However, the aggregate movement of 
flour is perhaps close to normal, al- 
though it goes out in smaller lots. 

Feed trade is confined to necessities, 
as dealers are not disposed to accept 
contracts far ahead. Millfeed continued 
to drag, and the latter part of the week 
sales of wheat bran to come in were re- 
ported as low as $28, although earlier 
in the week a few cars sold at $28.50@ 
28.75. Gray shorts were likewise very 
slow of sale, and offerings at $30.75 to 
arrive failed to interest Nereus. There 
seems to be less consumption than usual, 
for stocks on hand are not large in any 
quarter. 

Corn meal was quiet and a shade low- 
er, but buyers were disposed to take but 
little. Some of the mills were holding 
for $4.25@4.35, but offerings were made 
as low as $4.10@4.15. The interior is 
just beginning to order out supplies, 
which is helping to induce giving of in- 
structions on contracts. 


NOTES 
L. D. Parnell & Sons, McKenzie, Tenn., 
are operating a new Sanitary bakery. 
The Cayce-Rhodes bakery, Martin, 
om has established a branch at Dres- 
en. 





BILL OF LADING RULE REPEALED 

The Porto Rico-American Steamship 
Co., Baltimore, has issued the following 
notice to shippers: “Supplementing no- 
tice published Jan. 23, we are much 
pleased to advise you that the Porto 
Rican Conference has repealed the rule 
which obliged us to assess a forwarding 
fee of $1 for each set of bills of lading 
compiled for the shippers. Consequent- 
ly, we will be glad to, as heretofore, pre- 
pare and dispose of bills of lading in 
strict agreement with your instructions, 
without charge, and will cheerfully ren- 
der such other forwarding service as 
may be required to effect proper clear- 
ance of your shipments.” 





MEMPHIS COMPANY INCORPORATES 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The Memphis 
(Tenn.) Milling Co. with author 
capital stock of $50,000, has been grant- 
ed a charter of incorporation. arry 
Webb, A. L. Heiskell and others are in- 
corporators. The company will manu- 
facture flour, corn meal and feed. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION 

James J. Bonehead, secretary of the 
Society for Observation of Congressional 
Activity, has called to the attention of 
the Association of Amalgamated Busi- 
ness Interests of America the appalling 
fact that during the past four years 
Congress, by reason of the desires of 
many of its members to appear continu- 
ously in the spot light, has caused such 
an excessive demand for electricity and 
spot light operators that there has been 
an exceedingly heavy increase in the cost 
of operation of this character of illumina- 
tion, and urges that the Association of 
Amalgamat Business Interests of 
America investigate these activities of 
Congress as a whole, and certain mem- 
bers of it individually, to the end that 
the public may be properly informed 
through the national press just how 
much it is being overchanrged for lime- 
light exposure. 

We are not yet possessed of all the 
facts presented by Mr. Bonehead re- 
garding the actual cost of supplying the 
public with the luxury it has for so 
many years felt the necessity of main- 
taining in the nation’s capital, but as it 
is quite clear that all its members are 
possessed of considerable knowledge re- 
garding the most intricate affairs of 
business, it must naturally follow that 
they have become cognizant of the gen- 
eral trend toward centralization of op- 
erations and its concomitant benefits, 
therefore they should find little difficulty 
in recognizing the advisability of keep- 
ing pace with the times and should see 
clearly that one big investigation in 
which Congress by one operation investi- 
gates everything within the gamut of 
commercial activity, and in turn is in- 
vestigated by those it investigates, would 
be in exact accord with the spirit of the 
times. In this manner it could be clear- 
ly and definitely shown just how much 
business has done for Congress, and how 
much Congress has done for business. 

Mr. Bonehead, in a private interview 
—and we break no confidence in repeat- 
ing his remarks—stated that it was his 
firm belief that, after 40 years’ of study 
of the results of investigations, every- 
body who desired, and everything which 
needed it, should have the right to be in- 
vestigated. But at the same time he 
pointed out that Napoleon, when domes- 
tic affairs threatened his downfall, al- 
ways distracted the attention of his dis- 
tracted subjects by starting trouble 
abroad. However, Mr. Bonehead re- 
fused to commit himself as to whether 
or not this portion of his remarks had 
any application to present congressional 
conditions or to the desire of congress- 
men to stir up votes for the coming 
election. 


NEW YORK 


The New York market during the 
week ending Feb. 23 was very unsettled, 
to which there were several contribut- 
ing factors. First of all there were the 
breaks in the wheat market to undermine 
buyers’ confidence in the previous week, 
then the weakness in millfeed, with a 
slow demand and lowered prices. 

It was, moreover, an open question 
how long some mills would be able to 
hold out for the higher prices which they 
maintained were consistent with current 
wheat prices and the cost of produc- 
tion. Most of the leading, well-estab- 
lished brands of flour were held firm at 
the higher prices, but some very good 
and uniform grades could be purchased 
20@30c below them. Buyers here always 
have a warm feeling for cheaper flours, 
so it has grown renege ogi difficult for 
representatives whose mills hold firm, to 
make sales. 

While the range in spring standard 
patents was extremely wide, $6.20@6.75, 





clears were relatively higher, $5.20@5.65. 
Business for the week was “only fair,” 
which is a degree below “fair” and one 
above “poor.” The trade has followed 
a conservative policy so long that some 
purchases for immediate shipment are 
necessary all the time. 

There was a nice business done in rye 
flour, at prices at the lower end of the 
range. Quotations were $4.25@4.75, but 
practically no sales were made at the 
top price. Semolina flour sales showed 
improvement, though prices were still 
high. They ranged $7.30@7.60. The 
mills continued to quote on the pound 
basis, though this unit has not met with 
favor here. 

Little export business was reported, 
as general European financial conditions 
were against new operations. Moreover, 
it would appear that the bulk of foreign 
demand is being filled from Argentina. 

General quotations: spring standard 
patents $6.75@7.25, standard patents 
$6.20@6.75, clears $5.20@5.65; hard win- 
ter short patents $6.10@6.50, straights 
$5.70@6.15; soft winter straights $5@ 
5.40,—all in jute. Receipts, 229,740 bbls; 
exports, 59,800. 

WHEAT 

Sentiment in the wheat market was 
divided. ‘Toward the close of the week 
export buying was more active on re- 
ported settlement of the dock strike in 
Great Britain. The volume of business 
was not large, though the market dis- 
played considerable stability. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.28% ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.if., domestic, 
$1.42%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.27%; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.19%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.18%. 
Receipts, 613,200 bus; export, 640,122. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market had a firm under- 
tone, but was without special feature. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 974%4c; No. 2 
mixed, 964%4c; No. 2 white, 99%4c. Re- 
ceipts, 69,000 bus. 

The oats market was narrow, and 
prices followed the other grains without 
individual feature. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 59@59%4c; No. 3 white, 58@58'4c. 
Receipts, 226,000 bus. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS MEET 


A number of flour men attended the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
New York State Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Feb. 13-14. At the first morning session 
the regular official business was trans- 
acted, such as the reading of secretary’s 


and treasurer’s reports, etc., and then, . 


among the other interesting addresses, 
was one by Ole Salthe, director of the 
bureau of food and drugs, department 
of health, on “Food inspection as_ it 
relates to the wholesale grocer.” Mr. 
Salthe has been rather active in his 
search for bleached flour, so his speech 
was doubly interesting to this branch of 
the trade. 

Wednesday evening at 8:30 the New 
York Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives gave a vaudeville show, 
with buffet supper afterward, but at 
the Thursday session only the wholesale 
grocers were admitted. The former of- 
ficers were re-elected without opposition, 
with the result that Philip C. Staib, of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., is president; 
Arthur Williams, of R. C. Williams & 
Co., Inc., vice president; E. F. Cohen, of 
J. Levi & Co. Inc, and E. Franklin 
Brewster, of Brewster, Gordon & Co., 
second and third vice presidents, respec- 
tively; Howard L. Sills, of John S. Sills 
& Sons, Inc., treasurer, and H. M. Fos- 
ter secretary and general manager. 

At the dinner, Feb. 14, an old and 
valued friend of flour men was a speak- 
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er. This gentleman was introduced as 
a representative from Utopia, and while 
the trade had heard him called many 
things, this title was new. He appar- 
ently gathered the impression that his 
audience was not entirely with him, and 
suggested the fear that he had about as 
many enemies present as friends. When 
it is realized that the speaker was Alfred 
W. McCann, sometimes known as 
“Branny,” there is a possibility that his 
fear was justifiable. 

Taken as a whole, the convention was 
extremely successful, bringing together, 
as it did, the important men in the gro- 
cery trade, not only in New York state, 
but from Boston, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago. 


REVISED STRIKE CLAUSE 


Complaint has been made by flour im- 
porters of Great Britain against strike 
and riot clauses contained in steamship 
bills of lading, which in the case of strike 
and riot, etc., give the carrier the op- 
tion of landing the goods at the nearest 
available open port or to return the 
goods to place of shipment and there 
land them at the risk and expense of the 
goods or of the owner of the goods. 
That clause has now been superseded by 
the following: 

“Also, that if on account of ice, weath- 
er, strikes, lockouts, or other labor trou- 
bles actual or threatened, whether of the 
carriers’ employees or others, earth- 
quakes, epidemic, interdict, prohibition 
of importation, riot, war or other dis- 
turbance, or any cause whatsoever be- 
yond the control of the carrier, it shall 
be impossible, unsafe, or (having regard 
to all the circumstances, including the 
ship’s dispatch and the further prosecu- 
tion of her voyage) unreasonable in the 
opinion of the master or carrier to pro- 
ceed to the port of discharge or to re- 
main therein or to unload said goods, as 
a whole or part, at the port of discharge 
or delivery, the same shall be carried to 
the next convenient port of discharge 
for transshipment to destination, or re- 
tained on board for delivery upon return 
at the master’s or carrier’s option but at 
the sole risk and expense of the owner 
of said goods. If landed at the next con- 
venient port, advices mailed to con- 
signees, if named, or otherwise to ship- 
pers, shall be deemed under this agree- 
ment a due delivery of said goods; and 
the owner of such goods and the goods 
themselves shall be liable and a lien held 
thereon for all extra expenses of every 
sort incurred in consequence.” 

It is probably true that without such 
a clause the carrier could do the things 
which the clause provides for, in the 
event that delivery could not be made 
for the reasons stated at the place of 
destination. Such matters are governed 
by the rule of reason very largely. The 
inclusion of such a clause puts every one 
on notice beforehand, and provides a 
basis of any adjustment incidental there- 
to. 

It will be observed that the carrier has 
deleted any provision which might ap- 
pear to give it the right to return the 
goods to the place of shipment and there 
land them. This clause is now under dis- 
cussion between the importers’ and ex- 
porters’ representatives, and is at pres- 
ent in use, having been adopted by the 
North Atlantic Steamship Conference. 


A SIGNIFICANT DECISION 
The attempted legislation, investiga- 
tion and denunciation of commodity ex- 
changes that is so popular just now it is 
hoped will be influenced somewhat by the 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of the govern- 
ment against the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange. An editorial in a re- 
cent issue of the American Banker is 
worth reading by any one who knows 
the scope of a flour or grain exchange. 
“It is refreshing to read this common 
sense verdict after the pages of preju- 
diced and _ unintelligent denunciation 
which appeared last spring on this sub- 
ject of organized markets. Moreover, 
the decision of the Supreme Court has 
a wider significance than simple applica- 
tion to the sugar market. In these days, 
when price manipulation by the right 
people is called ‘stabilizing’ and by the 
wrong people ‘gambling,’ it is well to 
recognize the broad justice with which 
prices are made on organized markets. 
“What the country really needs is 
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more and freer exchanges, not fewer or 
more restricted ones. For in such a 
market the buyer as well as the seller 
can express his opinions of prices direct- 
ly and immediately. 

“Free organized markets do not, as 
often supposed, facilitate price manipu- 
lation—they are the soundest known 
preventive of it.” 


USE OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


Several railroad systems entering New 
York City from New Jersey are consid- 
ering the advisability of using motor 
trucks for the transportation of freight 
from Jersey terminals, as a result of ex- 
periments made by the Erie Railroad for 
over a year. These experiments have 
shown a reduction of 80c@$1.60 ton in 
the cost of handling freight, and since 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons of 
freight are transported annually from 
New Jersey to Manhattan—chiefly by 
barges—it is possible that the cost of 
moving this might be reduced as much 
as $5,000,000 a year. So far the Erie 
has an advantage through using its fer- 
ries to carry the trucks across the Hud- 
son, but when the vehicular tunnel is 
opened in 1926 all roads can use trucks 
if they prove the cheaper method. 


NOTES 


W. C. Duncan returned to New York 
Feb. 16, after spending several days in 
Baltimore. 


Tully C. Estee, New York manager for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., left, Feb. 20, 
for California. 

Mrs. W. P. Tanner is recovering slow- 
ly from a recent operation, and it has 
been possible to move her from the hos- 
pital to her home. 

At the close of last week E, G. Broen- 
niman was reported to be recovering sat- 
isfactorily from the operation of having 
his tonsils removed. 

At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, Feb. 19, the president, George R. 
Flach, was instructed to serve on the 
shipping advisory board, which has been 
formed to settle disputes between rail- 
roads and shippers. 


A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent several days in New York during 
the week ending Feb. 23, visiting W. L. 
Sweet & Co., who have just taken on 
this account for the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 


George A. Zabriskie, eastern manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Mrs. 
Marian Zabriskie, Elmer T. Zabriskie, 
treasurer Empire Biscuit Co., with Mrs. 
Zabriskie, sailed at midnight, Feb, 22, 
on the Adriatic, for the Orient, to be 
gone about six weeks. 

Imports and exports handled through 
the customs district of the port of New 
York showed considerable gain during 
December, 1923. Exports, domestic, 
amounted to $123,294,898, as against 
$118,980,242 the previous year. Im- 
ports were valued at $137,719,255. 

George S. Ward, president Ward Bak- 
ing Co., and Mrs. Ward, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Klopstock, were among the 
passengers sailing recently on the Ameri- 
can Legion, of the Munson Line, for 
South America. This ship will stop in 
Rio de Janeiro for the Mardi Gras in 
March. 

Announcement has been sent out that 
the export and import business of P. N. 
Gray & Co., Inc., will hereafter be car- 
ried on by. the P. N. Gray Corporation, 
under the same management as the for- 
mer company. The new corporation will 
from March 1 occupy permanent offices 
at 25 South William Street, instead of in 
the Produce Exchange, where it has been 
temporarily located. 


According to Automotive Industry, the 
motor vehicle registration for passenger 
cars for the last year was 13,484,939, 
which means approximately one car to 
every eight persons, and shows that the 
entire population of the United States 
could be transported in its own cars with 
two trips for each car. No wonder there 
is a cry for investigation of food prices. 
How can people pay the present high 
prices for food and still keep auto- 
mobiles? 


Out-of-town millers recently in New 
York: C, C. Ladd, president Osceola 
Mill & Elevator Co., Minneapolis, re- 
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turning from Europe; John L. Dower, 
interested in the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver; C. R. Heaney, 
general sales manager Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis; R. J. Anderson, secretary 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
visiting A. J. Gardner, the mill’s New 
York representative; Mark N. Mennel, 
secretary and treasurer Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo; Fred Hall, Falcon Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; H. P. Gallaher, 
vice president and general manager 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; B. J. Rothwell, president 
Bay State Milling Co., Boston; James 
Stewart, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg. 





BUFFALO 

Increased firmness is shown in the flour 
market, although sales have not increased 
very materially. Prices advanced during 
the week ending Feb. 23, especially on 
low priced brands. The tendency was 
to bring the maximum and minimum 
prices being quoted in this district much 
closer together. Advances averaged 10c 
bbl, although some of the brands hitherto 
sold at sacrifice prices gained twice that. 

Sellers report numerous inquiries for 
round lots, but it is very difficult to get 
actual contracts. Buyers are doing no 
end of shopping before placing orders, 
and are forcing sellers to ask their mills 
for all sorts of concessions to get busi- 
ness. The firm tendency of the market 
is causing most mills to stand pat on 
their quotations, although some have con- 
tinued to accept orders slightly below 
their nominal quotations. 

One local macaroni manufacturer is in 
the market for 10,000 bbls semolina, but 
is not interested in the current quotaticn 
of 4c lb. The high price of semolina 
is causing some macaroni manufacturers 
to blend soft wheat and southwestern 
— with the former grade, and they 

ave been buying the latter for the first 
time this year. 

Bakers are buying sparingly, although 
their stocks are low. Export demand is 
light. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 23: northwest- 
ern, fancy patents $6.90@7.40, standard 
$6.60@7, first clear $5.50@5.75; Kansas, 
fancy $6.70@6.90, standard $6.40@6.60; 
semolina, 4c Ib; rye, white, $4.55. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 

sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
POD. 19-BS wccccscsccvcess 123,534 74 
Previous week .,.......+. 122,649 74 
EGGS POOP ccccveceesevoses 118,728 71 
DWO FORTS OHO occccccsess 159,100 95 


GRAIN 


The Buffalo Corn Exchange has 
changed its method of determining clos- 
ing quotations. Beginning Feb. 21, in- 
formation posted and quoted from the 
Buffalo exchange will be the accredited 
record of sales of that day. Published 
figures will show the range in price of 
each grade sold. Hereafter such quota- 
tions will be given in the Buffalo corre- 
spondence of The Northwestern Miller, 
in accordance with the new plan. 

There is a brisk demand here for open- 
ing shipment wheat, especially domestic, 
but millers hesitate to make definite of- 
fers or contract for shipments until tariff 
matters are settled definitely. This un- 
certainty has prevented active trading in 
this market so far. 

Corn demand continues sufficient to 
absorb current offerings. Demand for 
oats centers in lower grades. Heavy 
sales of spot barley have reduced Buf- 
falo’s unsold tonnage to small propor- 
tions; 46-lb malting grade is offered for 
shipment opening at 73c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

losing prices, Feb. 23, or of date of 
last sale, on the Buffalo market: corn, 
No. 3 yellow 87%c, No. 4 yellow 84c, 
No. 5 yellow 80c, No. 6 yellow 78c; oats, 
No. 2 white 55%c, No. 3 white 54%c, 
No. 4 white 52c; barley, malting grades, 
73@78c, c.i.f., spot; malting, all-rail, 79 
@84c; feed, all-rail, 74@79c. 

There is considerable inquiry for lake 
tonnage for opening shipment cargoes. 
Shippers offer 314c, but steamship oper- 
ators are holding off for 34%@4c. Of the 
66 storage cargoes here at the end of 
the 1923 navigation season, 37 have been 
unloaded and 29 are to be brought to 


elevators. The latter group holds about 
9,500,000 bus. 

Local elevators hold 14,186,000 bus, a 
decrease in one week of 1,009,000 bus. 
They loaded 897 cars for eastern sea- 
board, and unloaded 729,000 bus from 
lake craft. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeeds are beginning to show signs 
of recovery from the critical condition 
in which they have been for the a 
two or three weeks, but there still is 
little demand and resellers are endeavor- 
ing to unload their holdings at sacrifice 
prices. 

Oil meal has advanced $1 from its new 
low for the year to $39.50. There is not 
much demand, but the price is steady and 
nothing of consequence is being offered 
bqlow this. Cottonseed meal is dull and 
weak, quotations being: 43 per cent, 
$51.25; 41 per cent, $50@50.25; 36 per 
cent, $46@46.50. 

Light demand for gluten caused prices 
to sag, quotations as low as $37.30, Bos- 


ton, being heard. Hominy declined 50c 
@$1, and was offered as low as $35, 


Boston, for white. 

There is a wide range in bran quota- 
tions. Western mills are asking as high 
as $31, Buffalo, while tonnage has been 
sold here within the week at $27. The 
low price is a recovery of $1 from the 
point reached earlier in the month. 

Southwestern mills have advised local 
representatives that they expect to com- 
pete for eastern business in the near fu- 
ture, and this news, together with the 
prospect of a fairly early opening of 
lake navigation, is undermining the mar- 
ket for all wheat feeds. Standard mid- 
dlings are quoted $28@29. Some red dog 
was sold during the week at $35, Buf- 
falo, but additional tonnage, offered at 
the same price, was unsold. 


FALSE CANAL RUMOR 


Buffalo newspapers of the week car- 
ried dispatches indicating that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had issued 
an order directing the New York Central 
Railroad to provide switching and other 
service at the barge canal terminal here. 
Investigation shows this to be an error. 
An examiner of the Commission has rec- 
ommended that such an order be issued, 
but no action has as yet taken place. 

It is now intimated that the railroad 
will oppose any order of this sort, and 
will take its case to the United States 
Supreme Court in an effort to prevent 
it. The railroad will contend that the 
state of New York is not a common car- 
rier, it is understood, and therefore is not 
entitled to switching and other service 
which the Central renders to its other 
carrier connections, 

Had the order been issued it would 
have been welcome news to the traae 
here, as it would have enabled mills and 
other shippers to load cars at their plants 
or warehouses, have them switched to the 
canal terminal and transferred to barges 
for canal shipment. It is indicated that 
shippers are not much nearer such service 
than they were before the examiner’s 
recommendation was made. There are 
tracks running to the terminal, but the 
Central refuses to provide switching and 
car service. 

NOTES 

Gates Thalbrenner, Syracuse flour 
dealer, is recovering after a serious ill- 
ness. 

C. E. Wilson has bought the Chase 
flour and feed mill at Russell. Henry 
Sears will continue as manager. 

W. J. McKibbin, sales manager for 
the Buffalo branch of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., is home after visiting 
eastern markets. 

Paul Helms, who becomes treasurer of 
the new Ward Baking Co., retains his 
interest in the Hall Baking Co., of this 
city, although he will move to New York. 

The steamer Clement, latest addition 
to the lake grain fleet of the Eastern 
Steamship Co., has been launched at 
Cowles, Eng., and will sail from Liver- 
pool about April 10. 

Fire on Feb. 21 caused $25,000 dama 
in the Buffalo plant of the H. A. F. 
Pies Co., Inc., operated by Harry A. 
Fielding. An overheated stove caused 
the blaze. Insurance covers the loss. 

Extensive improvements will be made 
to the Glenside flour mill, East Holley, 
——. ye by the Associated 
Flour Mills Co. John R. Copping, for- 
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mer owner, retains an interest, and will 
manage the East Holley mill. 

W. F. Fawcett, who has been manager 
of the Port Colborne elevator since its 
opening 15 years ago, has been relieved 
of his duties. The Port Colborne Trib- 
ee charges political enemies 
of Mr, Fawcett were responsible for his 
removal. 

A. O. Lauritson, formerly of the Val- 
of City, N. D., mill of the Russell- 

iller Milling Co., has arrived to direct 
installation of machinery in the new 
Buffalo plant. M. F. Mulroy, formerly 
of Billings, Mont., will manage the Buf- 
falo branch. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 


ROCHESTER 


With hard wheat flour prices a shade 
lower, jobbers and the trade generally 
are as bearish as ever. There has been 
some business, but mainly for small lots. 
Here and there a jobber bid 90c@$1 
under going prices. While there occa- 
sionally is a baker loaded up for the 
remainder of the crop year, such a con- 
dition is not the rule. 

Shipping directions have slackened. 
However, some mills are beginning to 
get quite closely caught up on bookings, 
and will soon be dependent largely on 
current sales. Output slumped, due to 
low water in the river. Mills have 
shaded prices 5@10c, with the range on 
Feb. 23 about as follows: spring patents 
$7.40@7.65 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $7.50; spring straights $7, 
mostly local; bakers patent $7.20@7.25, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears 
$5.75@6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6; low grade $4.25, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

The soft winter wheat situation here 
has progressed from bad to worse. While 
growers have for most part been sitting 
tight there is occasionally a farmer in- 
clined to sell. Such have tided mills 
along until either prices or farmers’ ideas 
changed. However, with the roads 
blocked with snow, it is all the same 
whether a farmer is ready to draw wheat 
or not, nothing can be moved. To make 
a bad matter worse, cars forwarded by 
shippers have been delayed by the storm. 
The immediate effect of all this has been 
to cut down the output of winter 
straights to the lowest point in months. 

Plenty of shipping directions have ag- 
gravated the situation. Under the condi- 
tions, mills are keeping new business 
down to a relatively small volume. Win- 
ter straights were firm on Feb. 23, with 
mill brands mostly offered around $5.95 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.50. Entire wheat in light demand, 
with shipments in mixed lots. Sales were 
mostly on the basis of $6.60@6.65 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Graham 
flour higher at $5.75@5.80 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston, shipments in mixed 
cars. 

Inquiry for rye flour continues, and 
considerable could be booked at current 
prices. However, mills are about sold up 
for March, and just now are more con- 
cerned in catching up on bookings than 
in making further sales. Best light 
brands were offered at $4.70@4.75 bbl. 
Western rye very dull, and prices little 
more than nominal. 

Buckwheat flour was about steady, 
with sales, jobbing basis, mostly around 
$4.50 per 100 Ibs, or 25c per 5-lb sack. 
Country mills are generally doing little, 
due to light demand for flour, scarcity 
of grain and roads blocked with snow. 

illfeeds are rather slack. Farmers 
are not buying the usual volume, prob- 
ably a direct effect of the tight times, 
so far as agriculture is concerned. Un- 
der these conditions, mills are inclined to 
concede on prices, some dropping $2 ton 
on both middlings and bran. All this 
makes concessions on flour prices more 
impossible. 

oing prices on millfeeds on Feb. 23. 
spring bran, $82.50@33.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $33@34; win- 
ter bran, $34, jobbing; spring middlings, 
standard, $34.50, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; flour middlings, $36, same basis; 
standard middlings, local, $34@35; win- 
ter -—<4~ @37, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed in rather heavy supply, 
and demand not in proportion; some in- 
clination to concede on prices. Jobbing 
lots quoted at $29@30, sacked. 

Western feed is in better demand. 
Prices on Feb. 23 were steady, with corn 
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meal offered at $88 ton and ground oats 
at $40, both sacked, delivered, jobbing. 
Corn meal, table quality, was in rather 
active demand. Prices were steady, with 
sales mostly around $3.25 per 100 Ibs, 
small lots; in 5-lb sacks, $3.50, same 
basis. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Feb. 19BB ccocccccecctccce 4,700 25 
Previous week ...--e.se.ee. 5,700 31 


Of the past week’s total, 3,300 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 


700 rye. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Flour, for the week ending Feb. 23, 

as barely steady on springs and hard 
vinters and slightly easier on near-by 
oft winters, with demand and trading 
iveraging better as to most grades, de- 
pite an irregular wheat market and a 
veaker tendency in feed, Probably near- 
iy soft winter straight was the best sell- 
er of the week, as a local buyer is re- 
puted to have bought 2,000 bbls or more 
of top notchers at $4.65, bulk, or $4.80 in 
secondhand 98-lb cottons. Spring stand- 
ard patent and hard winter straight also 
changed hands to a moderate extent at 
prices within the range of quotations, 
but the sale attracting the most atten- 
tion was that of several cars of 90 per 
cent spring patent at $6.65, cotton, for 
July-August shipment. The buyer could 
have purchased the same flour at the 
same time at 20@25c bbl less for prompt 
shipment, but for some unaccountable 
reason, unless it be that he is speculating, 
he preferred the deferred delivery at the 
increased cost. 

The trade can’t quite understand why 
the new crop options are bringing a 
premium over old crop wheat when they 
usually sell at a great discount, or why 
new crop grain of an unknown quality or 
quantity should be worth more than 
good old “surplus” stock right at the 
door. The new crop options were put 
on the board much earlier this season 
than usual, and evidently for a purpose, 
but just what the leaders have up their 
sleeves, whether they are playing for a 
new crop shortage and boom or what, 
is the mystery everybody is trying to 
solve. 

City mills ran half time, and reported 
domestic trade good and export demand 
slow. They made no change in their 
prices of flour, but reduced feed $1 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@l5e less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.50@6.75, 
standard patent $6.10@6.35; hard winter 
short patent $6.20@6.45, straight $5.70 
@5.95; soft winter short patent $5.50@ 
5.75, straight (near-by) $4.65@4.90; rye 
flour, white $4.35@4.60, dark $3.85@ 
4.10. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 


patent, $7.55; winter patent, $6.65; win-- 


ter straight, $6.15. 
Receipts for the week ending Feb. 23 
were 62,176 bbls; exports, 4,945. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was 50c@$1 ton lower on 
spring bran, standard middlings and city 
mills’ middlings; otherwise unchanged 
and quiet throughout. Quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31.50 
@32; soft winter bran, $34@35; stand- 
ard middlings, $31.50@32; flour mid- 
dlings, $85@36; red dog, $39@40; city 
mills’ middlings, $32.50@33. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market was ir- 
regular and less active, closing 4@1%c 
lower than a week ago. No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat, garlicky, closed on Feb. 23 
at 1%c premium over No. 2 red win- 
ter, as against 1c over the previous week 
and Ic under last year. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.15%4; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.17; range of 
southern for week, $1.14%@1.16; last 
year, $1.08@1.34. 

Of the 172,772 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Feb. 23, 171,939 
went to export elevators, and 170,840 
were Canadian. Exports were 156,344 
bus, all Canadian. Stocks were 1,254,- 


236 bus, 541,946 domestic and 1,039,519 
Canadian. 
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Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to Feb. 23, 1924, were 1,112,748 
bus, against 1,035,434 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Arrivals for the 
week were nil, against 40 bus last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 92c; No. 2, spot, 91%c; 
No. 3, spot, 8914c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.30@4.40. Receipts, 63,506 bus; 
exports, 111,428; stock, 176,942. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1928, to Feb. 23, 1924, 148,906 
bus; year ago, 259,886. Range of prices 
for the week, 88@92%4c; last year, 82%4 
@90c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 58@58%4c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 57@57%c. Receipts, none; stock, 
67,014 bus. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
80c. Receipts, 23,735 bus; exports, 60,- 
000; stock, 95,626. 


NOTES 


Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co. is at Miami, Fla., to be gone 
until March 10. 

Of the 62,176 bbls flour received here 
for the week ending Feb. 23, 45,496 were 
destined for export. 

It is stated that, for the year 1923, 
grain exports from New Orleans were 
only 22,793,801 bus, against 43,118,127 
from Baltimore. However, the figures 
of both ports show quite a shrinkage 
from those of late years. 

The Bulk Storage Construction Co., 
Baltimore, capital stock $200,000, par 
value $100, to plan, construct, erect, 
build and repair grain elevators, etc., 
has been incorporated by Maurice A. 
Long, Gustav E. Carlstrand and John 
S. Johnson. 

J. W. Crook, operating a chain of 110 
retail grocery stores in this city, and 
who -.is credited with having recently 
bought 3,000 bbls of leading brands of 
spring patent flour at comparatively low 
prices, has gone to California for six 
weeks of rest and recreation. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Fluctuations in wheat during the week 
ending Feb. 23 were largely responsible 
for the lack of confidence of flour buy- 
ers, and the volume of business was of 
small proportions. What transactions 
were noted in flour were almost entirely 
of small lots to meet the current needs 
of jobbers and bakers. Mills, however, 
are generally indisposed to allow conces- 
sions, and are firmly maintaining former 
limits. Receipts were 100 bbls, and 7,- 
880,796 lbs in sacks. Exports, 3,500 
sacks to Glasgow, 1,200 to Bremen, 9,321 
to Danzig, 500 to Leith, 2,000 to Dundee 
and 1,600 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7@17.35, standard patent $6.70@7, first 
clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@6.85, straight $6.25@6.50; soft 
winter straight, $4.75@5.60; rye flour, 
$4.60@4.80; buckwheat flour, per 98-Ib 
sack, $3.85@4. 

There was little inquiry for millfeed, 
and prices favored buyers. Quotations 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran, $383@33.50; soft winter bran, $33 
@33.50; standard middlings, $33.50@34; 
flour middlings, $37.50@38; red dog, $40 
@40.50. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market fluctuated within 
narrow limits, closing firm at a net ad- 
vance of %c. Trade was quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 720,141 bus; exports, 678,856; 
stock, 1,797,621. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.19+4 
@1.20%; No. 3, $1.164%4@1.17%; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.144%4@1.15%; 
mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 
Rye declined 14%c early in the week, 
but afterwards recovered lc and closed 
firm, with supplies small. Stock, 60,965 
bus. Quotations were 77@77'%4c for No. 
2 western and 72%@73%c for No. 2 
near by. 
CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 
The corn market eased off 4%4@Ic early 
in the week, but offerings were light and 
the loss was recovered. Receipts, 186,- 
505 bus; exports, 59,997; stock, 248,636. 





Quotations, car lots in export elevator, 
No. 2 91@92c, No. 3 89@90c, No. 4 86 
@87c; car lots for local trade, No. 3 
yellow 904%@91%c. 

Corn products were quiet but steady, 
with ollerings only moderate. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granu- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.50; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$2.50; pearl hominy and grits, $2.50. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 
Offerings of oats were light and values 
were well maintained, but there was lit- 
tle trading. Receipts, 28,110 bus; stock, 
122,741. Quotations: No. 2 white, 59% 
@60c; No. 3 white, 5814@59c. 
Oatmeal was steadily held, but quiet, 
at $3.60 per 100-lb po | for ground, 


“SECRET” PIER LEASE DENIED 


The story published in the Washington 
Times on Feb. 20 that the Oregon Avenue 
piers here built by the government for 
war purposes were “secretly leased” un- 
der circumstances similar to the Teapot 
Dome oil lease scandal has occasioned a 
great deal of indignation in this city. 
The fact of the matter is that the leas- 
ing of these piers was preceded by the 
widest publicity, and was a deal open 
and aboveboard and a splendid thing for 
the city and the government. 

“That is the most ridiculous statement 
I ever heard,” declared George 
Sproule, director of wharves, docks and 
ferries. 

The company operating the local piers 
on a lease is the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal, of which Harvey C. Miller is 
president. When informed of the charges 
on his return from New York, Mr. Miller 
declared them silly. He also is president 
of the company which has leased army 
piers in Boston and Brooklyn, also men- 
tioned as “secretly leased.” 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, corroborated Mr. 
Sproule’s account of the transaction. 


NOTES 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co, was on 
*change on Tuesday, Feb. 19. 

The Delaware Breakwater Terminal 
Corporation, to provide port and termi- 
nal facilities, has been chartered at 
Dover, Del., with $15,000,000 capital, by 
Hiram R. Burton, William R, Townsend 
and Frank S. Carter. It is proposed to 
build a grain elevator, coal piers and 
other shipping facilities at the Break- 
water. 

George F. Sproule, president of the 
Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bu- 
reau, has appointed Harry Atkinson, 
foreign freight agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the bureau, suc- 
ceeding J. E. Carroll, formerly foreign 
freight agent of the carrier, who has 
been transferred to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Mr. Atkinson has been associated 
with Philadelphia shipping and railroad 
traffic for a number of years. 

The sixth annual banquet of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia was held at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel on Monday 
evening, Feb. 18: There were about 100 
present, and all pronounced the affair a 
great success. Speeches were made by 
Armon D. Acheson, the recently elected 
president, and also by the retiring presi- 
dent of the Flour Club, Hubert J. Horan, 
who is now president of the Commercial 
Exchange. Mr. Acheson acted as master 
of ceremonies. An entertainment was 
furnished by first class talent. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 





BOSTON 

The only feature of interest in the 
local flour situation during the week 
ending Feb. 283 was the movement in 
durum semolina. Sales approximating 
1,500,000 lbs were made. The business 
was distributed among a number of buy- 
ers in Boston and vicinity, some of it to 
other New England points. The various 
manufacturers of macaroni evidently 
caught the market just right, and bought 
quite heavily. The sales were made at 
354@3%c per lb, the bulk of them at the 
inside quotation. 

Aside from the business in semolina, 
demand for flour was extremely dull. A 
few mills reported a little better inquiry, 
but in almost every instance the busi- 
ness was the result of a material cut in 
prices. Occasionally one of the large 
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consumers comes on the market for a 
fair-sized lot, and as a rule has no diffi- 
culty in getting what is required and 
generally at pretty close to his own 
figure. The average buyer, however, is 
holding off. 

From reports received by local sales- 
men, there is a growing feeling among 
the leading millers of the West that the 
time has come to turn over a new leaf 
in the matter of price cutting. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the matter anew last 
week through the publication of a letter 
from a leading mill to its selling agents, 
suggesting drastic action unless prices 
were better sustained. Despite this fact, 
however, prices are being cut as usual. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks, on 
Feb. 23: spring patents, special short 
$7.70@7.85, standard $6.75@7.55, first 
clear $5.40@6.10; hard winter patent, $6 
@7.15; soft winter patents $6@7, 
straight $5.60@6, clear $5.15@5.85. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Feb. 23, with compari- 
sons: ; 

-—-Receipts— -——Stocks— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


VPiour, bbis.... 33,800 17,660 ...6.  seeoe 


Wheat, bus... 68,250 149,825 507,547 204,179 
Corn, bus..... 3,675 6,650 1,505 9,394 
Oats, bus..... 38,700 27,625 254,509 31,651 
Rye, bus...... ere 253,902 60,889 


Millfeed, tons.. 50 
Corn meal, bbis 200 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


A good demand for corn meal pre- 
vailed, with the market steady. Granu- 
lated yellow was quoted on Feb, 23 at 
$2.35, bolted yellow at $2.30, feeding 
meal and cracked corn $1.90, all in 100’s. 
Oatmeal was firmly held, with a good 
demand. Rolled was quoted at $2.85 
and cut and ground at $3.13, all in 90-lb 
sacks. There was an easier feeling in 
the market for rye flour, with a mod- 
erate demand. Choice white patent was 
quoted at $4.65@5 bbl, with straight 
15@20c less. 

MILLFEED 


There was a slow demand for wheat 
feeds, with the market lower on all 
wheat feeds from the Northwest. Pa- 
cific Coast bran was offering, but there 
was little demand. No arrivals of bran 
from the coast were reported during the 
past week or 10 days, and the market 
was nominally unchanged, ranging 
around $30.75@31 ton for near-by deliv- 
ery, some distress bran offering at an 
even lower price. 

_ Demand for other feeds was quiet, and 
the market lower. Quotations: spring 
bran, prompt shipment, $31.50@32; win- 
ter bran, $33@33.75; middlings, $32@ 
36.50; mixed feed, $32.50@37.50; red 
dog, $39; gluten feed, $43.55; gluten 
meal, $53.80; hominy feed, $36; stock 
feed, $37.75@38; oat hulls, reground, 
$19; cottonseed meal, $44.50@52; linseed 
meal, $45,—all in 100’s. 

** 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., was in Boston, recently, visiting 
the New England representatives of the 
mill, the Dawson-Davis Co. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ADJOURNED MEETING DATE SET 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Tuesday, April 8, 
has been fixed as the date for the ad- 
journed annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association, and noti- 
fication has been issued to all members 
by Secretary W. J. Grover, general man- 
ager New Richmond Roller Mills Co. 
The time is one day prior to the meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation 
at Chicago. 

Secretary Grover says: “It is rather 
difficult to discuss the steps which have 
been taken among the millers to try to 
pull the rye business out of the hole in 
which it has been for some time, but it 
was the consensus of every one at the 
last meeting that in the past month 
things have improved considerably, and 
that if we can all get together and talk 
over the matter frankly, very much good 
will be accomplished. The officers, there- 
fore, urge that you attend the meeting 
to be held in Milwaukee on April 8.” 

A referendum is being taken to deter- 
mine the time and place of the semian- 
nual or midsummer convention of the 
Wisconsin association. President E. O. 
Wright, of Menomonie, has extended an 
invitation in behalf of his city, and mem- 
bers have been requested to express their 
preference. L, E. Meyer. 
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FEDERAL TRADE INVESTIGATION 

The attitude of Pacific Coast millers 
and bakers concerning the nation-wide 
inquiry which the United States Senate 
has ordered the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to make, as to alleged undue prof- 
its, is that of entire indifference, so far 
as uncovering undue profits is concerned, 
but is one of extreme exasperation on 
account of the futility of the investiga- 
tion and of the interruption to business 
and waste of time involved. 

As far as north Pacific millers are con- 
cerned, it is only a few months since 
they were thoroughly investigated by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The records 
of many of the mills were thoroughly ex- 
amined by representatives of the com- 
mission, and weeks of the time of mill 
officials and employees were wasted by 
the investigation. So far, no action has 
been taken by the commission. 

As the legality of price fixing is based 
on undue profits to the seller, it might 
be pertinent to ascertain, if flour prices 
have been fixed, why prices were not 
fixed a little higher, in view of the poor 
financial showing so many mills have 
made during the past few years. 

As almost any grade of flour could 
have been bought from different mills 
at any time during this period at spreads 
of 50c@$1 bbl, some of the mills must 
have been rather free in throwing mon- 
key wrenches into the alleged illegal 
combination. 

It is quite safe to predict that the in- 
vestigation of Pacific Coast bakers will 
show that they not only have not made 
undue profits, but also that in many 
cases they have only broken even, when 
they have not operated at a loss, The 
following figures show the cost of mak- 
ing 100 lbs of baked bread, according to 
the average cost of six representative 


baking plants on the north Pacific 
Coast: 

PRONE GOOE bbc ccccedeeusdeccssacens $2.899 
Shop expense, including labor........ 1.7614 
Administrative expense .........+.5+ 7299 
eee, OOO. CU: cna centenese nents 0656 
Selling and delivery expense ........ 1.909 





$7.3649 
The foregoing figures cover loaves of 
all sizes, and the net profit made per 
100 lbs of bread by these six plants in 
the month of December, 1923, was $.519, 
which figures out a profit of approxi- 
mately %c per lb. The above refers to 
sales at wholesale. 


SEATTLE 

The milling situation has little en- 
couraging to offer. Mills with an estab- 
lished local trade are doing fairly 
well as far as such trade is concerned, 
but mills which do only an export busi- 
ness, and there are some important ones 
in the Pacific Northwest which rely en- 
tirely or very largely on export trade, 
are booking little or no business, 

Inquiry from China has practically 
ceased, and most of the old business for 
China and Hongkong has been ground 
out. Business with Japan is impossible, 
on account of the high duty on flour 
still being in force, while wheat enters 
Japan duty free. 

The meager business of the past year 
with the United Kingdom has entirely 
ceased, on account of the labor strikes. 

A moderate business is being done 
with the Atlantic seaboard, water ship- 
ment, but business with the Middle West 
and Southeast is confined to a limited, 
scattered car lot trade. 

Soft wheat flour quotations on Feb. 
23 were unchanged from those of the 
previous week, namely: family- patent, 
$5.70@6.30, basis 49-lb cottons; straights, 
same basis, $4.50@5.10; cut-off, same 
basis, $4.65@5.15; pastry flour, basis cot- 
ton 98's, $5@5.40; blends, same basis, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.25@6.85. 


Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, were $7.30@7.80; 
Montana, $6.25@6.45. 

WHEAT 

Wheat quotations, Feb. 25, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard, soft and western 
white and Big Bend blue-stem, $1.01@ 
1.014% bu; hard and red winter, western 
red and northern spring, 98@98%4c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Ped. 2788 ...c0ce% 52,800 28,356 54 
Previous week ..... 52,800 32,368 61 
WOOP QMO cccccccess 52,800 41,479 79 
Two years ago..... 52,800 24,897 47 
Three years ago.... 52,800 17,160 33 
Four years ago..... 52,800 46,903 88 
Five years ago..... 52,800 18,637 39 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

a. rere 57,000 29,035 61 

Previous week ..... 57,000 38,455 67 

ZOBP BHO coccccsces 57,000 29,248 61 

Two years ago..... 57,000 37,830 66 

Three years ago.... 57,000 18,436 32 

Four years ago..... 67,000 44,259 77 

, Five years ago..... 57,000 22,083 38 


Twenty-two interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Feb. 16, 1924, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule, operating six days a week, of 121,700 
bbls of flour, made 82,951, or 68 per 
cent of capacity, against 68,752 made 
the previous fortnight by 19 mills with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 101,600 bbls, or 
68 per cent of capacity. 

DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 

When the decimal weight bill was be- 
fore Congress two years ago it provided 
that commercial feedingstuffs could be 
sold only in packages of 100 lbs or mul- 
tiples thereof. The North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association succeeded in having the 
bill amended to include feedingstuff 
packages of .60, 70 and 80 lbs. Some 
state feed control officials and members 
of the House committee are now attempt- 
ing to have these packages eliminated 
and to substitute packages of 50 and 
75 lbs. 

This would not take care of the situ- 
ation on the Pacific Coast, where 60 to 
70 per cent of the wheat is sold sacked 
and the secondhand wheat sacks are used 
to pack millfeed. These sacks are of 
uniform size, and it is physically impos- 
sible to pack them with more than 60 
lbs bran, 70 lbs shorts or 80 lbs mill-run 
or middlings. The farmers are paid for 
the wheat sacks, and if the secondhand 
sacks could not be used for feedingstuffs 
great economic loss would result, which 
would fall on the farmers and consum- 
ers and not on the manufacturers. 


INCREASE IN FISHER CAPACITY 

Two thousand barrels capacity is being 
added to the Fisher Flouring Mills Co.’s 
plant at Seattle, making a total daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls. 

INFERIOR SEED 

E. L. French, director state depart- 
ment of agriculture, has issued a warn- 
ing that farmers buying seed direct from 
seed dealers located outside of the state 
do so without the protection of the seed 
law, since all dealers within the state are 
required to have licenses. Outside deal- 
ers, according to Mr. French, work off 
inferior grades, often mixed with ob- 
noxious weed seeds, which are planted 
by farmers without any opportunity for 
state inspectors to pass on them. 


NOTES 


Wheat shipments from Seattle and 
Tacoma, Feb. 1-15: to Yokohama, 321,- 


065 bus; Nagoya, 33,384; Shanghai, 33,- 
334; Kobe, 20,000. 

The feed mill of the Lakin Milling Co., 
speneen, has been damaged $10,000 by 

re. 

Millfeed shipments from Seattle and 
Tacoma the first half of February: to 
San Francisco, 475 tons; Los Angeles, 
286; San Diego, 120. 

The state department of public works 
will hold a hearing at Olympia, Wash., 
April 28, as to class and commodity rates 
between eastern Washington and coast 
points. 

Shipments of flour by water from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to domestic ports, Feb. 
1-15: to Boston, 4,657 bbls; New York, 
840; San Francisco, 16,925; Los Angeles, 
5,210; San Diego, 625. 

1 Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for the first two weeks of Feb- 
ruary: to Japan, 20,000 bbls; Hongkong, 
32,035; Shanghai, 12,000; Dairen, 5,000; 
Philippines, 9,865; Chile, 1,783; Peru, 
336; Bolivia, 8,320; Belfast, 5,714; Bra- 
zil, 2,223. 

The grain business conducted for many 
years in the Pacific Northwest by the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. has, 
for some time, been operating as Strauss 
& Co., Inc., and is now a subsidiary of 
Strauss & Co., of London, which com- 
pany operates numerous subsidiary grain 
companies at various points, including 
New York, San Francisco, Vancouver, 
B. C., Hamburg, Karachi and Bombay, 
India, besides at Seattle, Portland and 
Spokane. The Northern Flour Mills Co., 
also controlled by the Strauss interests, 
will continue to operate under that 
name. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The firmness of flour during the past 
week has tended to discourage all classes 
of buyers from entering the market. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are fairly heavy, and indications are 
that little new business can be expected 
until increased confidence in values pre- 
vails. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, were as follows on Feb. 21: 
Dakota fancy patent $8.05@8.25, stand- 
ard patent $7.55@7.75, clear $7.30; Mon- 
tana fancy patent $7.40@7.70, standard 
$6.90@7.20, clear $6.75; Kansas fancy 
$8.20, standard $7@7.30; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $5.60@5.75, 
cut-off $5.35@5.50, cotton 98's. 

The millfeed market has suffered a 
severe decline in the past 10 days, influ- 
enced by seasonal rains, which provided 
ample supplies of green feed. With a 
heavy stock of all kinds of millfeed in 
the hands of dealers, the result is that 
buyers’ ideas ranged $26.50@27:50 ton 
for bran and mill-run, with heavy offer- 
ings and mills endeavoring to obtain 50c 
@$1 above buyers’ ideas, and little busi- 
ness was worked. 

NOTES 


E. C. Best, Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, was here last week. 

L. F. Miller, of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been in San 
Francisco the past few days. 

The Emporium bakery, Ellis and Jones 
streets, has been sold by Siebrecht Bros. 
to Lienhard, Kobloth & Tassett. 

R. C. Snowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, re- 
cently spent a week in San Francisco. 

Constant Lafon, a baker, of 137 Fair- 
fax Avenue, was recently arrested by the 
sealer of weights and measures and fined 
$25 for selling short weight bread. 

H. B, Hammond, representing H. H. 
Cook, San Francisco flour jobber, left 
on Feb. 20 for Honolulu and oriental 
ports, to be gone about three months. 

A. Phillips, who for years operated a 
bakery at 501 Courtland Avenue, is 
building a modern retail bakery plant 
at Bryant and Precita avenues, which 
will open for business about March 1. 

A thorough investigation into the 
prices of bread, flour and other wheat 
products in California has been ordered, 
and G. H. Hecke, head of the state de- 
partment of agriculture, has been di- 
rected to present his findings to the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 

Mission Rock, the only privately owned 
property on the San Francisco water- 
front, has been acquired by the San 
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Francisco Terminals, Inc. a newly 
formed syndicate of local shipping and 
business men, for the purpose of devel- 
oping what is planned to be the greatest 
terminal unit of the Pacific Coast. Dock- 
age for six large ships will be provided, 
three steel and concrete warehouses, each 
three stories high, will be constructed, 
and facilities for handling, cleaning and 
grading all kinds of produce will be in- 
stalled, the completed project to repre- 
sent an investment of from $5,000,000 to 
$7,000,000. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, in co-operation with the Cali- 
fornia department of agriculture, sum- 
marizes grain conditions of the past two 
weeks as follows: Prospects were ma- 
terially bettered by the recent rains. I) 
the San Joaquin valley, grain is late, a 
there was not an ample supply of mois 
ture in the ground to germinate the sec: 
until a few weeks ago. Wheat and ba: 
ley are reported as growing nicely, bu 
more moisture will be necessary in tl. 
near future. Wheat and barley sown 0) 
the lowlands are reported as being in 
very good condition, but some of th 
early sown wheat that was germinated 
by the first rains is somewhat spotted, 
due to the drouth. 


OGDEN 

Market showed strength during the 
week ending Feb. 23, with wheat prices 
advancing. Receipts have continued 
good throughout the entire month, and 
are equal to those of the fall period. 
The prices quoted Feb. 23 were on the 
basis of $1.15 bu for No. 1 hard winter 
and northern spring, and $1.05 for No. 1 
soft white, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Flour mills reported increased business 
in all markets, with demand particularly 
noticeable on the Pacific Coast and in 
some southern states. The quotation for 
the southeastern trade was on the basis 
of $6 bbl for soft wheat patents, car lots, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mis- 
sissippi River points. The California 
market absorbed’ considerable, and 
showed active demand. Quotations were 
on the following basis: family patents 
$6 bbl, soft wheat patents $5.75, bakers 
$6.25, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., California common points. Utah 
and Idaho demand has increased, inter- 
est being shown in both family and bak- 
ers flours. Quotations: family patents 
$5.50 bbl, bakers $6, car lots, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Bran continues in good demand, quo- 
tations to the Pacific Coast buyers on 
Feb, 23 being $32 ton for red bran, $33 
for blended and $34 for white, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points. Og- 
den car lot prices were $27 ton for red, 
$28 for blended and $29 for white, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 


NOTES 


Joseph M. Parker, manager Sperry 
Flour Co., Ogden, has returned from an 
extensive eastern business trip. 

George H. Krieg, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Globe Mills, Ogden, has 
been transferred to the southeastern ter- 
ritory, and will open a branch office at 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the reopening of its Laramie, 
Wyo., plant as a grain elevator, John 
Holley being placed in charge. The mill 
will not be operated at present, the mills 
in Utah and Nevada supplying the de- 
mand. 

Survey of Ogden district industrial 
and agricultural conditions to ascertain 
just what new industries can be sup- 
ported and what can be done to aid 
present industries is to be started, ac- 
cording to Gus Wright, chairman of the 
Ogden Chamber or Commerce advertis- 
ing committee. Careful investigation of 
the grain and flour milling business will 
form part of this work. 

Warm weather during the week end- 
ing Feb. 23 caused practically all the 
snow to disappear from lower valleys, 
and even at some higher altitudes. Re- 

rts from various districts of southern 
daho and Utah to the weather bureau 
have indicated fear of farmers that there 
will not be adequate moisture supply, un- 
less there is a change in weather condi- 
tions. Winter wheat fields show the 
grain in excellent condition, according to 
these reports, and if there is more snow 
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and early spring rains the farmers be- 
lieve they will have heavier crops than 
in 1923. 

Freight rate reductions are to be made 
from the East to salt Lake City and 
Ogden, according to announcement by 
the Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio 
Grande railroads, having been promised 
by H. M. Adams, vice president of the 
Union Pacific System, some time ago. 
The reductions are to be effective not 
Jater than April 15 from Chicago, Mis- 
sissippi River and Missouri River points. 
They affect the bulk of goods upon which 
the intermountain territory is dependent 
for eastern shipments, the decrease be- 
ing 5@8e per 100 lbs from Chicago, and 
proportionately from other points fur- 


ther west. 


W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 

The local flour market last week was 
on a steady basis, but the volume of busi- 
ness passing was not large. The export 
market was also quiet, although the usual 
number of inquiries are coming in from 
the Orient. City mills continued to list 
the best family patents at $6.05 bbl, bak- 
ers blue-stem patents at $5.70 and bakers 
hard wheat flour at $6.45, in straight cars. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 17-38 ....cc 62,000 45,703 73 
Previous week ..... 62,000 44,065 71 
Year a@0 ...ccecees 57,000 30,973 54 
Two years ago..... 57,000 32,558 57 
Three years ago.... 48,000 15,989 33 
Four years ago.... 42,600 25,675 60 
Five years ago..... 42,600 34,700 81 


There was a good demand from the 
interior for millfeed of all kinds, and a 
moderate quantity was also going to Cali- 
fornia. The market was steady and un- 
changed at $26 ton for mill-run and $38 
for middlings, in straight cars. 

There was very little wheat buying. 
Mills appeared to have their require- 
ments filled, and exporters also showed a 
lack of interest. An occasional small 
sale was made for shipment by rail to 
the South or the Southwest. White wheat 
was generally quoted here around 99c bu, 
and red wheat at 95c. 

Trade in the coarse grain market was 
also restricted. 


EXPORT BILL UNDER CONSIDERATION 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce 
still has under consideration the matter 
of indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill. 
The Merchants’ Exchange submitted a 
brief to the chamber on the subject of 
co-operative marketing, holding that it 
was not of financial benefit to the farmer 
and that it would not achieve greater 
benefits than the present system. 

The Oregon State Retail Merchants’ 
Association, in session at Eugene, adopt- 
ed a resolution pledging the support of 
the merchants to the McNary-Haugen 
bill, 

Formation of a three-county export 
league in support of the bill took place 
at The Dalles, Oregon, at a meeting of 
some 200 farmers and business men of 
Wasco, Sherman and Gilliam counties. 

. J. M. Lownspate. 





GREAT FALLS 

Conditions in the Montana milling in- 
dustry last week were fairly satisfac- 
tory, and prices continued without 
change, being: patent flour $6.25 bbl and 
first clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, -f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton 
and standard middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 

J. E. O'Connell, president Eddy Bak- 
ery Co., Montana’s biggest baking cor- 
poration, and owner of bakeries in Butte, 
Great Falls, Missoula and Helena, has 
been passing several days at his Great 
Falls plant. 

Reports from the Judith basin country 
indicate that winter wheat there is in 
excellent condition and that the cold 
weather with much snow has been most 
favorable to starting the crop off to ad- 
vantage when the spring growing season 
arrives. 

J. E. Wood, state purchasing agent, 
who has charge of buying all goods, 
merchandise and materials for the state 
institutions of Montana, plans to call for 
bids for a half-year supply of flour 
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and feedstuffs about April 1. The list 
will call for about 3,000 bbls flour and 
200 tons of millfeeds. 

Fire destroyed the Columbia elevator 
plant at Terry, Mont., on the night of 
Feb. 14. The loss is estimated at about 
$25,000, the contents including 10,000 bus 
wheat, 3,000 bus flaxseed, and 1,000 bus 
rye. The plant was constructed last 
year, replacing an elevator that was 
burned on the same site two years ago, 
the fire then being under much the same 
condition. No announcement has been 
made as to the plans of the company for 
rebuilding. 

Montana wheat fields gathered another 
lot of moisture on Feb, 16. There was a 
fall of snow quite general to the eastern 
part of the state, about three inches in 
depth. It has temporarily checked farm- 
ing efforts that were widely started by 
the previous weather. Farm ex- 
perts assert that it will work a great 
good to the wheat fields in eliminating 
much of the grasshopper danger. The 
weather had been so warm that buds had 
been swelling on trees and it is claimed 
that the eggs of the hoppers probably 
were developed to such an extent that the 
subsequent zero weather will kill many, 
if not most of them. 

Judgment given to the Outlook Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co. against the American 
Surety Co. of New York by the district 
court of Sheridan County in a suit where- 
in the surety company and O. J. Brown 
were defendants, has been affirmed by 
the supreme court. The elevator com- 
pany secured a judgment on its indem- 
nity bond covering losses allegedly sus- 
tained by it through the action of Brows 
as its manager. The surety company 
set up as a defense that any losses, if 
such existed, were sustained by Brown 
with the knowledge of the directors of 
the company, and that they had pre- 
viously profited by Brown’s action in 
gambling upon the grain market, the al- 
leged source of the losses. The case 
came to the supreme court on an appeal 
from an order denying a new trial. 

Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 

Prices on northern, intermountain and 
Kansas flours, which advanced earlier in 
the month, declined 15@25c bbl during 
the seven days ending Feb. 21. Northern 
and Idaho-Utah flours were quoted on 
Feb. 21 as follows: bakers long patents 
$6, short patents $6.25@6.35, car load 
lots, cotton 98’s. Kansas quotations, 95 
per cent $6.85, straights $6.45, and first 
clears $5.75, carload lots, cotton 98's. 
Prices on locally milled flours remained 
unchanged. 

In other respects the flour market 
was featureless. Business in general 
showed a slight rally from the post-holi- 
day slump, but the lack of rain con- 
tinued to affect many lines adversely. 

This has been the driest season in 
southern California since the government 
began keeping records in 1877. The rain- 
fall is only one third of normal; the 
snowfall one eighth of normal. Hay and 
grain crops have already suffered con- 
siderable loss. However, based on the 
experience of past years, there may still 
be considerable rain in March. 


MILLFEED 


Whereas until recently the drouth had 
greatly stimulated the demand for mill- 
feed, the opposite effect is now apparent. 
With hay $5@10 ton above normal, and 
other feeds high, stock growers are find- 
ing feeding too costly, and are selling 
off their stock. This, together with 
heavy arrivals, explains the drop of $1 
@2 ton last week on mill-run, which was 
quoted at $31@32 for red and blended, 
and $32@33 for white. 


GRAIN 


The local market was completely filled 
up with grain, but prices remained 
steady. Sonora wheat was quoted at $2 
per 100 lbs, and bart at $2.05@2.10. 
Utah-Idaho wheat was $2.05, and milo $2. 

Prices on barley were firm, with spot 
quoted at $1.80 per 100 lbs. December 
barley on the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change, Feb. 20, was $1.60@1.63%, May 
barley, $1.70@1.85. Offerings of corn 
continued plentiful, with No. 3 quoted 


at $1.70 per 100 lbs. 
A. G. Sram. 
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50 PER CENT OPERATION BASIS 

An Ohio miller who has been nets 
the discussion in this paper in regar 
to rate of operation of mills, and who 
believes that this should be determined 
only by the amount of flour that can be 
sold at a profit, presents the following 
suggestion: 

“Let us assume,” he writes, “that the 
cost of production, selling, interest on 
bonds, insurance, taxes, repairs, power, 
light, heat, and any other legitimate ex- 
pense (but not commissions), is for the 
average mill in accord with this sched- 
ule: 100 per cent capacity 65c per bbl, 
90 per cent 75c, 80 per cent 85c, 70 per 
cent 95c, 60 per cent $1.05, and 50 per 
cent $1.15. 

“Let us suppose that we are starting 
with July 1, 1923, and that we are all 
figuring cost on the basis of 100 per 
cent operation, at 65c, and are quoting, 
say, $6, and that this price shows 10c 
per bbl profit. What happens? The 
buyer makes a counter offer of $5.90, 
we will say, the flour to be shipped in 
90 days, or perhaps spread over six 
months, or even in some cases a year. 
The miller says to himself, or his sales 
manager says to him, ‘It’s only 10c less 
than we quoted; if we don’t accept, it 
will get away.’ 

“Perhaps in a few days, with no change 
in wheat or feed, or in the cost of pro- 
duction, the price of flour has been ham- 
mered down and mills are accepting 
$5.80 or $5.70 for what is costing 46 on 
the basis of 100 per cent operation. Then 
it keeps getting worse and worse, con- 
tracts being made at a loss, on the basis 
of running full, and sales being made 
covering 10 or 12 months, with no tell- 
ing what the actual rate of operation or 
costs will be when the flour is finally 
ground out, the miller being left only 
with the hope that wheat will decline or 
feed advance. The reason sales are 
heavy under such conditions is that the 
price is low; the buyer is safe and feels 
that he should buy well into the future, 
and he does. 

“Now let us assume that it is July 1, 
1924, the beginning of the next crop; 
that the price of wheat is the same as 
on July 1, 1923, and that the same mills 
are now figuring on only 50 per cent of 
operation instead of 100 per cent, at a 
cost of $1.15 per bbl, and quoting the 
same trade at $6.50 for the same flour. 
The buyer says he will take a little for 
immediate needs at $6.40; the miller says 
it’s within 10 cents of price quoted, and 
accepts; the buyer wants it within 30 
days. The miller tries to book him for 
90 days, six months, or a year’s supply. 
The buyer says, ‘No, price too high. 
I’ll only buy from hand to mouth.’ Fine; 
the millers won’t have to buy a lot of op- 
tion wheat, won’t have to borrow much 
money, and business will be on a 60-day 
basis. 

“Now, suppose, further, that the mill- 
ers absolutely stick to figuring on 50 
per cent production cost, that buyers 
refuse to contract ahead, that millers 
everywhere sell everything on 50 per cent 
basis and average to run 60 per cent for 
the crop year, which is easily possible. 
There is a saving in many ways, plus a 
profit on account of operating 60 per 
cent instead of 50 per cent. The answer 
is that the balance sheet is in black, 
average profit 20c per bbl for the owner, 
or dividends, and everybody happy.” 


TOLEDO 

Possibly there was some slight im- 
provement in the sale of flour last week. 
The volume seemed to be larger, and 
there was a little more activity and a 
better undertone to the market. There 
appeared suddenly and unexpectedly 
quite a demand for clears, and millers 
were able to clean up their accumula- 


tions. Furthermore, one or two sales 
were put through for export on regular 
grades, Established business also took 
a little flour. 

These facts should not be lost sight of 
when millers are inclined to describe con- 
ditions as dull; more correctly speaking, 
they are normal, or in line with what is 
to be expected at this season of the 
year; perhaps a little better. One of the 
mills was operated full time, and the 
others were maintaining their previous 
rate of operation. There seems to be 
plenty of wheat available and offering; 
in fact, it is much easier to buy wheat 
than to sell flour. The movement in 
Michigan is particularly notable. 

The outstanding feature of the situa- 
tion is the weakness in feed, which it is 
extremely difficult to sell. So far millers 
have kept pretty well sold up by sacri- 
ficing the price, but it has required some 
scratching and hard work to do so. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.10@ 
1.10% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Feb. 22. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.40 bbl, local springs $6.30@6.40, local 
hard winters $6.05, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$30.25@31 ton, mixed feed $30.75@31.25, 
and middlings $31.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., 'To- 
ledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
WOR: BTARE. bcc cccevenrsaves 32,200 70 
Previous week ..........+. 4 5,000 77 
WOE GOO 6.06 08st 00 senses 30,100 62% 
TWO FOOLS BHO 2. cccccccene 25,300 53 
Three years ago .........+. 13,900 29 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

Feb, 17-23 .... 15 90,210 58,350 64% 
Previous week. 20 117,150 85,913 73 
Year ago ...... 20 118,050 62,238 53 
Two years ago. 22 127,560 62,376, 49 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending Feb. 23, with comparisons: 
r~-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 185,000 101,000 231,000 89,000 
Corn, bus.... 269,000 103,000 86,000 30,000 
Oats, bus.... 80,000 35,000 46,000 13,000 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Reports in regard to wheat in the 
ground from various points in Ohio are 
quite conflicting. Some sections report 
it as covered with ice and not presenting 
a very good appearance or prospect, 
while others indicate that the wheat has 
not suffered to any appreciable extent. 
Growing weather is the only thing that 
can tell the story. Weather has been 
cold, with a heavy fall of snow, the heavi- 
est of the winter, the first of last week, 
and this has afforded protection, but 
before it came many wheat fields farther 
south were exposed. 


NOTES 

Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were O. B. Grosven- 
or, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Claude E. Monck, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, J. 
F. Hall, manager Pittsburgh office Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., W. 
F. Steele, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling 
Co. 

The Ohio Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation held its ninth annual conven- 
tion at Toledo, Feb. 21-22, with an at- 
tendance of about 250. A dinner was 
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held at the Commerce Club the evening 
of Feb. 21, at which J. D. Hurlbut, 
president Toledo Produce Exchange, act- 
ed as toastmaster. ‘The meeting was gen- 
erally referred to by those present as 
being the most successful ever held, 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, has issued a call for 
millers to meet at the New Southern 
Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 27. This gather- 
ing will be confined exclusively to mill- 
ers. Attendance by any others is not 
desired, and they will not be admitted. 
The meeting will be in the nature of a 
conference, similar to those which have 
been held in Chicago recently, and will 
be confined to members of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association. 

PITTSBURGH 

The flour market showed little im- 
provement over the preceding week. The 
wheat market has not been acting to suit 
flour buyers, and as long as it is unset- 
tled they will not make any extensive 
commitments. 

A flour authority here, in discussing 
the situation, said: “Confidence in pre- 
vailing quotations appears to have been 
seriously undermined by recent develop- 
ments, and practically no oné is buying 
any flour except for near-by require- 
ments.” 

In some quarters it was argued that 
the decline in wheat prices had been due 
largely to factors outside of the wheat 
trade, and that, consequently, a good 
rally might be expected at any time. 

Corn goods are quiet, because buyers 
hesitate to place orders of any size while 
an easy tendency prevails in the cash 
corn market. There was a moderate de- 
mand for yellow bolted, granulated and 
white cream meal, spot and mill ship- 
ments. Corn flour was draggy. Barley 
goods moved slowly, while there was a 
good demand for oats goods for imme- 
diate use. 

Flour quotations on Feb. 23: 
wheat $6.25@7 and hard winter $5.90@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.50@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour was quiet 
and nominal. Graham and whole wheat 
flour were firm, with a fair demand. 





MILLFEED 
The millfeed market was dull, and 
prices were rather demoralized. Bran 
took another drop. Quotations on Feb. 
23: standard middlings, $80@31 ton; 
flour middlings, $33@34; red dog, $36@ 
37; spring wheat bran, $30@31; linseed 
meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 per 
cent protein, $53@57; tankage, 60 per 
cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 16 per cent 
protein $38@40, 20 per cent protein $47, 
22@24 per cent protein $54, 24 per cent 
protein $58. 
CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 
Receipts of ear corn were light, and 
demand was only for good, sound hand 
husked No. 2 yellow. No. 3 yellow and 
sample ear corn were hard to place. 
Quotations, Feb. 23: No. 2 yellow ear 
corn, 80@82c; No. 3 ear corn, 74@77c; 
mixed ear corn, 77@79c. Shelled corn 
receipts light and prices slightly lower. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 89@90c; No. 3 
yellow, 85@87c; No. 4 yellow, 81@82c; 
No. 5 yellow, 79@80c; No. 6 yellow, 76 
@78ec. Kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.30, in 100-lb sacks; 
pearl hominy, $2.30. 


OATS 


The present demand is for oats that 
are well cleaned, suitable for seed pur- 
poses. The supply of lower grades than 
No. 2 white is excessive, and sales are 
slow. Quotations, Feb. 23: No. 2 white, 
55@55%c; No. 3 white, 53@54c; No. 4 
white, 50@5lc. . 

NOTES 


John A. Stallsmith, aged 74, for a 
number of years engaged in the grain 
and flour business at Gettysburg, Pa., 
died at his home there, Feb. 18. 

The arbitration committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Grain and Hay Exchange consists 
of Oliver Allen, D. V. Heck, T. A. 
Sheets, Charles V. Herb, John A, Moore, 
H. G. Morgan, George C. Jaegers, C. M. 
Hardman, J. T. Walton, John D. Kern, 
Dwight E. Hamlin, James McCune, 
Charles Kellner, W. C. Hodil and John 
Dickson. 

Among flour men who visited Pitts- 
burgh the past week were Rodney J. 
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Anderson, secretary Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Lewistown, Mont., William G. Good- 
ing, president W. J. Jennison Co., Min- 
neapolis, L. C. Chase, manager Grafton 
(Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain Elevator 
Co., and J. Hanley, manager Hanlev 
Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio. 
C. C. Larus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Millers in this territory reported prac- 
tically no change in the flour and feed 
situation for the week of Feb. 17-23, 
with prices unchanged from those of the 
previous week. Business booked in flour 
and feed was slightly under that report- 
ed previously. 

Some flour was sent eastward, and fur- 
ther inquiries were received from for- 
eign buyers, but the volume was small. 
Most of the business came from near-by 
buyers. 

Millers do not feel that the good busi- 
ness reported the last few weeks was 
merely a spurt, but rather that the pres- 
ent lull is a period of breath taking for 
buyers. Output continues above the av- 
erage. 

Grain receipts were somewhat below 
those of the previous week, due to the 
interruption of business on Washington’s 
Birthday, but were equal to the call. 
Prices were a little stronger than those 
of a week ago. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Feb. 23: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1@1.09, No. 2 hard 
$1.02@1.04144; corn, No. 2 white 73@76c, 
No. 3 white 71@74c, No. 2 yellow 73 
@Zi5e, No. 3 yellow 71@74c, No. 2 mixed 
72@i74c, No. 3 mixed 69@72c; oats, No. 
2 white 454%4@48c, No. 3 white 444%, @4é6c. 

Inspections of grain, Feb. 23: wheat, 
No. 2 red 5 cars, No. 3 red 9, No. 4 
yellow 14, No. 5 yellow 30, No. 2 hard 4, 
No. 3 hard 1; corn, No. 2 white 1 car, 
No. 3 white 3, No. 4 white 24, No. 5 
white 12, No. 6 white 3, sample white 3, 
No. 4 yellow 14, No. 5 yellow 35, No 6 
yellow 8, sample yellow 2, No. 4 mixed 
2, No. 5 mixed 16, No. 6 mixed 6, ear 2; 
oats, No. 2 white 10 cars, No. 3 white 24, 
No. 4 white 8, sample white 1, No. 3 
mixed 1, No. 4 mixed 1; rye, No. 4, 1 car. 


NOTES 
John A. Reis, secretary Acme-Evans 
Milling Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip through the Southeast. 


Isaac Woodward, treasurer Acme- 
Evans Milling Co., has returned from 
French Lick, where he attended the con- 
vention of the Twentieth District Rotary 
International. 


Will Suckow, of Franklin, president 
of the Suckow Milling Co., presided at 
one of the two luncheons of the conven- 
tion of the Twentieth District Rotary 
International held at French Lick re- 
cently. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour demand from the Southeast was 
light during the week ending Feb. 23. A 
few of the mills report a fair scattering 
volume of trade, but the majority have 
been getting very little new business. 
Specifications on contracts are quiet, ag- 
gregate shipments falling below the out- 
put of the mills. General business con- 
ditions in the South have a less active 
tone, this being usual at this time of the 
year, and has recently been emphasized 
on account of weather being colder than 
normal, 

The general tone of flour prices has 
been about steady. Quotations, Feb. 23, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.15@ 
7.50; standard or regular patent, $6.15@ 
6.50; straight patent, .70@6; first 
clears, $3.50@4.50. 

Rehandlers report a routine tone to 
business, with moderate volume of small 
orders. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.40; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $6@6.40. 

Milfeed has a quieter tone, with most 
mills reporting only a fair demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-ib 
bags, per ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$29@32; standard middlings or shorts, 

@3A. 


The corn meal situation has improved, 
with better sales reported by some mills. 


- Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 


f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.15@2.25; 
unbolted, $2.05@2.15. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern flour mills, in barrels, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

ee re 192,180 119,135 61.9 

Previous week ... 205,080 126,679 57.2 

BOGE OOO cccccccs 186,480 98,021 62.5 

Two years ago.... 197,730 117,268 59.3 

Three years ago.. 180,690 77,775 43.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 23 Feb. 16 

Pe, MEN ck. caccnnseeee 21,700 25,000 

PP P< vs geseeteses 338,000 348,000 

Cote, BUS occsccee éoes-en 152,000 147,000 

Ge bbs a5 Ker deenen 334,000 298,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville for the 
week ending Feb, 23, 169 cars. 

Freezing weather continued in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky during the week end- 
ing Feb. 23, and reports indicated some 
damage to the growing wheat. 

Wheat was irregular, with the cash 
market showing an upward tendency. 
No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.30 
@1.32 bu at Nashville. Movement has 
been moderate. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

Very little change recently has been 
seen in the condition of the flour mar- 
ket in this section. Millers have held 
firmly to prices, and buyers have not 
shown a tendency to purchase except for 
actual needs. Jobbers last week were 
still offering large quantities of cheap 
winter flour, some of it on old contracts, 
and many brands of clears and cut 
straights were also offered at $5@5.20, 
Norfolk basis. Top winter patents were 
held $5.80@6, standards $5.50@5.75, 
Kansas patents $6.30@6.75, and north- 
western springs $6.90@7.25. Chain stores 
continue to offer advertised brands at 
cut prices. 

Feed was generally lower, and little 
activity was reported by jobbers. Pa- 
cific Coast middlings for March arrival 
were being booked at a fair rate by sev- 
eral jobbers at $34, on the dock at Nor- 
folk. Bran was quoted at $32@33, stand- 
ard middlings $32.50@34, flour mid- 
dlings $36@38, and red dog $39@40. 


NOTES 


New officers of the Norfolk Grain and 
Feed Dealers’ Association have been in- 
stalled, the annual meeting being held 
Feb. 22, when preparations were made 
for the annual banquet at the Southland 
Hotel, Feb. 29. Reports of the associa- 
tion’s activities made at the annual 
meeting showed its influence had been 
extended to other parts of the state, and 


its efforts to reduce and readjust freight 


rates had met with some success. 


Extensive preparations are being made 
for the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association in Nor- 
folk, March 19-21, when upwards of 300 
representatives of the trade in Virginia 
and adjoining states are expected to be 
present. A score of mill representatives 
will attend the meeting, and several men 
prominent in the milling field will have 
a place on the programme. One of the 
features of the convention will be a 
large exhibit of grocery products. 

Joseru A. Lesiie. 


MOBILE 

Little change was apparent last week 
in the local flour market, which remained 
stationary, with continued activity in 
practically all lines. Trade in bakers 
flour was slightly below that of the past 
several weeks, for no specific reason ex- 
cept that it was more or less of an “off” 
week. Stocks are rather low in most 
cases. 
Prices were unchanged, and were re- 
ported as folows, f.o.b., Mobile, car lots: 
hard winter Kansas wheat, bakers flour, 
$6.25@6.40; soft winter, best patent 
$6.90@7.60, straight $6.50@7.10, low 
grade $6.10@7; spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $7.20@7.60, straight $6.20@6.40. No 
quotations in effect on spring wheat 
first and second clear. 

An increase of about $1 ton was re- 
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ported in the millfeed market, in which 
there has been the usual good demand. 
Pastures continue in poor condition, fo!- 
lowing the recent severe cold. 

* * 

H. L. Williamson, of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, vis 
ited the local market on Feb. 23. 

J. O. Forsyru. 


EVANSVILLE 
Millers reported only a moderate busi 
ness last week. There was no explana 
tion for the sudden subsidence of order 
and inquiries for both domestic and e> 
port business. Quotations for flou, 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carlo: 
lots: best patent $6.75, first patent $6.25, 
straights ; Kansas, $6.75; clears in 
jutes, firsts $4.50@5, seconds $4@4.50. 
Because of the bad condition of tie 
roads, local demand for millfeed has ; |- 
most ceased, but the outside call remai)s 
keen. Quotations, based Evansville, 1( )- 
Ib sacks, carload lots: bran, $30; mix d 
feed, $31; shorts, $31.50. 
W. W. Ross. 


NEW UNIT AT DUNWOOD’ 


Plans Completed for an Administrativ 
Building, Necessitated by Growth of In- 
dustrial Institute at Minneapolis 


The trustees of the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
have approved final plans and contracted 
for the erection of a new administration 
building, made necessary by the growth 
of the school and the need of larger and 
better facilities for taking care of its 
work along many lines, 

The new building, which is to be two 
stories high, will be erected across the 
front of the present two units and at- 
tached thereto by a Siamese neck. It 
will have a maximum width across the 
front of 200 feet and a maximum depth 
of 90. The building will contain the 
administrative offices of the school, gym- 
nasium, auditorium, library, conference 
and classrooms, and quarters for the ex- 
tensive broadcasting work along technical 
lines now wnhenel in the shop units. 

The new unit is to be in the nature of 
a memorial to Mr. Dunwoody, the found- 
er, who died about a decade ago. It is 
to be of red-faced brick of the same 
kind as those used on the present build- 
ings, and trimmed with Bedford stone. 
A decorative entrance of travertine, with 
symbolic figures, will give an imposing 
approach from the boulevard and Parade 
Grounds to the front of the school and 
the shops beyond. 

When this structure: is completed, 
there will be three units in all, occu- 
pying a portion of the tract of about 
15 acres owned by the trust. There is 
ample space for future development and 
students’ athletics of every kind. 

The total registration in all classes, 
day, part-time and evening, last year was 
about 5,000. Fourteen day trades are 
taught in the establishment, including 
baking. In this subject courses are of- 
fered in baking and milling chemistry, 
scientific bread making and sweet goods. 
The present registration in the baking 
department is the largest the school has 
ever had, with a considetable number of 
students on the waiting list, unable to 
get in because present classes are crowd- 
ed. Arrangements are being made tem- 
porarily to enlarge this service so as to 
accommodate the waiting list, and, with 
the completion of the new building, this 
matter will be taken care of at once. 

During 1923 the school had about 300 
students in the baking department, and 
the registration for this year promises to 
exceed that figure. 











ACTION ON WEIGHT BILL DELAYED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The decimal 
weight bill has gone over for another 
week in the House committee on coinage, 
weights and measures. The next meet- 
ing of the committee will be on March 1. 
On account of the early convening of 
Congress to consider the tax bill, critics 
who base their opposition on those pro- 
visions which take administration of the 
measure away from the states were able 
at the last meeting of the committee to 
prevent any action. Unless the bill is 
reported from committee soon it will 
have no chance of passage in this ses- 
sion of Congress. CHarues C. Harr. 
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(Continued from page 877.) 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 67,159 87,579 66,230 70,749 
Duluth ..«+ees 24,970 45,099 34,673 32,425 
TotalS «++++ 92,129 132,678 100,903 103,174 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.00 @31.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 31.75 @32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.00@32.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 22.00@23.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ....-.+-++.++ 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ......-...+-++ 3.90@ 3.95 
Rye flour, pure dark*........... 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.90@ 6.15 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.90@ 6.00 
Rolied oate*® ...... Coceccervese @2.72% 
Linseed of] meal® ........+...+5 @ 40.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-Ilb jute sacks. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported the spring wheat flour 
market without any material change. 
The variable wheat prices kept buyers 
on edge, but resulted in no free or im- 
portant mill business. The uncertainty 
of the market’s trend caused buyers to 
lose confidence. Most buyers seem to 
have enough on hand or under contract 
‘o earry them for the present, and few 

re worrying about new bookings. Grind- 
ng and delivery of old contracts is 
keeping the mills going in a fair way. 

Mill sales of durum were spotted. De- 
inand lacked steadiness. Bookings ran 
io the customary part and full car class 

; a rule, and for eastern connections. 

Nominal prices, Feb. 23, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
|» cottons: 





1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.20@6.45 $6.80@7.10 
lakers patent .-- 6.00@6.20 6.60@6.85 
rst clear, jute 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
S cond clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
RYE FLOUR 


There was not much interest shown in 
rve flour. The East was nibbling, and 
the mill booked a few scattered car 
lots to the trade in that quarter. The 
export situation seems to be in a rut, 
with no immediate prospects for im- 
) rovement. 

MILLFEED 

Mills reported millfeed weak and not 
much in request. Buyers in the East 
are not disposed to take on supplies. 
Demand from other sections shows no 
urgency and, on the whole, the situation 
vas quiet. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Tet, UG9BB cc ccccccccevcces 14,055 38 
Previous week ........+..-. 16,395 44 
VORP GHD seccccccessssveve 25,860 70 
9,075 25 


Two years ago ...........- 
WHEAT 


Conditions surrounding the cash spring 
wheat market have not changed material- 
ly. The movement is light, but appears 
ample. Mills continue good buyers of 
durum, paying top quotations to cover 
requirements. Stocks increased slightly. 

There is nothing new to report in the 
May spring future, aside from its firm- 
er tendency. While the undertone to 
durum also appeared stronger, the mar- 
ket generally lacked interest. Trading 
represented scattered small round lot 
orders in conjunction with hedges. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Marketing of barley continues slow, 
and the scarcity of supplies is curtail- 
ing cash business locally. Buyers are 
not disposed to advance prices in order 
to increase the movement or offerings. 

Oats have held firm in sympathy with 
the futures, and elevators are the chief 
mainstay of the market. With shipping 
demand negligible, stocks are building 
up slowly. Shipping remains practicaliy 
at a standstill. No. 3 white spot and 
to arrive is quoted unchanged at 3c 
under the Chicago May delivery. 

Corn is moving into store at a steady 
rate. There is a pretty fair market for 
the present scale of receipts, although 
an utter lack of interest for shipping. 
Stocks in elevators are accumulating. 

Any cash rye appearing on the sam- 
ple tables finds ly sale. The previous 
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cash basis is still effective, 14%c under 
our May for either No. 1 spot or to ar- 
rive. Eastern and export trade is in- 
consequential. The futures show no im- 
provement. Hedging operations on a 
narrow scale covered about all the do- 
ings in the market in the week ending 
Feb, 28. : 
FLAXSEED 

The early sentiment in futures was 
bearish, and prices tended irregularly 
downward. Orderly pressure ran July 
off 2%c, May 8c, and February 3c 
before the decline was checked. The 
firmer tone to the Argentine cable 
brought better buying support, and the 
market advanced fractionally above the 
closing level of Feb. 16 in the case of 
deferred deliveries, but fell short %c for 
February. A final rally cut down the 
loss, and May finished unchanged against 
Feb. 16, the current month Ic and July 
Yec lower. 

The present light receipts offer little 
in the way of supplies, and appear am- 
ple for demand. Shipping needs have 
fallen off, causing a small increase in 
local stocks. 

NOTES 


A. A. MeGram, St. Cloud, Minn., was 


on the board Feb. 23. 


Oscar Martin is back at his office after 
a lapse of five weeks, spent in a local 
hospital. 

F. C. Tenney, of the Tenney Co., is 
expected back from an eastern trip about 
March 1. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Du- 
luth Board of Trade, is confined to his 
home with back trouble. 

P. E. Stroud, Amenia, N. D., visited 
the office of the John Miller Co. and the 
exchange floor on Feb, 23. 

F. B. Carr, with the Hallet & Carey 
Co., James Macrae, of John McLeod & 
Co., and W. C. Poehler, all of Minne- 
apolis, were on ’change Feb. 23. 

The scarcity of desirable durum wheat 
caused mills, Feb. 25, to bid keener for 
the available supplies, with resultant im- 
provement in the already good premiums, 

Vessel owners are still holding tight 
in their views on rates to the East for 
opening shipments. They are asking 
3%c bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, 
but buyers are not even nibbling. 

The movement of corn exceeded re- 
ceipts of all other grains to this market 
for the week ending Feb. 23. It is com- 
ing forward rapidly for storage and 
shipment in boats to the East at the 
opening of navigation. 

P. J. Crowley, aged 60, pioneer Duluth- 
ian and superintendent at the Great 
Northern elevator S, Superior, for the 
past 35 years, died at a local hospital, 
Feb. 24. He had been ill for some time 
Funeral services were held Feb. 27, with 
interment at Calvary Cemetery, Duluth. 
A widow, son and daughter survive hira, 
also several brothers and sisters. 

Not a bushel of Canadian grain was 
received here in the week ended Feb. 23. 
A Minneapolis mill was credited with 
buying 40,000 bus No. 3 Manitoba held 
in store here since the close of naviga- 
tion, at 14c over May. There is said to 
be a fair quantity still unsold. Fresh 
importations are impracticable at the 
present prevailing differences between 
Duluth and Winnipeg markets. 

Ice conditions at this end of Lake Su- 
perior and in the local harbor are prac- 
tically not changed, even by the mild 
weather of the past few days. Tempera- 
tures have been ranging well above zero, 
but not sufficiently high to make any 
appreciable impression on the ice pack. 
Vesselmen expect navigation to start the 
latter part of April, providing season- 
able weather conditions prevail from 


now on. 
F. G. Cartson. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 24 Feb. 25 
Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1923 1922 








No. 1 dark ..... 4,233 4,275 3,675 1,360 
No. 1 northern. .1,127 1,024 1,304 24 
No. 2 northern. .1,535 1,544 1,234 271 
Others ......+.+. 8,379 8,508 9,308 5,692 

Totals +++15,274 15,351 15,521 7,347 
Im 1981 ...... Cee Gee cece. -ceees 
In 1920 ....... See. “Gee | eesee” voess 
In 1919 ....... 28,889 28,620 .....° ceoee 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 





and Duluth on Feb. 23, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 














Minneapolis .. 15,274 15,521 7,347 6,360 
Deluth ....6.. 6,011 8,632 2,611 1,662 
Totals ..... 21,285 24,153 9,958 8,022 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Feb. 24 
Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,716,000 1,895,520 1,554,970 
Flour, bbls....... 26,468 28,525 30,683 
Millstuff, tons.... 725 948 3,215 
COR, BUS. ccccece 883,560 865,800 183,600 
Cate, BUS. .c.c.e- 563,640 639,580 337,400 
Barley, bus...... 217,800 328,320 211,640 
eee 123,710 198,720 264,120 
Flaxseed, bus.... 42,420 63,250 68,400 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: Feb. 24 
Feb. 23 Feb. 16 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 631,570 734,320 647,360 
Flour, bbls....... 292,958 269,975 310,582 
Millstuff, tons.... 15,605 14,236 13,887 
Comm, BUS. .....0% 635,230 412,650 83,160 
Oats, bus........ 542,520 650,000 644,680 
Barley, bus...... 227,370 286,400 237,980 
MPG, BOR ceccoce 56,240 33,500 95,040 
Flaxseed, bus.... 37,990 21,250 13,200 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 


Feb. 23, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 














r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 

Minneapolis ... 7,129 4,723 1,290 852 
DMIGER wocsccve 6,118 3,152 6,369 2,981 
Totals ..... - 13,247 7,875 6,659 3,833 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Feb. 23, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 


" omitted): 


r— Keceipts— --—lIn store— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Minneapolis.. 42 68 42 323 6 136 
Duluth ..... 25 6 6 215 62 131 
Totals..... 67 74 48 638 68 267 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Feb. 24 Feb. 25 Feb. 26 

Feb, 23 Feb.16 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ...1,115 993 380 1,494 627 
Oats ...4,943 4,909 10,916 22,316 8,779 
Barley... 596 615 903 843 1,185 
Rye ....7,772 7,712 2,381 1,080 92 
Flaxseed. 323 353 6 136 1,185 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 
Feb. Corn 
19. 72% @73% 44% @45 


Oats Rye Barley 
64% @65% 54@65 


20. 72 @i2% 44% @45 «++. @64% 54@65 

21. 72% @72% 44% @44% ....@65 54@65 

BS ccc oces cove Qecce coceQecee oe Gee 

23. 72% @72% 44% @45 65 @65% 54@65 

25. 72% @73 +++ + @44% 64% @64% 55 @67 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ————Duluth———,, 

Track Toarr. Track Feb. May 


Feb. 19...$2.59 2.57% 2.59% 2.57% 2.57% 

Feb. 20... 2.59% 2.58% 2.60% 2.58% 2.58% 

Feb. 21... 2.59% 2.58% 2.61% 2.59% 2.59% 

Ties Mae Sake Seedy 408OES 564566 

Feb. 23... 2.59% 2.58% 2.61% 2.59% 2.59% 

Feb. 25... 2.58% 2.57% 2.60% 2.58% 2.58% 
*Holiday. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains on Feb. 23, at 
Duluth-Superior elevators, with compari- 
sons, in bushels (000’s omitted); 
c—Domestic——, -—Bonded—, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


GOR sccnce 2,424 150 4,668 ‘ us 
Oats ...... 1,828 620 5,833 4 28 
Rye ..cccee 7,016 6,668 1,544 1 GS ses 
Barley .... 196 212 196 10 58 10 


Flaxseed .. 159 62 131 56 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring cn Durum—, 

*May May July 
B,D odecesesnes 116 107% 107% 
. Sarre 115% 107% 107% 
EE 66.046 6.02 086 117 105% 108% 
WOM BD os ccecscces 116% 108% 108% 
SE rr 117% 109 109% 
SY cesksxeceen Baeee #6320 ‘enue 
| ee 117% 109% 109% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 

-— Amber durum—, -—-Durum— 
Feb, No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
16... 105% @118% 104% @118% 105% 103% 
18... 105% @118% 104% @118% 105% 103% 
19... 106% @119% 105% @119% 106% 104% 
20... 106% @119% 105% @119% 106% 104% 
21... 107 @121 106 @121 107 105 
SEP... cecce neces esene @ 
23... 107% @121% 106% @121% 107% 105% 

*Holiday. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 23, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-~Wheat stocks—, -———-grade =~ 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 





bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2dkn } 
1, 2 nor 485 284 192 13 35 33 
3dkn 
3 nor § 236 10 87 10 8 
All other 

spring ..1,429 1,893 478 17 8 6 
1, 2am dl 
1,2 dur f§ 800 1,494 210 37 88 25 
3amda ll 
3 dur § 342 iy os 31 
All other 

durum ..2,677 4,950 1,606 55 123 62 
Winter .... 42 1 38 3 be 13 
Mixed .... .. om oe 50 86116 56 





Totals ..6,011 8,632 2,611 216 478 195 


909 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 0. 3 
16.. 114% @124% 112% @118% 111% @114% 
18.. 114% @124% 112% @118% 111% @114% 
19.. 115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115% 
20.. 115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115% 
21.. 115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115% 
Se. senee Banece anes Wicses abba @ 
23.. 115% @125% 113% @119% 112% @115% 

*Holiday. 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

2 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
Feb. 16 - 76% 4% 67% 44@67 
Feb, 18 15% 44% 66% 44@67 
Feb. 19 . 77% 45% 66% 44@67 
Feb, 20 .... 76% 45% 66% 44@67 
Feb. 21 76% 45% 67% 44@67 
Pum BE? occ ave eevee ene os@es 
Feb. 23 .... 76% 45% 67% 44@67 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipts——, -—Shipments— 





Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 64 91 28 106 oe 
Durum .... 129 6590 50 5 3 7 
Winter . 2 . 12 ee oe 1 

Totals .. 195 681 90 111 6 8 
COPE covcce 588 13 259 oe oe os 
eee 96 3 44 oe 16 7 
ere 116 371 106 oe es ee 
Barley .... 5 60 oe oe ee oe 
Flaxseed .. 25 6 6 9 $e 14 

Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

~——Close——_, 
Opening Feb. 24 
Feb. 18 High Low Feb. 23 1923 


Feb, ..$2.58 2.59% $2.56% $2.59% $3.07% 
Moh... sesces 3.59 2.58% 2.58% 3.02 
May .. 2.58% 2.59% 2.56% 2.59% 2.80% 
July .. 2.65% 2.57 2.54% 2.56 2.72 





EXPORT BILL IS REPORTED 


Senate Committee Recommends Passage of 
the McNary-Haugen Measure—House 
Hearings Near End 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The McNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill was au- 
thorized to be reported by the Senate 
committee on agriculture on Feb. 23, 
with the recommendation that it pass. 
The vote to report was 10 to 2, the two 
in opposition being Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Ralston, of Indiana. 

When the motion to report the bill was 
made by Senator McNary, of Oregon, 
Senator Magnus Johnson, of Minnesota, 
moved to substitute the Norris-Sinclair 
bill, which would create a government 
owned corporation to buy and sell farm 
products. This motion lost by 9 to 3, 
senators Norris, Johnson and Capper 
casting the three votes. Norris, John- 
son and Capper then joined in support 
of a favorable report on the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

An interesting feature of the vote to 
substitute the Norris-Sinclair bill was 
the obvious weakness of that measure, 
which received but three votes. 

It is expected that the McNary- 
Haugen bill will be brought up for dis- 
cussion in the Senate early in March. 
The House committee on agriculture is 
about to close hearings on the bill, and 
according to present indications the com- 
mittee there will follow the example of 
the Senate group in giving the measure 
immediate attention. 

Several amendments have been sug- 
gested to the Senate committee, and some 
of them may be incorporated in the bill 
before it is finally reported. None, how- 
ever, would materially change the tneas- 
ure, and the basic principle of a pre- 
mium applied to export prices, from a 
fund created by a levy against the pro- 
ducers of the commodity involved, will 
not be altered. : 

Some amendments are expected in the 
application ef the premium plan to live 
stock, and one proposed amendment 
would reduce the governing board by 
several members, eliminating, among oth- 
ers, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Cuarues C. Hart. 








HEARING ON FLOUR RATES 

Minneapours, Minn.—An examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
open a hearing at Kansas City, March 38, 
that is of considerable interest to Min- 
nesota millers. It involves a complaint 
filed by the Southwestern Millers’ League 
attacking the level of rates from Mis- 
souri River points into Central Freight 
Association territory. In the complaint, 
discrimination is alleged on the ground 
that the rates from interior mills in Min- 
nesota, and from Minneapolis, are too 
low, compared with those from Missouri 
River points. 

Rozsert T. Bearry. 
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CONGRESS IN DISREPUTE 

The rift between the President and 
Congress is gradually widening, and it 
is hinted that the chief executive is in- 
clined to declare his independence of the 
legislative body to the fullest extent the 
law will allow, and take his case to the 
people. 

Every line of information which 
reaches Washington indicates that Con- 
gress is growing more unpopular all of 
the time. ‘The people of the country ap- 
pear to have arrived at that state of 
disgust where they are about to forget 
that there are a few genuine and con- 
scientious statesmen in both houses, and 
condemn the legislative branch of the 
government as wholly unsatisfactory and 
inefficient. 

It is yet too early in the national cam- 
paign for the great mass of the voters 
to be interested in the various partisan 
situations which are created from day to 
day in Congress for the purpose of gain- 
ing political advantage. Just why the 
House should play politics with the tax 
bill and why the Senate should seem to 
see nothing in the oil leasing investiga- 
tions except campaign issues, the coun- 
try at large does not appreciate. 

The present condition of affairs in 
Washington is not one designed to make 
the ordinary well-meaning citizen a par- 
tisan. He wants a house cleaning, and 
says so, He would rather put somebody 
in prison just at this time than to con- 
cern himself about putting anybody in 
the White House or in Congress, 

Presidents have on several occasions 
made themselves popular with the coun- 
try by showing defiance of Congress. 
The late President Roosevelt was a fair 
example of a president who won the 
plaudits of the people by talking back to 
Congress. ‘The late President Wilson 
was more popular on any day of his 
years of administration than Congress. 
He was not exactly defiant, but he had 
a way of asserting his will over the na- 
tional legislature that the country liked. 

President Coolidge, his friends say, is 
about to take the position that he can get 
along without Congress just a little bet- 
ter than Congress can get along without 
him, and such an attitude on the part of 
the chief executive will undoubtedly be 
pleasing to the business of the country, 
which feels that Congress is predicating 
its every act at this particular period 
on vote potentialities among one rather 
numerous element of the voters. 


HARASSING BUSINESS 


Business and industry will further 
welcome this position on the part of the 
President because of the feeling that in 
so doing he must stand squarely between 
them and the political buccaneers who 
are engaged solely in seeking to harass 
the great commercial interests of Amer- 
ica. So far. as consideration has gone, 
it is pointed out, practically the only 
progress made with the tax reduction has 
been along lines inimical to business. 

The proposal to throw all corporate 
and personal income tax returns open to 
inspection to every meddlesome _indi- 
vidual curious about some one else’s pri- 
vate business was perhaps the most per- 
nicious of all these attacks, and the most 
menacing if accepted as a part of the 
law, which it will not be. The tax meas- 
ure already is so loaded down with un- 
scientific provisions that it is difficult to 
see how President Coolidge can withhold 
his veto, unless the Senate, working along 
more constructive lines, eliminates some 
of the plague germs planted by House 
politicians. 

The President will not sign any bill 
which fails to raise sufficient revenue to 
cover the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment, and the measure as framed by 
the House in the earlier stages of its 
consideration would create a large treas- 
ury deficit. 


Moreover, there is yet the possibility 
that before the measure is through Con- 
gress a provision to pay a soldier bonus 
will be written into it, which would add 
$5,000,000,000 to tha national debt. This 
alone would force the President to dis- 
approve. 

There is much talk of trying to tack 
the bonus onto the bill, but some of the 
wiser ones friendly to the bonus are like- 
ly to point out the danger to the veter- 
ans’ aid measure in seeking to handle it 
in this manner. While there may be 
enough bonus votes in the two houses to 
override a presidential veto on that 
measure alone, it is doubted that a veto 
could be defeated if bonus and tax re- 
duction were coupled together. 


THE TOWN GOSSIP 


Washington is still talking about the 
retired New York financier who got 
himself called before the oil investigat- 
ing committee because of the wide cur- 
rency he gave to rumors regarding the 
sale of a certain newspaper, without go- 
ing to the trouble of ascertaining wheth- 
er the reports he discussed had any 
foundation in fact. This is one of the 
strangest performances ever witnessed 
in Washington, where queer things are 
happening all the time. The best ex- 
planation appears to be that it is a 
case of a man of large affairs retiring 
from business and, finding nothing better 
to occupy his time, set himself up as 
the local town gossip just as a matter 
of keeping himself employed. 

The effect was bad, however, notwith- 
standing the manner in which the trouble- 
some report was exploded, because of 
the suspicion of the government which 
became lodged in the public mind. The 
suggestion, consequently, has been made 
by some statesmanlike person that a 
federal law should be enacted to pro- 
hibit any business man big enough to 
talk for interstate consumption to re- 
tire from active business except for par- 
alysis of the vocal organs. 


STILL MORE OIL 


The oil investigation doubtless will 
continue to hold the national interest for 
a long time. There is a growing belief 
that there is yet a wealth of informa- 
tion to be given to the committee and 
the country, The hint that a very well- 
known man stood ready to testify at 
length and in detail on a promise of 
immunity from prosecution has put a 
new edge on the public interest. 

It is anticipated that something will 
be told about the reasons for the pay- 
ment of large sums by the syndicate 
holding the Teapot Dome lease to per- 
sons who, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, had no legitimate claim to profit 
from the government’s naval oil reserve. 
Why these men were paid, and whether 
the committee has been advised of all the 
persons who collected tribute, are ques- 
tions that are to be answered, 


BREAD STANDARDIZATION 


Advocates of the bread weight stand- 
ardization bill sponsored by Representa- 
tive Charles Brand, of Ohio, have been 
growing increasingly active in the past 
few days in their support of the meas- 
ure. A long list of witnesses has been 
submitted to the House committee on 
es including many individuals 
whose only contact with the facts of 
the baking industry could come to them 
as consumers of bread. 

The National League of Women’s Vot- 
ers, for example, is to be represented at 
the hearing, and many labor organiza- 
tions. There are three or four students 
of the bread question who have been 
gathering their information in the lead- 
ership of the Housekeepers’ Alliance or- 
ganizations of Washington and Balti- 
more. Representatives of farm organi- 
zations also will be heard. 





It is growing somewhat late for such 
legislation to have a chance of passage 
in this session. Within a short time 
Congress, which has idled away three 
months of good time, will be in such a 
jam that nothing but essential routine 
legislation will receive consideration. If 
passed by the House the bread bill 
would probably sleep in the Senate un- 
til another session of Congress, because 
the latter body is so busy with the oil 
scandal and so far behind with appro- 
priation bills that nothing else is re- 
garded as worth passing notice. 


ENGLISH WHEAT GROWING 


Farmers’ Club Hears Talk on Improving 
Agriculture—Attention Given to Pro- 
ducing Better Quality Grain 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 6.—At a meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club held this week at 
the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, 
Professor Biffin took as his subject 
“Modern Wheats.” The president was 
Sir H. Trustram Eve, who in his intro- 
ductory remarks said that the farmer 
was the greatest wealth producer in the 
world, in that he borrowed temporarily a 
hundred weight of seed grain, and from 
this produced in a few months a ton of 
food. To put this in terms of loaves, 
the farmer borrowed 50 and in a few 
months produced 1,000. No other trade 
could compare with that, and therefore 
he hoped that the farmers’ friends in the 
towns would realize that they were en- 
titled to good will and justice. 

Professor Biffin said that during the 
present century a considerable number 
of new wheats had been placed at the 
disposal of the farmers; but a few 
years’ cultivation had taught them that 
most of the novelties were no better 
than, if as as, the sorts they already 
had, and so their cultivation was aban- 
doned. Facilities for adequate and thor- 
ough testing had now been provided for 
the seed trade by the newly formed Na- 
tional Institute of Agricultural Botany. 

The climatic conditions of England 
were not, in his opinion, unsuitable for 
the production of the finest quality 
wheat. On the contrary, given satisfac- 
tory harvest conditions, wheat capable 
of producing loaves indistinguishable 
from those made from the best Mani- 
toba hard wheats could be grown in this 
country. He considered, however, that 
the only possible method of permanently 
improving the English wheat crop was 
by cross breeding. By this means only 
could the numerous features which the 
English wheat should possess be assem- 
bled, but no haphazard crossing would 
produce this; it could only be done by 
careful and systematic research work. 

At present, Professor Biffin continued, 
no better cropping wheats than the or- 
dinary ones could be found, and the 
prospects of discovering any seemed to 
be small. Some derivatives of rivet 
wheat had provided the best standing 
straw; resistance to yellow rust had been 
found in a club wheat from Duluth, and 
to mildew in a black chaffed wheat from 
Persia. The foreign forms of wheat 
grown here made a poor showing, and 
no farmer would think of sowing them, 
as none could be relied upon for any- 
thing larger than a 20-bu crop under or- 
dinary conditions of cultivation, and such 
a yield would be unprofitable. But these 
same wheats could be crossed onto the 
heavy yielding English types, each con- 
tributing their special feature, thus aid- 
ing in the work of uniting crop and rust 
resistance with crop and high quality. 

It was not the plant breeder who made 
the actual crop, this was the province 
of the grower; therefore, for the moment 
the efforts of the plant breeder should 
be concentrated mainly on the produc- 
tion of better quality wheats, and in his 
opinion this should also be the policy of 
the grower. In an attempt to meet the 
changing conditions he had gone in for 
growing better cropping forms, and the 
crop returns of the ministry of agricul- 
ture indicated to what extent this policy 
had been successful. 

No wheat exporting country could 
grow the crops which British wheats and 
climatic conditions were capable of pro- 
ducing, and their production should pay 
its way when crops were more suitable 
for their primary purpose, namely, bread 
making. C, F. G. Rarxes. 
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THE BITER BITTEN 

Apropos of the sweeping charges made 
by the La Follette bureau regarding 
profiteering in bread by the so-called 
trust: Some years ago the bakers in a 
certain western town were charged with 
making fabulous profits, and an alder- 
manic committee was appointed to make 
an investigation. It happened that the 
chairman of the committee was a drug- 
gist. One of the leading bakers in the 
town went to his physician, secured a 
prescription for a minor ailment and 
went to the druggist to have it filled. He 
then cnnavtaedl the approximate cost 
of the ingredients and the bottle. 

When the hearing started, the baker 
spoke to the committee about as follows: 
“Gentlemen, I am delighted that you 
have decided to investigate the charges 
of profiteering by our business men. 
Yesterday, I went into the store op- 
erated by your chairman to have a pre- 
scription filled. I have figures to show 
that the ingredients used, and the pack- 
age, cost him just 744c, and he charged 
me 75c.” 

The meeting broke up in a row and the 
investigation was dropped. 

R. T. B. 


* # 


Two men passing down a back street 
saw a big fat man, soiled and untidy, 
sitting on a box cooling off. 

“That’s a baker,” said one man. 

“My, what a dirty looking chap to be 
a baker,” said the other man. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” responded the 
first speaker; “he’s the fellow that makes 
the brown bread.”—Boston Transcript. 

* - 


ANOTHER NIP OF SCOTCH 


A lady friend of the writer laughed 
when told of a Scotch baker who gave 
away German marks as premiums to his 
customers. They were the only thing he 
could give that cost him nothing. His 
generosity didn’t lower the quality of 
his bread and, anyway, the marks came in 
handy when the bairns played shop. 
This same lady actually walks a mile to 
buy her bread from a baker who gives 
away dishpans and other kitchen uten- 
sils. Wonder who the joke is on? 

R. T. B. 


“That’s the best-natured fellow I ever 
knew. I’ll bet $5 you can’t say anything 
that will make him mad.” 

“Done. He’s a Canadian, isn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you can pay in advance. I’m 
going to tell him something about Can- 
ada being a cold, Arctic country.” 

—Buffalo Express. 
* + 


SHE SAID IT WITH FLOWERS 


Casey came to the hospital to have 
some bad facial wounds treated. Upon 
the surgeon inquiring how he had got 
them, he replied that his wife had been 
throwing flowers at him. 

“Why, man!” said the surgeon in 
amazement, “flowers could not make 
hurts like that. It’s impossible.” 

“Well,” replied Casey, “she fergot t’ 
take them outer th’ pots.” 


In many parts of Mexico hot sprin 
and cold springs are found side by side. 
One can see native women boiling clothes 
in a hot spring, rubbing them on a flat 
rock and rinsing them in a clear, cold 
spring. 

A visitor watched this process for 
some time and then said: 

“I suppose the natives think old Mother 
Nature is pretty generous, eh?” 

“No, sefior,” responded his host. “There 
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is much grumbling because she supplies 
no soap.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 
” ~ 
First Sportsman: “It’s getting awfully 
late and we haven’t hit a thing yet.” 
Second Sportsman: “Let’s miss two 
more and then go home.”—London Mail. 
ca - 


The strange part is that Mah Jongg 
attained such popularity without being 
denounced by anybody. 

—Greenville News. 
> . 

A husband is the legally appointed 
audience of his wife. —Life. 
~* * 

She: “It’s a secret, but I’m going to 
marry a@ man very much in the public 

eye.” 

“Gramp: “What is he—a congressman?” 

“No, dear, he’s a waffle-turner in a 
quick-lunch window.” —Film Fun. 

* - 

“What makes you think that man we 
just met was a banker?” 

“Why, I heard him say that children 
are the coupons cut from the bonds of 
matrimony.” —Wall Street Journal. 

* * 
THE PLANNING SEASON 


Mrs. Suburbs: “At what time of the 
vear do you get the most enjoyment out 
of your garden?” 

Mrs. Villa: “Oh, along about the first 
of February.” —Life. 








| Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the dssue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








A LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL, MAK- 
ing quality flour, has an opening for a 
high grade salesman for Michigan; must 
have following among the trade; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 1755, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 
FLOUR SALESMAN 
WANTED 


One with acquaintance, following 
and who can produce volume. 

A large, successful, southwestern 
mill, making one of the very best 
hard flours, giving ultra service and 
on a flour that can be sold, one that 
repeats, and one that the jobber and 
wholesale grocer is seeking. 

Closest possible co-operation and 
follow-up will be given. 

Salary or salary and commission 
arrangements to be based on sales. 
Earnings commensurate with ability. 

Give details, age, experience, ac- 
quaintance, reference, territory cov- 
ered, how long, etc. 

Address J. M., 1763, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN 
FOR WESTERN WISCONSIN 
We are making an exceptionally high qual- 
ity flour that repeats wherever sold and 
want a strong, resourceful salesman who 
likes to sell quality goods and who can get 
a price in line with the quality. 
Mills of Albert Lea Co., 
Minneapolis 
MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMAN—WE ARE IN NEED OF TWO 
experienced flour salesmen capable of pro- 
ducing results, one to cover southern Ohio 
and West Virginia and one for Virginia 
and a part of North Carolina; all brands 
are established in this territory and we 
are enjoying a nice volume at this time; 
none other than real salesmen capable of 
developing this territory further need ap- 
ply; state age and experience in first let- 
ter. Address 1757, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Have desigable opening in our sales 
force for competent salesman who 


can sell Quality Soft and Hard 
Wheat Flour to Bakers and Job- 
bers in the State of Alabama. Pos- 


sibility of becoming our Branch 
Manager. We want a real salesman; 
will pay the price to the right man 
and give him real co-operation. No 
application considered unless refer- 
ences furnished. Address 962, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 500 TO 1,000 
bbls, by miller with long experience in 
hard or soft wheat mills; results guar- 
anteed; can handle men and keep mill in 
best of repair; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 1715, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY A HIGH GRADE SUPERINTENDENT- 
head miller; has lifetime experience in 
milling hard and soft wheat; understands 
remodeling and fixing up any size mill so 
as to get the very best results; I am fully 
and thoroughly conversant with all mod- 
ern milling; married; 48 years of age; 
can furnish the very best of recommenda- 
tions. Address 1731, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


911 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL, THRBEE- 
story and basement frame building, stone 
foundation; mostly Nordyke & Marmon 
equipment, including six stands 7x18-inch 
double rolls, one new six-section sifter, six 
reels, two purifiers, Perfection dust col- 
lector, two scourers, milling separator, 
Diamond huller and attrition mill, 35 h-p 
Lincoln motor and a 35 h-p Atlas Corliss 
engine, with 70 h-p boiler; also delivery 
truck and seven lots; mill enjoys good 
custom trade and is well located. Address 
Waltham Roller Mills, Waltham, Minn. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











SUCCESSFUL AND EXPERIENCED DIS- 
trict manager and salesman, well ac- 
quainted direct with jobbing, baking and 
car lot flour. buyers throughout Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, desires 
direct and permanent mill connection with 
high grade spring wheat mill; at present 
employed in East as district sales man- 
ager; change desired, because I wish to 
live permanently in Minneapolis; best of 
references as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress 1778, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











AS ENGINEER; 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 
middle aged, single; will go anywhere. H. 
Backerman, Herman, Minn. 


100,000-BARREL 
NEW YORK SALESMAN 
Salesman open with flour 
mill for Metropolitan District. Efficient, 
safe business methods, good personality, 
thorough acquaintance with all car-lot flour 
jobbers and manufacturing bakers. 
Address “CONFIDENTIAL,” The North- 
western Miller, New York. 


for preposition 


AS HEAD MILLER OR MILLING SUPER- 
intendent by an all around mill man. 
Address A, Wienke, 991 Hastings Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

BY EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
stenographer; been head bookkeeper for 
mill company six years; wish to make a 
change. Address 1773, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS CHEMIST; NOW EMPLOYED; NINE 
years’ experience, and can furnish refer- 
ences as to ability; college graduate; can 
handle baker problem. Address 1743, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALESMAN WHO FOR PAST 12 YEARS 
has represented one mill in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, car-lot trade, wants position by 
March, April or May. Address 1764, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








GRAIN, FEED AND MILL MAN, WIDE 
experience, now travelling Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, seeks change June 1 
as small mill manager, travelling or audi- 
tor. Address 1781, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





REAL SALESMAN, LONG FLOUR SELL- 
ing experience, successful with quality 
flour, good personality, a worker always 
alert for business, large acquaintance with 
many car buying jobbers and bakers and 
mixed car buyers very friendly towards 
me; can produce for a mill that will back 
up statements with quality; position de- 
sired covering New England and eastern 
New York state; exceptionally high grade 
references from employers and many most 
important flour buyers. Address 1777, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE 


stands 9x18-in Allis rolls in good 
running order. 


a 


1 stand 7xl6-in Barnard & Leas 
rolls, in perfect order. 

1 B. Millers’ Special Williams 
grinder. 


m 


three-roll 6x12-in Nordyke & Mar- 
mon feed mill, like new. 


1 200-bu Iron Prince scourer, with- 
out fan. 

1 300-bu Iron Prince scourer, with- 
out fan. 

2 No. 2 McDaniel angle screen sep- 
arators, 

2 No. 3 McDaniel angle screen sep- 
arators. 


King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 
BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,500 
bbls grinding capacity in two units, 
equipped for hard and soft wheat 


and blending plant of 2,500 bbls ca- 


pacity. Terra cotta storage tanks 
450,000 bus. About four acres land 
with a 425-ft frontage on West 


Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities for 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill- 
bourne Mills,”’ founded in 1757; re- 
constructed several times and con- 
tains all modern machinery in good 
physical condition. Plant is steam 
driven and has water rights on con- 
stantly flowing stream, Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points in 
the East from Maine to Florida. 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for 50 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON’ CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 

* Philadelphia, Pa. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 400 bbis or larger, spring 
or winter wheat; have held head miller’s 
position in mills up to 1,200 bbls; best of 
references. Address 1767, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN SMALL OR MEDIUM SIZE 
mill; lifelong experience; have own tools 
and can keep mill in repair; want steady 
work rather than high salary; can furnish 
good references. Address 1758, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 
Plant of 1,000 bbls or more wanted by 
industrial engineer who has had 16 years’ 
milling experience in hard and soft wheat; 
will give references, Address 1748, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATOR ON BREAD 
and rolls, acquainted with bakers in 18 
states, where I demonstrated for a large 
company; want to get with a flour mill; 
reference from last place. Address 1766, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

















AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent by young man; have milled in up-to- 
date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish 
references and come at once. Address 1771, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AM OPEN FOR POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
tendent or head miller with some reliable 
firm; have had 26 years’ experience mill- 
ing hard and soft wheat, also corn and 
cereal milling; had short course in cereal 
chemistry; have had charge of some of 
best mills in Kansas and Oklahoma; can 
furnish very best references; will consider 


small mill if favorably situated. Address 
1765, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 
of export department with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in the West 
Indies for an American mill, desires to 
make a change; enjoy clientele and friend- 
ship of leading Latin American flour im- 
porters; can absolutely produce results 
and furnish unquestionable references as 
to ability and character; American, sin- 
gle. speaking Spanish fluently. Address 
“Qualified,” care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 
Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 





WANTED—TWO FOUR - SECTION 27- 
sieve Nordyke & Marmon square sifters in 
good condition. Address X.Y.Z., 1772, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO LEASE SMALL MILL, 25 
to 50 bbls capacity, in Chicago or adja- 
cent territory, with option of buying later; 
state particulars as to equipment, size of 
building, and railroad facilities. Address 
A. V., care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


527 Marquette Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 











vator. 


days. 
arrange to show property. 


ment will appear but once. 





For Sale — Fine Milling Property 


I am authorized by Court Order to receive bids for all 
or any part of the assets of The Arnold-Madaus Milling 
Co. Plant is 600-bbl, concrete, daylight type, with Nordyke 
& Marmon machinery, electric power, with attractive rate, 
120,000 bus wheat storage in steel tanks and iron clad ele- 
Located on Missouri Pacific and main line Santa Fe. 
Established trade being supplied from stock on hand. Orders 
on hand to start immediate operation; machinery idle only 30 
Am going to sell quick; wire if interested and will 
This property is new and it is no 
use to write for description: come and see it. This advertise- 


W. W. Sraut, Assignee, 


Tue Arnotp-Mapavs Miirne Co., 


Lyons, Kansas, or 


Sterling, Kansas. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








G, M. Lowry, Secretary Anprew Situ, Sales Manager 








aT ered 


“Kansas 
Expansion” 





Ideal for Those Seeking 
Eastern Representatives 


FuRPHY BROKERAGE Co., Harry E. WHITE, B d y ; ld 
1345 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Produce Exchange, New York City, N. Y Large rea te 
JESSE C. STEWART C< FRANK K. HATFIELD, 

Aiken Ave. & Penn. R - Pittsburgh, Pa. 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


@JESSE ©. Stewart Co. J. H. Kina, 
708 Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. (New York State) Utica, N. Y. 





Pacific Coast Representative 
J. H. Knox, Baldwin Park, Cal. 


Southeastern Representatives 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. 


_ THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


WICHITA.KANSAS 


CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 

















Daily Capacity 


Robin’s Best : N Valier’s Pe 3,000 Barrels 
A Strictly Short ; Ente rprise 


Patent : 
Ovencraft me 42 Valier’s 
eae Cockade VALIER & SPIES 


. . { h i 4 
The Robinson Milling : patho Bg sagapisdlai 


sauina Co. KANSAS al Bakery Trade ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























“RED TOP” oxo 
a Distinctive Brand 


A combination that cannot fail to build up a permanent, 
substantial flour business for both jobber and retailer. 


A real short patent from the best Kansas wheat. 








AUNT JEMIMA MILLS COMPANY St. Joseph, Missouri 




















